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LETTER FROM A “ FIRST-FLOOR LODGER.” 


There are two lodged together.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Nec hospes ab hospite tutus.—Ovib. 


** Aw Englishman’s house is his cas- 
tle’—I grant it ; but, for his lodging, 
a comparison remains to be found. 
An Englishman’s house may be his 
castle ; but that can only be where he 
consents to keep the whole of it. Of 
all earthly alliances and partnerships 
into which mortal man is capable of 
being trepanned, that which -induces 
two interests to place themselves with- 
in four walls, is decidedly the most 
unholy. It so happens that, through- 
out my life, I have had occasion only for 
half a house, and, from motives of eco- 
nomy, have been unwilling to pay rent 
for a whole one; but—there can be, 
on earth, I find, no resting-place for 
him who is, so unhappy as to want 
only “ half a house!” In the course of 
the last eight years, I have occupied 
one hundred and forty-three different 
lodgings, running the gauntlet twice 
through all London and Westminster, 
and, oftener than I can remember, the 
“ out-parishes” through! As two “ re~ 
moves’ are as bad as a fire, it follows 
that I have gone 71 times and a half 
through the horrors of conflagration ! 
And, in every place where I have lived, 
it has been my fate to be domiciled 
with a monster! But my voice shall 
be heard, as a voice upon the house- 
top, crying out until I find relief. I 
have been ten days already in the 
abode that I now write from, so I can’t, 
in reason, look to stay more than three 
or four more. I hear people talk of 
“‘ the grave” as a lodging (at worst) 
that a man is “‘ sure of ;” but, if there 
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be one resurrection-man alive when I 
die, as sure as quarter-day, I shall be 
taken up again. 

The first trial I endured. when I 
came to London, was making the tour 
of all the boarding-houses—being de- 
luded, I believe,  seriatim, by ever} 
prescriptive form of “‘ advertisements.’ 

First, I was tried by the pretence mo- 
dest—this appeared in The Times all 
the year round. ‘ Desirable circle”— 
“ Airy situation’ —“ Limited number 
of guests’—Every attention”—and. 
‘* no children.” 

Next, was the commanding—at the 
very “‘ head and front” of The Morn- 
ing Post. ‘ Vi¢inity of the fashion- 
able squares !”—‘* Two persons, to 
increase society” —‘* Family of condi- 
tion’—and ‘* Terms, at Mr Sams’s, 
the bookseller’s.” ; 

Then came the irresistible. ‘ Wi- 
dow of an officer of rank” —‘ Unpro- * 
tected early in life’—‘‘ Desirous to 
extend family circle”—‘“ Flatters her- 
self,” &c. 

. Moonshine all together ! 

** Desirable circle’—A bank clerk, 
and five daughters who wanted hus- 
bands. Brandy and water after sup- 
per, and booby . from . Devonshire 
snapt up before my.eyes. . Little boy 
too in the family, that belonged toa 
sister who “ had died.”.: I hate scan- 
dal ; but I never could find out where 
that sister had been buried. 

“< Fashionable square’’—The fire, to 
the frying-pau ! The worst item—(on 
consideration )—~in ? my experience. 

2 
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Dishes without meat, and beds with- 
=! blankets. “ ony ge “ two hun- 

guineas a-year,” and surcharges 
for night-candle. And, as for dinner ! 
as I am a Yorkshireman, I never knew 
what it meant while I was in Man- 
chester Square ! 

I have had two step-mothers, Mr 
Editor, and I was six montlis‘at Mrs 
Tickletoby’s preparatory school, and I 
never saw a woman since I was born 
cut meat like J.afy Catharine Skin- 
flint ! There was a transparericy about 
her slice which (after a good luncheon) 
one could pause to look at. She would 
cover you a whole plate with fillet of 
veal and ham, and not increase the 
weight of it half an ounce. 

And then the Misses Skinflints—for 
knowledge of anatomy—their cutting 
up a fowl !—In the puniest half-star- 
ved chicken that ever broke the heart 
of a brood hen to look at, they would 
find you side-bone, pinion, drum- 
stick, liver, gizzard, rump, and merry- 
thought ! and, even beyond this cri- 
tical acquaintance with all admitted— 
and a hal—divisions and distinc- 


tions, I have caught the eldest of them 
actually inventing new joints, that, 
speculation, never before ex- 


even in 
isted ! 

I understand the meaning now of 
- the Persian salutation—‘ May your 
shadow never be less!” I lost mine 
entirely in about a fortnight that I 
staid at Lady Skinflint’s. 

Two more hosts took me “at livery” 
(besides the “ widow” of the “ officer 
of rank”)—an apothecary, who made 

ients of his boarders, and an attor- 
ney, who looked for clients amon 
them. I got away from the inedieak 
gentleman rather hastily, for I found 
that the pastry-cook who served the 
house was his brother ; and the law- 
yer was so pressing about “ discounts,” 
and “ investments of property,” that 
I never ventured to sign my name, 
even to a washing-bill, during the few 
days I was in his house: On quitting 
the which, I took courage, and resolved 
to become my own provider, and hired 
a “‘ First Floor,” accordingly (‘‘unfur- 
nished”) in the neighbourhood of 
- Bloomsbury Square. 

“* Mutatio loci, non ingenii.” 

The premier coup of my new career 
amounted to an escape. I ordered a 
carte blanche outfit from an upholsterct 
of Piccadilly, determined to have my 
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apartments” une ionable before 
I entered them ; and discovered, after 
a hundred pounds laid out in paint- 
ing, decorating, and curtain fitting, 
that the “ ground landlord” had cer- 
tain claims which would be liquidated 
when my property “ went in.” 

This miscarriage made me so cau- 
tidus; that, before I could choose again, 
I was the sworn horror of every auc- 
tioneer and house-agent (so called) in 
London. I refised twenty offets, at 
least, becatse they had the appearance 
of being ‘‘ great bargains.” Eschewed 
all houses, as though they had the 
plague, in which I found that “ sin« 
gle gentlemen were preferred.” Was 
threatened with three actions of defa- 
mation for questioning the solvency of 
persons in business. And, at length, 
was so lucky as to hit upon a reall 
desirable mansion! The “ family” 
perfectly respectable ; but had “ more 
room” than was necessary to them. 
Demanded the “ strictest references,” 
and accepted no inmate for “ less than 
a year.” Into this most unexception- 
able abode I mr myself and my 
property. Sure I should stay for ever, 
and doubted whether I ought not to 
secure it at once for ten years instead 
of one. And, before I had been settled 
in the house three quarters of an hour, 
I found that the chimngys—every one 
of them! smoked from the top to the 
bottom ! 

There was guilt, Mr North, in the 
landlord’s eye, the moment the first 
puff drove me out of my drawing-room. 
He made an effort to sa something 
like “ damp day ;” but the “ amen’ 
stuck in his throat. He could not say 
** amen,” Mr Editor, when I did 
** God bless us!” The whole build- 
ing, from the kitchen to the garret, 
was infected with the malady. I had 
noticed the dark complexions of the 
family, and had concluded they were 
from the West. Indies,—they were 
smoke-dried !— 

‘¢ Blow high, blow low!” 

I suffered six weeks under excuses, 
knowing them to be humbug all the 
while. For a whole month it was “ the 
wind ;” but I saw “the wind” twice 
all round the compass, and found, blow 
which way it would, it still blew down 
my chimney. 

Then we came to ‘* Cures.” First; 
there were alterations at the top—new 
chimney-pots, cowls, hovels—and all 
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making the thing worse. Then we 
— at the a reset, and 

wes contrac to no 
Then we came to burning te 
and in four days I was in a decline. 
Then we kept the doors and windows 
queseninen Stikenntea es 
rheumatism. And in spite of doors or 
windows, blowers, registers, or Count 
Rumford—precaution in putting on 
coals, or mathematical management of 
poker—down the enemy would come 
to our very faces,—poof ! poof !—as if 
in derision ! till I prayed Heaven that 
smoke had life and being, that I might 
commit murder on it at once, and so 
be hanged ; and, at length, after throw- 
ing every moveable I could command 
at the grate and the chimney by turns, 
and paying ‘‘ no cure no pay” doctors 
by dozens, who did nothing but make 
dirt and mischief, I sent for a respect- 
able surveyor, paid him for his opinion 
beforehand, and heard that the fault 
in the chimneys was “ radical,” and 
not to be remedied without pulling the 
house down ! 

I paid my twelvemonth’s rent, and 
wished only that my landlord might 
live through his lease. I heard after~ 
wards,-that he had himself been im- 
posed upon ; and that the house, from 


the first fire ever lighted in it, had been 
a scandal to the neighbourhood. But 
this whole Magazine would not suffice 
to enumerate the variety of wretch- 


d smoky chimneys the 
very least of them !—which drove me 
a second time to change my plan of 
life ; the numberless lodgings that I 
lived in; and the inconveniences, 
greater or lesser, attending each. In 
one place, my servants quarrelled with 
the servants of “ the people of the 
house.” In another, “ the le of 
the house’s” servants quarrelled with 
mine. Here, my housekeeper refused 
to stay, because ‘* the kitchen was 
damp.” There, my footman begged I 
would “ provide myself,” as there were 
“ rats in his cockloft.” Then some- 
body fell over a pail of water, left up- 
on “ my stairs ;” and “ my maid” de- 
clared, it was “ the other maid” had 
put it there. ‘Tthen the cats fought ; 
and I was assured, that mine had given 
the first scratch. On the whole, the 
disputes were so manifold, and always 
ending to my discomfiture,—for the 
lady of the mansion would assail me,— 
I never could get the gentleman to 
be dissatisfied, (and so conclude the 
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controv. kicking him down 
stairs, ~ ogous clear advan- 
maintained by ~posses- 
ps viz. that I, when we squabbled, 
was obliged to vacate, and he remain- 
ed where he was, I resolved, once for 
all, to turn the tables upon mankind 
at large, and become a “ landlord,” 
and a * housekeeper,” in my own im- 
mediate > ienaie 
“ Sir, the grey goose hat an 
egg.—Sir, the old barn doth need re- 


pair.—The cook sweareth, the meat 


doth burn at the fire-—John Thomas 
is in the stocks ; and everything stays 
on your ome ngle 

I would not advise any si - 
tleman hastily to conclude that Fe is 
in distress. Bachelors are discontent- 
ed, and take wives; footmen are am- 
bitious, and take eating-houses. What 
does either gain by the change? 
«© We know,” the wise man has said, 
‘* what we are ; but we know not what 
we inay be.” 

In estimating the happiness of house- 
holders, I —— imagined all tenants to 
belike myself—mild, forbearing, punc- 
tual, and contented; but I “ kept 
house” three years, and was never out 
of hot water the whole time! I did 
manage, after some trouble, to get fair- 
ly into a creditable mansion—just miss- 
ing one, by a stroke of fortune, which 
had a brazier’s shop at the back of it, 
and was always shewn at hours when 
the workmen were gone to dinner— 
and sent a notice to the papers, that a 
bachelor of sober habits, having “ a 
larger residence than he wanted,” 
would dispose of half of it to a famil 
of respectability. But the whole 
seemed to be, and I think is, in a plot 
to drive me out of my senses. In the 
first ten days of my new dignity, I 
was visited by about twenty tax 
therers, half of them with claims that 
I had never heard of, and the other 
half with claims exceeding my e 
tations. The householder seemed to 
be the minister’s vi = Age 
positive sca t of the w com= 
munity ! T was called on for house- 
tax, window-tax, land-tax, and ‘ser- 
vants’-tax! Poor’s-rate, sewers’-rate, 
pavement-rate, and scavengers’-rate ! 
I had to pay for watering streets on 
which other walked—for light- 
ing lamps which other people saw by 
—for maintaining watchmen who slept 
all night—and for building churches 
that I never went into. And—I never 
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knew that the country was taxed till 
that moment !—these were but a few 
of the ‘‘ dues” to be sheared off from 
me. ‘There was the clergyman of the 
parish, whom I never saw, sent to me 
at} Easter for ‘‘ an offering.” There 
was the charity-school of the parish, 
solicited “f the honour” of my ‘‘ sub- 
seription and support.” One scoundrel 
came to inform me that I was “drawn 
for the militia ;” and offered to “ get 
me off,” on payment of a sum of mo- 
ney. Another rascal insisted that I 
was ‘* chosen constable ;” and actually 
brought the insignia of office to my 
door. Then I had petitions to read (in 
writing) from all the people who chose 
to bein distress—personal beggars, 
who penetrated into my parlour, to 
send to Bridewell, or otherwise get rid 
of. Windows were broken, and “ no- 
body” had “done it.” The key of the 
street-door was lost, and “ nobody” 
had.“ had it.” Then my cook stopped 
up the kitchen “sink ;” and the brick- 
layers took a month to open it. Then 
my gutter ran over, and flooded my 

i ur’s garret ; and I was served 
with notice of an action for dilapida- 

_And, at Christmas !—Oh ! it was no 
longer dealing with ones and twos!— 
The whole hundred, on the day atter 
that festival, rose up, by concert, to 
devour me ! 

Dustmen, street-keepers, lamplight- 
ers, turncocks—postmen, beadles, sca- 
vengers, chimney-sweeps—the whole 
pecus of parochial servitorship was at 
my gate before eleven at noon. 

. ‘Then the “ waits” came—two sets ! 
and fought which should have “‘ my 
bounty.” Rival patroles disputed whe- 
ther I did or did not lie within their 
“ beat.” At one time there was a 
doubt as to which, of two parishes, I 
belonged to ; and I tully expected that 
(to make sure) I should have been 
yisited by the collectors from both ! 
Meantime the knocker groaned, until 
very evening, under the dull, stun- 
hing, single thumps—each villain 
would have struck, although it had 
been upon the head of his own grand- 
father !—of bakers, butchers, tallow- 
handlers, grocers, fishmongers, poul- 
terers, and oilmen ! Every ruffian who 
made his livelihood by swindling me 

h the whole year, thought him- 
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self entitled to a‘peculiar benefaction 
(for his robberies) on this day. And 
“ Host! Now by my life I scorn the 
> oo mame!” 
.. All this was child’s play—bagatelle, 
I protest, and “‘ perfamed,” to what I 
had to go through in the “‘ letting off” 
of my dwelling! The swarm of cro- 
codiles that assailed me, on every fine 
day—three-fourths of them, to avoid 
an impending shower, or to pass away 
astupid morning—in the shape of stale 
dowagers, city coxcombs, “‘ profession- 
al gentlemen,” and “ single ladies !” 
And all (except a few that were swin- 
dlers) finding something wrong about 
my atrangements! Gil Blas’ mule, 
which was nothing but faults, never 
had half so many faults as my house. 
Carlton Palace, if it were to be “ let” 
to-morrow, would be objected to by a 
tailor. One man found my rooms “ too 
small ;” another thought them rather 
* too large ;” a third wished that they 
had been loftier ;:a fourth, that there 
had been more of them. One lady 
hinted a sort of doubt, “‘ whether the 
neighbourhood was quite respectable ;” 
another asked, ‘if I had any children ;” 
and, then, “‘ whether I would bind 
myself not to have any during her 
stay!” Two hundred, after detaining 
me an hour, had called only “ for 
friends.” ‘Ten thousand went through 
all the particulars, and would ‘* call 
again to-morrow.” At last there came 
a lady who gave the coup-de-grace to 
my “ house-keeping ;” she was'a cler- 
gyman’s widow, she said, froin Somer- 
setshire—if she had been an “ offi- 
cer’s,” J had suspected her ; but, in'an 
evil hour, I let her in ; and—she had 
come for the express purpose of mar- 
rying me! . 

‘The reader who has bowels, they 
will yearn for my situation. 

Nolo conjugari !* 

I exclaimed in agony ; but what could 
serve against the ingenuity of woman? 
She seduced me—escape was hopeless 
—morning, noon, and night! She 
heard a mouse behind the wainscot, 
and I was called in to scate it. Her 
canary bird got loose—would I be so 
good as to catch #? I fell sick, but 
was soon glad to get well again ;’ for 
she sent five times a-day to ask if I 
was better; besides pouring in plates 
of Llane mange, jellies, cordials, rasp- 





* Was this Latin or Yorkshire ?—C. N. 
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berry vinegars, fruits fresh from the 
country, and hasty made by 
her own hand. And; ‘at last, after I 
had resisted all the constant borrowing 
of books, the eternal interchange of 
newspapers, and the daily repair of 
crow-quills, the opinions upon wine, 
the corrections of hackney coachmen, 
and the enenae es a Fe se 
the poor dog ;—at last—Oh! the 
devil take all wrinkled stair carpets, 
stray pattens, and bits of orange-peel 
dropped upon the ground! Mrs F—— 
sprained her ankle, and fell down at 
my very drawing-room door ! 

All the women in the house were 
bribed—there was not one of them in 
the way! My footman, my only safe- 

rd—was sent off that minute for a 
doctor !—I was not married ; for so 
much, let Providence be praised ! 

Animus meminisse horret. 
I can’t go through the affair! But, 
about. six months after, I presented 
Mrs F—— with my house, and every- 
thing in it, and determined never 
again—as a man’s only protection 
against female cupidity—to possess 
even a pair of small-clothes that I 
could legally call my own. 
Ultimum Supplicium. 

This resolution, Mr Editor, compel- 
led me to shelter myself in ‘- furnish- 
ed lodgings,” where the most of accom- 
-modation, (sublunary!) after all, I 
-believe, is to be found. I had sad 
work, as you may imagine, tofind my 
way at first. Once I ventured to in- 
habit. (as there was no board in the 
case) with a surgeon. But, what be- 
tween the patients and the resurrec- 
tion-men, the “‘ night bell” was into- 
lerable ; and he ordered the watchman 
too, I found, to pull it privately six or 
seven times a-week, in order to im- 
press the neighbourhood with an opi- 
nion of his practice. From one place, 
I was driven away by a music-master, 
who gave concerts opposite to me; 
and, ata second, after two days abiding, 
I found that a madman was confined 
on the second floor! Two houses I 
left, because my hostesses made love 
to me. Three, because parrots were 
kept in the streets. One, because a 
cock (who would crow all night) came 
to live in a.yard at the back of me ; 
and, another, in which I had staid two 
months (and should perhaps have re- 
mained till now) because a boyof cight 
years old—there is to me no earthly 
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creature so utterly intolerable as a 
boy of eight years old !—came home 
from school to pass ‘* the holidays.” 
I had thoughts—I don’t care who 
knows i taking him off by poi- 
son ; and bought two raspberry. tarts 
to give himn arsenic in, as I met him 
on the stairs, where he was, up and 
down, all day. As it is, I have sent 
an order to en Dials, to have an 
‘* early delivery” of all the ** Dying 
Speeches” for the next ten years. I 
did this, in order that I may know 
when he is hanged—a fact I wish par- 
ticularly to ascertain, because his fa~ 
ther and I had m altercation eh it. 

Experience, however, gives lights ; 
and a « furnished lodging” is the best 
arrangement among the bad. I had 
seven transitions last month, but that 
was owing to accidents ; a man who 
chooses well may commonly stay a 
fortnight in a place. Indeed, as I said 
in the beginning, I have been ten days 
where I am ; and I don’t, up to this 
moment, see clearly what point I shall 
go away upon. The mistress of the 

ouse entertains a pet monkey—fail- 
ing all issue of her own; and I have 
got a new footman, who, I understand, 
plays upon the fiddle. The matter, I 
suspect, will lie between these two. 

I am most nervous myself about the 
monkey. He broke loose the other 
day. I saw him escape over the next 
garden wall, and drop down by the 
side of a.middle-aged gentleman, who 
was setting polyanthuses ! Te= 
spectable man, as was prudent, took 
refuge in a summer-house ; and then 
he pulled up all the polyanthuses ; 
and then tried to “~ in at the sum- 
mer-house window! I think that—— 

Eh !—Why, what the deuce is all 
this ?—Why, the room is full of 
smoke !—Why, what the devil—Tho- 
mas !—[J ring the beil violently.|— 
Thomas !—[_Z call my new Raat 
—Tho-o-o-mas !—Why, some 
has set the house on fire. 

Enter Tuomas. 

Indeed no, your honour—indeed— 
no—it—it’s only the chimney. 

The chimney !, you dog !—get away 
this moment and put it out.—Stay }— 
Thomas !—Thevillain’s gone!—Come 
beck, I say,—what chimney is it ? 

Thomas. Only the kitchen chimney, 


sir. 
Only the kitchen chimney ! youTas- 
cal, how did:you do it? 





Thomas. I. was only tuning my fid- 
dle, your honoar ; and Mary, -house- 
maid, flung the rosin in the fire. 

His fiddle !—Mr North, I- knew it 
would =: agama the land- 
lord, si 

Thomas, He’s not at home, sir. 

Where's his wife ? 

Thomas. She’s in fits, sir. 

You scoundrel, you'll be hanged, to 
acertainty!—There’s a statute for you, 
caitiff 3 pe ipealinates ce 

, and go up the chimney directly, 
wisi ! or I’ kill you with the sonthe 
ing fork, and bury your body in the 
dust-hole. 

[Enter the cat, with a tail as thick 

as my arm, galloping round the 


room. | 

Zounds and death, what’s to be 
done?—My life’s not insured !—I 
must get out of the house. [ Rattling 
of wheels, and cries of “ Fire !” in the 
street.| Oh, the devil! here comes 
the parish engine, and as many thieves 
with it as might serve six parishes !— 
Shut the doors below, I say. [Call- 
ing down stairs.| Don’t let ’em in, 


Thomas !—The house will be gut- 
ted from top to bottom !—Thomas! 
Where is that rascally servant of 
mine! Thomas !—{(Calling in all di- 


rections. |—I—I must see, myself. 
[Scene changes to the kitchen. The 
housemaid in hysterics under the 
Phooh! what a smell of sulphur! 
—Thomas !—Do your chimneys ever 
take fire in Scotland, Mr Editor ?— 
!—I remember, it was on a 
Friday I hired him !—Thomas !—[J 
find him in the jack-towel,|—Take 
a wet blanket, you » and get 
through the garret window.—Crawl 
up the tiles, you wretch, and muffle 

the chimney-pot ! 

Madam !—[ The landlady clings 
round my neck. |\—Madam—tfor Hea- 
ven’s sake !—There is no danger, I as- 
sure you.—[ She clings tighter..|—Or, 
if there is, we had better embrace af- 
ter it’s over.— You'll “ die by me?” 
—No, no; not for the world.—Throw 
some pails of water on the grate, for 
Heaven’s sake !—Damn the monkey ! 

‘how he between one’s legs! Tho- 
mas!—[ The tumult increases. |—Tho- 


! 
_ lomas.—:Down the chimney..]— 
One more peep [J run up stairs]] 
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[Mareh, 
from the window.—Hark, how they 
knock without !—Rat-tat-tat-tat! As 
I live, here are a dozen engines, fifty 
firemen, and four thousand fools !— 
I must be off !—Thomas !—[ He en- 
teraders must escape.—-Thomas ! I’ll 
sepulchre you—but not yet.—Shew 
me the back-door. 

Thomas. There is none, sir.—I’ve 
been trying to get out myself. 

No back-door ! 

|. Znter the Cook, with the monkey 

on her back. The knocking con- 
tinues. 

Cook. Oh laws, sir! We shall all 
be destructed, sir!—Oh laws! where 
is your honour’s double-barrelled 
gun P 

My gun?—up stairs. What d’ye 
want with the gun ? 

Cook. Oh laws, sir! if it was to 
be shot off up the chimbley, it would 
surely put it out. 

She’sright. Run, Thomas! At the 
head of the bed. Away with you. 
Mind— it’s loaded—take care what you 
are about. 

There they go!—They have found 
it.—Now they are downstairs.— Why, 
zounds! the woman has got the gun! 
—Take it from her !—He don’t hear 
me.—Thomas !—She’s going to fire it, 
as I live!—Yes! she’s sitting down 
in the grate !—Thomas !—With her 
body half way up the chimney !—Tho- 
aa ae Rs woman’s a fool.— 

ang! bang! [ Report heard..] Ah! 
there she goes backwards eee all 
up! Here comes the soot, in cart-loads, 
over her!—Thomas! you rascal ! 
—She’s killed !—No, egad! she’s up, 
and running.—Don’t let her come 
near me.—Margery! Pshaw! What's 
her name ?—She’s running towards 
the street door !—Margery !—Why, 
she’s all on fire, and as black as a soot~ 
bag!—Why, stop her, I say.—Ah! 
she gets into the street.—Thomas !|— 
Margery !—Everybody! The woman 
will be burned to death! [Shouts 
without, and noise of water..| Ha!— 
CZ run to the window.|—Huzza !— 
The engines are playing upon her!!! 

That ‘infernal footman! he is .my 
fate—and I thought it would be the 
monkey ! 

Enter Thomas. 

Come in, you sneaking scoundrel. 
—Is the woman burnt ? 

Thomas. No, sir,—she’s only sin- 
ged. 
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_ Singed ! you Beelzebub’s bastard !— 
Curse the monkey—stop him—he’s 
gone off with my gold spectacles ! 

Mr North, if you have compassion, 
hear a man of five-and-forty’s prayer ! 
I can’t stay here !—where am I to go 
to?—If you should think—Thomas! 
—I must get into a hackney coach !— 
If you should think—Call me a hack- 
ney coach, sirrah—and ask the man 
what he charges for it (d’ye hear) by 
the week.—If you should think, Mr 
North, that there is any chance of m 
doing well in Edinburgh—I shouldn't 
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like to be above the fifth story, (I un- 
derstand most of houses run ten. 
—A line, by retiirn, would oblige “ 
constant reader.” As ae ome, 
at present, except my coach 
that I’ve sent for, I can’t say’ danatly 
in what fom of suffering your letter 
will find me; but, by addressing to 
the coffee-house in Rathbone j 
it will somewhere or other come to the 
hands of 
Your very humble servant, 
WRINKLETON FidGet. 





LA MARTINE’S POETRY.” 


WE verily believe, that if the most 
spirited of periodicals were transplanted 
to Paris, our own, for instance, which, 
whatever be its faults, has, at least, 
more vis vite than any other we have 
heard or read of, and the censorship 
were repealed in its favour, it would 
nevertheless die a natural death before 
the end of three months. No matter 
what kind of a book an Englishman 
writes, there is always, at least, food 
for criticism in it ; if not witty itself, 
it is the cause of wit in others ; and 
even if it be nonsense, it is idea-stir- 
ring nonsense :—why, our very Cock- 
neys have paradox, originality, oddity, 
in the midst of all their affectation 
and absurdity, that could have well 
filled our pages from the year of King 
Leigh’s accession to this very hour. 
But we had more respectable fish to 
fry, than such sprats, and one or two 
turns in our pan dished them suffi- 
ciently. Now, unfortunately for the 
desired expansion of Ebonic princi- 
ples,-there are no such Clever asses to 
be met with abroad. T'o Frenchmen, 
in particular; nature seems to have 
meted her gifts in a géldsmith’s scales, 
and to have dealt out talents to the 
nation with all the egalité which it 
prayed for thirty years ago. And this 
not only in degree, but kind: for the 
physiognomies of French mind seem to 
us as similar and undistinguishable as 
their faces—nose, whisker, and mous- 
tache, to the end of the chapter. Per- 
haps this dead level, into which all 
mind subsides in that country, this 
general fusion of all that is original, 
into all that is common-place, is not 


to be es tod attributed to nature. 
Nor could books and papers produce 
it independently of her, for no moré 
diverse and original set of men ever 
existed than ourselves, among whom 
the press is far more busy and effec- 
tive than in any other nation of the 
world. Much less powerful would 
pei be to produce it, than the 
press, the former exciting argument, 
provoking answers and difference of 
opinion, whereas the press is a deaf 
orator, all mouth and no ears, not 
admitting of instant rejoinder. What 
= be the per een Suietened 
there is no Frenchman 
opinions singular or peculiarly his 
own ; a Frenchman is, morally or in- 
tellectually speaking, never an indi- 
vidual, but one ef a class—he exists 
collectively or not at all. Place him 
in solitude, isolate him ; then the man 
breaks out, for he begins to think : but 
when once he to think, he ceases 
to be French, his nation disowns him 
—See their criticisms on Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, De Staél. He that is found 
guilty of a new idea, is a romantic, a 
ool, a foreigner ; and the bold man, 


that commits a single induction, 


ipso facto forfeited his birthright, and 
becomes expatriated. 

When we lay the blame of such de- 
fects upon nature, we do it metaplhio- 
rically—it is merely a mode of ex 
pressing that such and stich ting? 
are so. For we hold it rational, 
as much as possible, to exonerate na-~ 
ture from responsibility in mundane 
affairs, as we would fate from the 
same in ~supramundane coricerns. 





* Nouvelles Meditations Poetiques, par Alphonse de la Martine. Paris, 1624, 
La Mort de Socrate, par Alphonse de la Martine. Paris, 1824. 
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en, we think causes may be found in 
ir habits and institutions sufficient 
Wie Sedigerveden oll eakv'eod pe 
es all ranks an - 
sons of the nation. One great senee 
certainly is the mode of education they 
prefer, which is that of being taught 
every thing, even criticism, rather 
than learning it of themselves. What 
do they do in their colleges >—read— 
No, hear lectures. Instead of 
paying heir crown for a volume, and 
studying and examining its arguments 
and philosophy in their closet, they 
pay twenty times the sum to hear the 
same substance delivered in a course of 
lectures, which, to go to hear, and 
come back from, cost more time than 
_ be sufficient to have genie 
original questions in the pages 
of ‘the philosopher who first started 
and discussed them. But study is 
their abhorrence ; they run to pick up 
‘the skimmings of philosophy, mix- 
ed with the froth of modern cant, 
from some affected professor, such as 
Villemain or Lacretelle, who talk ex- 
tempore for an hour to them, nomin- 
ally on a fixed subject, but really de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, 
as the magazine cant of the day hath 
it. With a book in his hand, one can 
use, think, contradict, write down 
reasons for dissenting ; but — 
ening to a man spouting for an 
without Vivien, how is'a man to 
examine, to reason, to be convinced? 
Education by lecture, then, we think, 
is. one great cause of French mediocri- 
ty; it gives conversation, among a so- 
cial people, the power of blending and 
assimilating all talents—to the dull it 
gives words and pointed expressions, 
while it anticipates and supersedes the 
original ideas of the talented. 

A great many other qualities might 
be enumerated as causes of mediocri- 
ty with this nation ; their contented- 
ness and facility of being pleased ; the 
number and prevalence of talentless 
but respectable works on criticism, 
such as La Harpe and our Blair ; but 
these are effects as much as causes, it 
being a very just, though very unsa- 
 tisfactory way of accounting for these 

things, to say, That dulness has 
been, and therefore will be. The 
same remark may extend to the asser- 
tion also, that the language is the 
great and most active cause of the 
cleverness, as well as of the mediocri- 
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ty, ‘which is spread ’so’evenly over the 
surface of: French literature and so- 


pe 

ithout having even read Hartley, 
who most likely has anticipated the 
assertion, our opinion is, that words 
fettered form the principal association 
of ideas, not perhaps the full sourids 
themselves ; but the faint echoes which 
serve as objects of thought. The 
great axiom of association is, that the 
mind cannot from an insensible 
idea to another insensib/e, but through 
the intervention of a sensible one. 
Every object in the sphere of reflec- 
tion is single, isolate, and unconnect- 
ed even with its opposite, except 
through the sensible matters that are 
substituted for it—these are words, 
uttered words. This strain of argu- 
ment we shall not follow up, inas- 
much as it might frighten one-eighth 
of our readers, especially the follow- 
ers of that dull school of philosophy, 
which fiatters itself with having un- 
dermined materialism, by denying the 
existence of ideas, (these folk pun, not 
philosophise,) and the other seven- 
eighths, it would set slumbering in no 
time. Enough be it for us, that the 
proposition is experimentally true, at 
any rate with regard to Frenchmen, 
one of whom, nay, of whose mightiest 
philosophers, never went deeper in an 
idea than the little occult sound of 
the internal ear. Read any sentence 
of a French author, down from Mon- 
taigne exclusive, no matter what he 
be, poet or philosopher, epigramma-~ 
tist or legislator, and you will see, 
that sounds, and sounds only, have or- 
dered it. The whole French voca- 
bulary is, in fact, nothing more nor 
less than a box of dominos, blank 
must follow blank, and a number its 
corresponding: one. A dictionary of 
antitheses, alliterations, and other af- 
Sections of words, one toanother, would 
make any Frenchman that bought 
and read it an author ; for as to their - 
reasoning, it is but the show of such. 
Open a French volume of reasoning, 
Montesquieu himself, and pause at the 
first parceque, which would lead you 
to expect a rational cause for what- 
ever is previously asserted ; in nine 
cases out of ten, we venture to assert, 
the only mark of causation evident is 
in the commencing letter, or fine eon- 
cluding cadence of the words. Why 
haven't the French a national trage- 
dy? because’ the domino rules of its 

9 
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verse prohibit such. ‘‘ Comment,” 
the author of Racine et 
, comment peindre avec 
uelque vérité les catastrophes sang- 
Lanes narrées par Philippe de Co- 
mines, la chronique scandaleuse de 
Jean de Troyes, si le mot pistolet ne 
peut absolument pas entrer dans un 
be ique?” of a 
ut if the wings of genius are clip- 
ped by the restrictions and poverty of 
the French tongue, those of dulness 
are im 
small No one amongst us 
can have learned to or express 
himself in French, without perceiving 
how easy it is to shine in it, how na- 
turally, and of itself, it runs into an- 
tithesis, and pointed apophthegm, and 
how very important and discovery- 
like a little common sense looks when 
so clothed. We have seen very dull 
Englishmen say very brilliant things 
in the Gallic tongue, and pass in so- 
ciety for the first time, de n’avoir pas 
@esprit. Whatis their poetry 
or philosophy with us?—below con- 
tempt, scarce worthy the translation 
of Aaron Hill. Look in our litera- 
ture what books of criticism pass cur- 
rent with them ; for as to works of 
imagination, their t pro is, 
like the sun, to reflect the ra Bo 
on beholders, and to shed wherever 
the rays arise a portion of their en- 
livening quality. So taste is the reflec- 
tion of genius, and springs up before 
it, created by the object it is to ad- 
mire. The works of Scott and Byron 
have created, have forced a relishing 
taste among these French, which still 
struggles with their old, indigenous 
ideas ; the eclat of our romantic lite- 
rature, at variance with all their ideas, 
has literally bullied them into admi- 
ration. But in works of reason, which 
have not the power of those of imagi- 
nation, we see the humble rank of ta- 
lent they are contented to worship, 
and our humblest writers and decent 
compilers swell into importance as 
they pass the water.* Indeed so con- 
vinced are we, how much the intel- 
lectual exchange between the two 
countries, like that of money, is in 
our favour, that we would strong- 
ly advise some of our minor wits 
to transplant themselves to France, 
where, moreover, their political dis- 


by its facilities in no» 
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existing French literature. 
notice of their living poets in May last, 
M. De La Martine hes published two 
little volumes ; one of them a collection. 
of Meditations ; the other on the Death 
of Socrates. De La Vigne, who, we 
see, has been appointed libravian to the 
Duke of Orleans, is ‘preparing new 
Messeniennes for the press, and has 
just brought out his long-talked-of 
comedy of the Ecole des Vieillards, at 
the theatre Francais. It unites the 

wers of Talma and Mademoiselle 

ars ; and has been, we hear, success- 
ful; but as it is not yet published, 
we must defer an account of it till 
next number. As to Beranger, he has 
been writing a chanson or two ; but as 
no publisher dare print them, their 
circulation is confined to the liberal 
circlesin MS. M. Arnault, to besure, 
and some inferior craftsmen, have, 
like folks of a similar stamp in our 
own country, written gubteintel 
dies ; that is, tragedies that linger the 
season, and live ten representations. 
ne — than this class, indeed, are 
the former tragedies of De La Vigne ; 
but the success of all can i econmeisel 
for, without attributing such to drama- 
tic genius : 

** On nous objectera le succés des 
Vépres Siciliennes, du Paria, des Ma- 
chabées, de Regulus,” says the author 
of * Racine et Shakespeare,’ alread 
quoted, ** ces piéces font beaucoup de 
plaisir ; mais elles ne font pas un plai- 
sir dramatique. Le public, qui ne 
jouit pas d’ailleurs d’une extréme li- 

é, aime a entendre reciter des sen- 
timens généreux exprimés en beaux 
vers. Mais c'est la un aa ir épique, 
et non pas dramatique, &c.” 

We have already noticed, in the case 
of De La Vigne’s Messeniennes, that 





Vor. XV. 


" See Chateaubriand’s Preface to “ Les Martyrs.”’ 
2L 





ad.of poetry, which founds its spirit 
and suecess on fanning the flame of po- 
litical sentiments, as a proof of the want 
of poetical spirit, at least of the true. 
And M. De La Vigne never quits the 
region of politics, that his poetry does 
not fall straight to common-place. La 
‘Martine depends on no such helps ;— 
he is ph lady’s, the lover’s, the een 
mentalist’s poet ; religious in principle, 
though impartial in party matters. Al- 
though considered the ultra poet, he 
«an admire a mend; and M. Cou- 
.sins, and his independent fortune, en- 
ables him to follow his own ideas with 
impunity and without bias. The 
French critics declare, that the new 

Meditationsare not so well written; that 
is, not so good French as the first ; that 
pad are growing terribly puerile in 
style ; and they have scarce a writer of 
any talent soargpey do not accuse of 
being i t of their native tongue. 

“_— (De Hendhall) is said to write 
French, and M. Simond infamous: 

it is the fashion everywhere, indeed, 
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to write bad French ; (where can there 
be worse than in Quentin Durward? 
every French word or sentence in the 
preface is rng 2 “on appelient, as- 
siette for plat, = They may an- 
swer with De Staél, to whom some one 
said, the French don’t own your lan- 
guage for theirs: Tant pis pour eua, 
was the reply. 

In the “‘ Nouvelles Meditations Po- 
etiques,” the adieu to the sea is pret~ 
ty ; and “ Le Poete Mourant” contains 
many beautiful passages ; but the piece 
most interesting to our readers, is his 
Ode to Buonaparte. That witty ama- 
teur, impious writer, and wretched 
critic, M. De Hendhall, in his Life of 
Rossini, lately published, compares 
this ode of La Martine’s with Byron’s 
English, and Manzoni’s Italian, on the 
same subject: he prefers Manzoni’s— 
about the most wretched, flat, common- 
place ode that even Italy ever produ- 
ced ; unworthy, indeed, of Manzoni, 
the author of ‘ Carmagnolla.” We 
give the better part of Martine’s: 


“ Sur un écueil battu par la vague plaintive 
Le nautonnier de loin voit blanchir sur la rive, 
Un tombeau prés du bord, par le flots déposé ; 
Le temps n’a pas encore bruni l’etroite pierre, 
Et sous le vert tissu de la ronce et du lierre, 
On distingue . . . un sceptre brisé ! 


“ Ici git . . . point de nom! 


-. +. demandez a la terre” 


Ce nom ? il est inscrit en sanglant caractére, 
Des bords du Tanais au sommet du Cédar, 
Sur le bronze et le marbre, et sur le sein des braves, 
Et jusque dans le coeur de ces troupeaux d’esclaves, 
Qu’il fouloit tremblants sous son char. 


Depuis ces deux 


Jamais nom qu ici 


Sur Paile de 


ds noms qu’un siécle au siécle annonce, 
toute langue prononce 
foudre aussi loin ne vola, 


Jamais d’aucun mortel Ie pied qu’un souffle efface, 
N’ imprima sur la terre une plus forte trace, 
Et ce pied s'est arrété la! 


“* Tl est la! ... sous trois pas un enfant le mesure ! 
Son ombre ne rend pas méme un léger murmure! 
Le pied d’un ennemi foule en paix son cercueil ! 
Sur ce front foudroyant le moucheron bourdonne, 
Et son ombre n’entend que le bruit monotone, 
D’une vague contre un écueil ! 


“ Ne crains pas, cependant, ombre encor inquiéte, 
Que je vienne outrager ta majesté muette ! 


Non, la lyre aux tombeaux n’ 


a jamais insulté, 


La mort fut de tout temps la'asile de la gloire 


Rien ne doit jusqu’ ici poursuivre une memoire. 


Rien! . 


--  excepté la vérité ! 
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“< Ta tombe et ton berceau sont couverts d’un nuage, 
Mais pareil a l’éclair tu sortis d’un orage, 
Tu foudroyas le monde avant d’ayoir un nom ! 
Tel ce Nil dont Memphis boit les vagues fécondes, 
Avant d’étre nommeé fait bouillonner ses ondes 
, Aux solitudes de Memnon. 


** Les dieux étoient tombés, les trénes étoient vides, 

La victoire te prit sur ses ailes rapides, 

D’un peuple de Brutus la gloire te fit roi! 

Ce siécle dont l’écume entrainoit dans sa course 

Les meeurs, les rois, les dieux . . .‘refoulé vers sa source, 
: Recula d’un pas devant toi ! 


Tu combattis l’erreur sans regarder le nombre ; 
Pareil au fier Jacob tu luttas contre un ombre! 
Le fantéme croula sous le poids d’un mortel ! 
Et de tous ces grands noms profanateur sublime 
Tu jouas avec eux, comme la main du crime 
Avec les vases de l’autel. 


* * * * * * 


* Gloire ! honneur ! liberté ! ces mots que "homme adore 
Retentissoient pour toi comme l’airain sonore 
Dont un stupide écho repéte au loin le son ! 
De cette langue, en vain ton oreille frappée, 
Ne comprit ici bas que le cri de l’epée, 
Et le male accord du clairon ! 


.  Superbe, et dédaignant ce que la terre admire 
Tu ne demandois rien au monde, que l’empire ! 
Tu marchois! .... tout obstacle étoit ton ennemi ! 
Ta volonté voloit comme ce trait rapide 
Qui va frapper le but ow le regard le guide, 

Méme a travers un coeur ami ! 


«* Jamais ro éclaircir ta royale tristesse 
; des fi 


La coupe estins ne te versa l’ivresse ; 
Tes yeux d’une autre pourpre aimoient a s’enivrer ! 
Comme un soldat debout qui veille sous les armes, 
Tu vis de la beauté le sourire ou les larmes, 

Sans sourire et sans soupirer ! 


*« Tu n’aimois que le bruit du fer, le cri d’alarmes ! 

L’eclat resplendissant de l’aube sur les armes ! 

Et ta main ne flattoit que ton léger coursier, 

Quand les flots ondoyants de sa pale criniere 

Sillonnoient comme un vent, la sanglante poussiére, 
Et que ses pieds brisoient l’acier ! 


** Tu grandis sans plaisir, tu tombas sans marmure ! 
Rien d’humain ne battoit sous ton épaisse armure; 
Sans haine et sans amour, tu vivois pour penser ! 
Comme l’aigle regnant dans un ciel solitaire, 
Tu n’avois qu'un regard pour mesurer la terre 

Et des serres pour l’embrasser ! 


The other poem of La Martine’s, on the Death of Socrates, is a fall indeed, 
being but a wretched ca vse of the Phedo of Plato, to which he seems to 
have been unfortunately tempted by Cousine’s translation of the Greek philoso- 
pher, just published. 
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DELAVIGNE’S NEW COMEDY AND MESSENIENNES.* 


I saw Talma and Mademoiselle 
last night, in Casimir Dela- 

’s new — which my fair 

ds wept abundantly. It was the 

of a month to engage a place, 

of an hour to get in, and the piece 

has al er made such a noise, that 
it is well worth yours and your read- 
er’s whiles hearing about it. The 
“ Eeole des Vieillards,” or the school 
for old men, as it is entitled, is found- 
ed on the very trite subject of an old 
gentleman with a young wife, who 
goes the usual routine -in 
such cases of expense, flirtation, &c. 
A certain duke, who, a /a.Frangaise, 


Le Due. 
Danville. 


lets lodgings to the new-married cou- 
Ble, gives some cause of jealousy to 

e husband, which, as the piece is a 
comedy, is of course cleared up. The 
three first acts of the play, and in- 
deed the fifth, are remarkably stupid, 
but. the fourth contains one or two 
scenes of ion, superior to any- 
thing of the kind, I have witnessed, 
even inf French tragedy. I'll give you 
one short specimen ;—the duke is hid- 
den in a closet, and the husband, as 
soon as his wife disappears, calls him 
forth, gives vent to his passions, and 

nges him. . 


“ Cette lutte entre nous ne saurait étre égale, 
Entre nous votre injure a comblé l’intervalle ; 


en quel-qu’il soit, 2 combattre forcé, 
escend par l’offense au rang de l’offensé. 

De quel rang parlez vous ? Si mon honneur balance, 
C’est pour vos cheveux blanes qu'il se fait violence, 
Vous auriez du les voir avant de m’outrager, 


Vous ne le 


uvez plus quand je veux les venger. 


Je serais ridicule et vous seriez victime. 
Le ridicule cesse of commence le crime, 
Et vous le commetrez ; c'est votre chatiment. 


Ah ! vous croyez, messieurs, qu'on 


Masquant ses vils 
Attenter a la pai 
On se croyait 

La mort 


t impunément, 
d’un air de badinage, 


au bonheur d’un ménage. 
, on devient criminel : 

‘un honnéte homme est un 
Ou vainqueur, ou vaincu, moi, ce com 


ids éternel. 
t m’honore, 


Tl vous fletrit vaincu, mais vainqueur plus encore ; 


Votre honneur y mourra ; Je sais tr 


qu’a Paris, 


_ Le monde est sans pitié pour le sort des maris ; 
Mais dés que leur sang coule, on ne rit plus, on blame, 
Vous ridicule! non, non ; yvouz serez infame ! 


Talma is greatly admired by the 
French in the character of Danville— 
I cannot agree’ with them, Not 
but that he acts it well, and repre- 
sents no doubt to the life, a modern 
French gentleman, through the diffe- 
rent emotions of rage, love, &c. which 
prey be nie ally Leann 
as an an must, the very ori- 
chasl Postion Sipaptnmepldiations, 
when under the influence of their 
passions, the actor who imitates him 
must appear much more so. There 
is such a want of dignity and man- 
hood in a Frenchman moved, that 


to sympathize with him is impossible. 
The wriggling and twisting, for it 
does not amount to agitation, of his 
head, legs, and arms, by which he en- 
deavours to express his emotion, re- 
sembles far more the action of a mon- 
key than aman. He is on wires—his 
rage is expressed by trembling, and his 
feeling by the fidgets. The awful 
calm of suppressed passion, or its mo- 
mentous and ing burst, when it 
overpowers check, are quite un- 
known tohim. Such is the nation, 
and an actor cannot go elsewhere for 
a model, than to his countrymen, the 





* L’Ecole des Vieillards, Comedie par M. Casimir Delavigne, Paris, 1823. 
Trois Messeniennes Nouvelles par la meme Auteur, Paris, 1824. 
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living types of. nature, ponasding ing to 
their acceptation and taste. And hi 

is the great cause why the French 
have no national drama, none found- 
ed on modern manners and feelings ; 
they feel and are convinced, that any 
representation of modern life, in fact, 
of Frenchmen as they are, could never 
by the best of comedians be made 
heroic, sublime, or anything but ridi- 
culous ; and hence it that. their 
dramatic ideal is that of antiquity, of 
— and Rome. On teens stilts a 
tragedian must give up the wrigglings, 
the tonabiiings” and The wiry action, 
on which he, being a Frenchman, forms 
his natural action—as Cesar, or Achil- 
les, he cannot condescend to the petty 
habits even of a French hero. This is 
the great excellence of Talma in tra- 
gedy—that he has little or none of the 
monkeyishness of his country. True, 
he has some, such as bringing his 
hand to the level of his face, and sha- 
ae there ied j Pas & 

other great iarity, that o: 

flinging his two united h over his 
left shoulder, which seems so very 
odd to us, is not little, but rather a 
bold and free action. However, the 
great merit of Talma is, that of all 


French actors, he is the leasta Freneh= ~ 


man on the stage. The same merit 
had Kemble (and Kean has not) in 
Roman character, of not being Eng- 
lish ; the actor of a classic character 
should be abstract in his manner, but 
nevertheless, this excellence is so far 
from being a beauty to us, that, as 
classic characters cannot be well played 
without it, so much do we dislike it, 
that we had rather never behold one 
of them upon the stage. 

For the above reasons, both the 
French drama and comedians are abo- 
minable, when off their stilts—their 
ideal of poetry and acting is reduced 
to that of modern France. So that it 
is difficult.to decide which is more 
stupid and ridiculous—aserious French 
comedy, or Talma in one. There is 
a pleasure, to be sure, to be derived 
from hearing sound ethics and liberal 
principles well declaimed from the 
stage Mais c’est 14,” observes the 
author of Racine et Shakespeare, 
“un plaisir épique, et non pas dra- 
matique. I] n’y jamais ce degré d'il- 
lusion necessaire 4 une émotion pro- 
fonde.” ‘The same author proceeds to 
state the reasons, which we have quo- 
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ted inthe preceding article, (p. 259,) 
why the Fren ic crowd to hear 
to admire plays, which, in any 

other part of the world, would set an 
audience asleep. 

ee gy ay re new sya 
whi e acting of Ma- 
Seoesienlln Mors gumckabe much more 
than that of Talma. 
believe, acted before 
conclusion, ing them so in 
this, is, that the comedian possesses 
far greater tragic powers than the tra-~ 
gedian dome vy ic 

Mr Delavigne has, since the appear 
ance of wp st published another 
volume of * Messeniennes”— more 
last words. And these last are the 
dullest of the three. 
. The first of this ‘pew yan 
ve r, and isan ess - 
peat ae Greeks. ac laga ay is the — 
voyage of a young Greek, who traver- 
ses Kurope in search of Liberty :— 


“A Naple, il trouva son idole 

Qui tremblait un glaive a la main ; 
Il vit Rome, et pas un Romain 

Sur les débris du Capitole ! 

cA btomnreerey 4-/ dans les rangs 
Des oppresseurs de l’Ausonie, 

Que le succés change en tyrans 

Les vainqueurs de la tyrannie. 

‘ Tl trouva les Anglais trop fiers ; 
Albion se dit magnanime ; 

Des noirs elle a brisé les fers, 

Et ce sont les blancs qu’elle opprime.” 


The third is to Buonaparte. This 
has been a fair subject for emulation 
among the poets of Europe. You 
have before given an account of Mr 
La Martine’s - Mr De ourgar< 
in the rigmarol, impious, but witty 
life, which he has lately given y* ee 
sini, compares Byron’s Ode, that 
La Martine, prs pom Italian one by 
Manzoni, the author of ‘“‘ Carmagno- 
la,” together, and gives the palm to 
Manzoni. M. De Hendhall is a block- 
head in criticism, and Manzoni’s ode 
about the dullest that ever Italy, that 
land of wretched versifiers, ever pro- 
duced. Let me give you some extracts 
from Delavigne’s. After an intro- 
duction, spirited enough, Buonaparte 
is represented, like Manfred, visited 
by three sister spirits, who are, it 
seems, his destinies at the three dif- 
ferent periods ofhis life. They succeed 
one another, each addressing him : 


never, I 
er. 
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« Pauvre et ornemens, belle de ses hauts faits, 
La premiére semblait une vierge Romaine 
Dont le ciel a‘bruni les traits. 
Le front ceint d’un rameau de chéne, 
Elle appuyait son bras sur un drapeau Francais. 
Il rappelait un jour d’éternelle memoire ; 
Trois couleurs rayonnaient sur ses lambeaux sacrés 
Par la foudre noircis, poudreux et déchirés, 
Mais déchirés par la victoire. 


«€ Je t’ai connu soldat ; salut: te voila roi. 
De Marengo la terrible journée 
Dans tes fastes, dit-elle, a pris place aprés moi ; 
Salut ; je suis sa sceur ainée. 


*« Je te guidais au premier rang ; 
Je protégeai ta course et dictai ta parole 
Qui ramena des tiens le courage expirant, 
Lorsque la mort te,vit si grand, 
Qu’elle te respecta sous les foudres d’Arcole. 


** Tu changeas mon drapeau contre un sceptre d’airain : 
Tremble, je vois palir ton étoile éclipsée. 

La force est sans appui, du jour qu'elle est sans frein. 
Adieu, ton régne expire et ta gloire est passée.” 


The second spirit, 


——— “ unissait aux palmes des déserts 
Les dépouilles d’Alexandrie. ’ 


“ La derniére—6 pitie, dés fers chargeaint ses bras !” &c. 
Loin d’elle les trésors qui parent la conquéte, 

Et Vappareil des t ol se prisonniers ! 

Mais des cyprés, beaux comme des lauriers, 
De leur sombre couronne environnaient sa téte.” 


Such are his visions ! But asks and answers the poet, ‘ Ou s’est-il réveillé ?” 


“* Seul et sur un rocher d’ou sa vie importune 

Troublait encore les rois d’une terreur commune, 

Du fond de son exil encor présent partout, 

Grand comme son malheur, détréné, mais debout 
Sur les débris de sa fortune.” 


This, in any language, is fine poetry, nor can the poem of Byron himself, 
on the same subject, excel it. 
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Hav I not been brought up at K——, 
I should probably have ed, when, 
many years afterwards, I saw the sign 
of * the good woman,”—quasi, ‘‘ the 
woman without a head.” But ‘ out- 
stretched,” as I had been, “‘ upon the 
rack of this tough world,” I had not 
forgotten the days of my childishness 
so much as to give into the ill-natured 
jeer of this misogynist of a tapster. 
I knew and felt it to be an outrageous 
libel upon the sex; I had seen with 
mine own eyes, and heard with mine 
own ears ; and I hereby affirm, all as- 
sertions whatsoever to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that there is, or ra- 
ther was, (for ‘rest her soul, she is 
dead,”) one good woman in the world. 

Next door to the cottage where I 
was nurtured, and of which he was 
the landlord, lived John Hall and his 
wife. I shall not readily forget them, 
for besides, as I have already said, be- 
ing our landlord, he was to me, the 
source of many a childish pleasure, 
and, at times, the awe-striking dis- 
penser of many a childish fear. He 
was at once a sort of governor and be- 
nefactor. Although our houses were 
separate, the little garden in front was 
one, and when I was allowed to run 
or to pull a flower on the nether side of 
the row of “ nasturtium,” that sepa- 
rated his part from “ ours,” my feli- 
city was complete. It was he who al- 
lotted me my little garden behind, 
who gave me bricks for my rabbit- 
house, and a cord for my swing ; it 
was he whose voice struck terror into 
me when I had mis-aimed a stone, 
broken a rail, or left open 4 gate—but 
where am I wandering? « 

He, as I said, lived next door to us, 
with his wife, who was his second, 
(and well it was she was so, for who 
could have been second to her?) and an 
unmarried daughter by a former mar- 
riage ; for Peggy Hall 
living, as if fate and nature were de- 
termined 

‘* to leave the world no copy.” 

To her daughter-in-law, however, she 
was kind—reasonably kind. I say 
“* reasonably kind,” because her kind- 
ness, here, however kind, was still no- 
thing compared to that she bore for her 
husband, in whom she was wrapped, 
** shut up, in measureless content.” 

John was clerk of the parish ; and 
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d no children - 


= 


besides, being 
age and no despicable stone-mason, he 
supplied all re pnw with gravestones, 
epttaphs and all (such was his scholar- 
ship), and had amassed together by 
his crafts, money enough to make him 
architect and owner of a good many 
cottages in the village. He was thus, 
being a man of consequence, generally , 
known by the name of “ the captain’ 
—as how ? “marry tropically,” being: 
the commander of others, though not 
in a military sense. There was, how-., 
ever, an air of superior respectability 
about him—a sort of reverend autho-. 
rity in his face. He had been success- 
ful in life, and.was looked up to by 
his neighbours, notwithstanding some 
certain deviations of the flesh and the 
devil, from which neither his prudence. 
nor his semi-clerical capacity exempt- 
ed him. John liked a “‘ cheerful glass, 
albeit, not wisely, but too well.” He 
was no pypeenite either ; and the aus- 
terity which, in his countenance, con-, 
cealed for the most part a vein of dry 
humour, arose more from that keen- 
ness which always looks steadily at the 
main chance, than from any feelings 
of the “ rigidly righteous” sort. John, 
never pretended to be of what Burns 
calls the “ unco guid.” 

His wife was some years younger. 
than he. She had been what, in the 
north, is called ‘a sonsie lass,” and. 
was of respectable parentage and edu-. 
cation, as such things go in the coun- 
try. She still retained, and did to the, 
last, though the hue was broken on, 
her cheek, that florid freshness which. 
rustics admire so mache probaliy be- 
cause they have it—and which the 
genteel think vulgar—probably be- 
cause they have itnot. Moreover, she 
was tall, and had ‘* money in her 
purse.” John had met with her, a 
gay widower, but “‘ whose means were 
still in supposition.” He came, saw, 
and conquered. Her envious friends 
opposed every bar to the match. Per- 
haps they were not over nice in the 
execution of this species of preventive 
service. Be it as it might, 


“¢ With love’s light wings he did o’er-, 
perch these walls,” 

and one fine Sunday morning bore her, 

off behind him on a — in triumph 

to Kirk-W——n. ey went on and 


now seventy years of 
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thinks I see her now ; her unceasing 
the hotisehold affairs; her 
the huge shelves of well- 
pewter plates and dishes, 
brightness was an emblem of 
virtues. How her eye followed 
her husband when he moved! how 
her ear drank in his words when he 
spoke ! Even when busiest, and when 
not addressed, she would half pause, 
without absolutely stopping, at the 
sound of his voice. I know not how 
it was—but her manner of listening 
and attending to him was as different 
from the attention she bestowed upon 
other interlocutors, as one thing can be 
from another, and yet to every speaker 
she was most attentive. Had John 
uttered oracles as fast as he sometimes 
uttered oaths, (but this was some- 
times,) she could not have listened 
with more intense and enchained in- 
terest. He was the god of her idola- 
try—the focus, into which seemed to 
be condensed, in one bright ray, all 
her pleasures, her cares, her hopes, 
her fears, on this side the grave. 


' It was pleasant to see the old man 
on a Sabbath morning,—for then he 
was the greatest,—preparing to set out 


for the church {which was at some 
distance) where he performed his cle- 
rical duties. He had, latterly, grown 
stiff with age and rheumatism, and 
was unable to walk the whole distance 
there and back again. For this, in- 
deed, when a pened near e | large, 
or a wedding icularly riotous oc- 
curred, there might peradventure be 
sometimes more reasons than one. 
However, for his perfect ease, in an 
contingency, he kept a strong ass, whic: 
was tethered through the summer in 
a corner of the meadow, and in the 
winter shared the byre with the cow. 
I used sometimes to think that Peggy 
seemed as if she felt that Billy, meri- 
torious animal as he was, did not move 
so stately as he might or ought to have 
done, considering what a freightage 
he bore. To have pleased her fond 
fancy, he should have curvetted like 
. Roan Barbary,” 
* As proudly as he did disdain the ground.” 
- His equipments were as nice as his 
master’s, and as strictly attended to. 
There he stood at “the mount, with 
his well-stuffed saddle, and bridle 


clean and neat, waiting for the old 
man, with his black lappetted waist. 
coat, his dark-blue coat, with 
black horn buttons, and his dark-grey 
worsted regsine, lled up and strap- 
ped, and buckled comfortably round 

is thighs. His spur on one heel, his 
switch in his hand, and his venerable 
white hair neatly combed under his 
carefully-brushed low-crowned hat ; 
his = waiting with a rose in 
his breast and another in his hand, 
chosen from the tall white-rose bush 
by the garden gate. His daughter 
Betty and his wife had alternately the 
Fone: | of attending him ; but whe- 
ther she went or staid, who so happy 
as Peggy on a Sunday morning! If 
she went, there was John, 

“ The cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
in his place of honour ; if she staid, 
there was his repast to be provided 
when he returned. The pot was to be 
boiled and replenished with the joint 
of mutton and the dumplings; and the 
kale thickened with barley, cabbage, 
celery, carrots, and leeks, with the tiny 
leaves of the marigold and thyme 
floating on its tempting surface. There 
Was ever a porringer ready for me, 
(when shall I fare so again?) when 
wearied, perhaps, with pursuing the 
butterflies all the hot summer forenoon 
through the garden, or escaping from 
an occasional nm fly, which, to our 
childish fancies, (we called them “ fly- 
ing adders,”) were next in ¢error to 
the Lambton worm, or that of Laidley. 
Her grandson was my first friend, and 
she was attached to me as his compa- 
nion ; nor will her homely but affec- 
tionate “‘ weel’s m’on thee !” ever away 
from my memory. Happy days! 

John sometimes got home in good 
time, and sometimes not. If the firing 
of multitudirious guns over the bride’s 
head announced a riotous wedding, the 
excitement was often continued till 
night. But after a common Sunday’s 
duty they would generally go, on a 
fine summer afternoon, to sit in a sort 
of paddock or pleasure garden, which 
John had hedged off from the larger 
garden, in a corner of the field. It had 
a willow arbour, with a seat, and was 
planted with such flowers, herbs, and 
odoriferous shrubs, as our rude North- 
umbrian climate can be brought to to- 
lerate. It was commonly known b 
the name of the ‘* Captain’s Folly’;”. 
and some envious tongues would not 
hesitate to hint, that it was indeed 

2 
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g of fool’s. paradise. To 

“egy it we third, nay, the se- 

ven heaven, if there be seven. It 
a 


. 2 
t who 


plantas, it more Adam was 
he fell; for in Peggy’s esteem 
John could not fall. She would give 
“you a rose or a bit of sweet-brier out 
of it, as if it were the blessed amaranth 
that adorns the eternal bowers. There 
they would sometimes sit with their 
daughter, their grandson, and myself, 
and John, after telling who was and 
was not at church, worthy-or unwor- 
thy of note, parishioners or strangers, 
would haply repeat the text, and sol-fa 
over the Psalms he had selected for the 
day—for John was vain of his know- 
ledge and taste in Psalmody, which 
he thought unequalled, and his wife 
miraculous. He had been a musicant 
in his youth, and would still at times 
condescend to favour one with a tune 
on the old English. flute. Peggy used 
sometimes to venture hesitatingly to 
ask him to play “ Roslin Castle,” (as 
he used to play it her,) with a full 
ion that it. must strike every 
earer, as it did her, with rapture, un- 
surpassed since the days of Corelli or 
Master Henry Lawes—though I pro- 
test, before heaven, that, with an in- 
differently fair natural ear, I never 
(through the many stops and pauses 
the old man was obliged to pond 
could piece out the tune. But then 
was not his wife. 

All John’s evenings, however, were 
not spent in this way. He had a trick 
of what he called “ going to the head 
of the town,” a movement which, 
— — yom his “ too, 

i to all inquirers saying 
he ~ a gone to the “head of "the 
town.” This “ the neighbours” used 
to say, “ Poor man, was his worst 
fault.” Perhaps it might. I, for my 

, Never went into the question, 
and his wife never would admit that 
he had any fault—so the proof was 
lost upon her. There was nothing to 
build syllogisms upon. She, however, 
did-not altogether, as one would say, 
relish the subject. She did not quar- 
rel with it, but kept out of its way 
when she could. I well recollect, one 
day, when one of her gossips had been 
rash enough to shew a little scepticiem 
as to the infallibility of some of John’s 
conclusions, Peggy looked her gravely 
in the face, and said, with an air of 

Vou. XV. 


each other for many a day after. 


al ites » & sore one; for 
ohn, like many more, was moat sub- 
ject to tantrums when in liquor, and, 
to her, upon suzh occasions, was-not 
always over gentle. It was in vain, 
certainly. Had he loved’ a quarrel 
better than Petruchio, “ now dinnot 
be angered, John Hall,” was the ne 
plus ultra of what she reckoned consti-° 
tutional remonstrance. 

John preserved to the last his deci- 
sion, his superiority, and his li 
vanity ; for of this last he had “‘ enoug’ 
with over measure,” and his wife pam- 

ed it as she did his musical genius. 

e had a library ; it was the pride of 
the whole house. I ought to remem- 
pg el eon ten pris etre 
it ten times—as a lo 
There were sundry volumes of the 
Gentleman’s- Magazine, the Ladies’ 
Magazine, and the Town and Country 
Magazine, (with, O tempora! the 
tete a tetes between Admiral this and 
Lady that ;) there was a Gazetteer, a 
Gardener’s Dicti , an odd volume 
of Derham’s Physico-Theology, an old 
treatise on Mensuration, the Beauties 
of England and Wales, the Spectator 
wanting a volume, the Guardian en- 
tire, Joseph Andrews, a MS. collec 
tion of the receipts of the celebrated 
itinerant physician, Doctor Burrough, 

his picture, without a shirt, for the 
tor never wore one, and what was 
rather more remarkable, seldom took 
thoney asa fee, hung on the window, ) 
a Guide to the Altar, the Whole Duty 
of Man, the meng — a treatise 
on Freemasonry, (for John of 
being a freemason, though that’ heard 
some doubts thrown upon his title,) I 
think completed the catalogue. Had 
it been the Alexandrian, it could not 
have been more thought of. The last 
time I saw John he catechized me, as 


usual, in my learning, and —_ 

my Latin. His knowledge of the dead 
languages was in part derived from the 
sentences he used to put on grave~ 
stones, and I think “ dormit, non 
mortua est,” was the scrap that gene- 
rally came most i to his memory, 
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268. 
though far be it from me to say that but it was observed, that from that 
this was the extent of his classical time forward he was drawing with an 
learning. As I had about as-much accelerated velocity towards the place 
Latin as he, the examinations, for the of his rest. He gently, and ra- 
part, passed off as smoothly and ther suddenly, having risen from bed, 
i and not quite finished putting on his 
to do, and equally to the amusement clothes. “‘ Betty,” said he to his 
of the bystanders. The old man’s daughter, “ I think I cannot be ry 9 
Praxis, however, was too ominous. She was supporting him. He laid his 
Shortly after this his wife died, and head on her shoulder, and the old 
he did not survive her long. His na- man’s spirit departed softly and will- 
tural strength of mind prevented his ingly, without a struggle or a pang. 
mutch shewing the effect of the shock ; Requiescat ! T. D. 





SONNETS. 


I. 
-Tuere is a runnel creeps across a fell, 
Far, noteless, poor,—unheeded as the tear 
That steals down Misery’s cheek.—No summits near 
To catch the eye ; no mountain-heights to tell, 
That it too, on a time, can foam and swell : 
But under brechins green it wanders clear ; 
Now mossy,—now ’mid the grey stones severe ; 
All unadorn’d, save by the heather-bell. 
There have I wanderd many a musing hour, 
Till evening deepen’d on the quiet dy: 
And when the breeze blew, mark’d the daisy cower, 
And dip into the stream that rippled by. 
Oh! Nature, thou canst never lose thy power, 
Still full and all-sufficient for the eye. 


II. 

Brinxsurn—if Time shall spare me—as the weed 
Cowering to earth doth cheat the mower’s blade— 
Shall I not smile, once more to thread this glade, 

And seek thy waters, murmuring in their speed ? 

Here have I drunk of happiness indeed ; 

And straying here, as heretofore I stray’d, 

Sure I shall meet with Pleasure, or her shade, 
Haunting, like me, the long-loved spot. *T'will breed 
Perchance remembrances that bear a sting ; 

A pensive joy, that hath some kin to woe: 

Yet, if the unexpected drops that spring 
At sight of thee, be sweeter in their flow 

Than aught of bliss that other scenes can bring, 
‘Why should I pause, or wish this were not so? 

T. D. 
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Ireland. 


IRELAND. 


TaeLanp again receivesits full share 
of the attention of Parliament, and we 
are exceedingly glad of it. There is 

little to please, and much to 
offe mee the ssopenrs = 
tions which respect sister king- 
dom ; but. they, nevertheless, keep the 
eyes and hearts of the people of Kng- 
land directed towards em and we re- 
gard this as an advantage of very great 
importance. After what has been al- 
ready written and said, any detailed 
discussion of Irish affairs is out of the 
question ; but there are several portions 
of them, which may be very profit- 
ably dwelt upon in the present state 
of public feeling. On some of these, 
we will briefly touch, without any re- 
gard to order and connection, and 
without being at all ambitious of dis- 
playing originality. If we think fit to 
repeat, what has been said a thousand 
times already, we shall not scruple to 
do it, justified as we shall be, by the 
maxim of the ancient,—‘* That can 
never be said too often, which can ne- 
ver be said often enough.” 

It is the curse of Ireland that its 
Rame calls into operation almost every 
species of party feeling. Great state 
questions, in general, only bring into 
collision the affections ont antipathies 
of the Whig and the Tory, and this 
is often enough quite sufficient to 
render what is true, wise, and expe- 
dient, perfectly invisible ; but the state 
of this unhappy country can neger be 
discussed, without involving, in fierce 
conflict, the Protestants and the Ca- 
tholics—the enemies of the Establish- 
ed Church, and its friends—the su 

of what . called Catholic 

ipation, and its ents— 
pa penny me not how aah other 
hostile bodies, as well as the two great 
political parties of the empire. The 
consequences, alas! are, that in the 
diseussion, the first object is to gain 
a triumph for certain men, to esta- 
blish certain abstract doctrines, or to 
destroy, or defend, certain general 
laws and institutions, and the termi- 
nation of Ireland’s miseries and atro~ 
cities is the /ast. Public wisdom is se- 
duced to leave the real evils of Ireland 
and their remedies unthought of, that 
it may occupy itself with the fictitious 
ones which passion, prejudice, and in- 
terest lay before it. 

We can only account by this, for 


the extraordinary fact, that one sys 
tem of discussion is followed wi 
gard to England, and a directly 
site one 1 a ster 
country. Here, we keep 
ata ap 

we jumble them all into a whole. 
Coenen See Bee in Eng- 
land, we ask where they prevail ; we 
ascertain whether it is the agricultu- 
ral, the manufacturing, or come 
mercial class, that is ss we go 
to woe cause at once, and shape our 
remedy according to its suggestions: 
but if single class in Ireland be dise 
tressed and guilty, we instantly as- 
sume that the nation at large is so, 


and, instead of applying practical re- 
a to ial evils, we ae o 
eory in all haste, to legislate for 
aoe tion. Ireland is almost 
invariably spoken of as though the 
whole people were wretched and cri- 
minal ; and almost every measure is 
declaimed against as useless, that is 
not calculated to bear upon every class 
alike. We shall in this article act dif- 
ferently. We fight not for office—we 
have no Catholic bill to carry—we 
seek not to overthrow, or plunder, the 
Established Church—and we have no 
system of conciliation to uphold and 
eulogize ; we are therefore at liberty 
to speak the words of truth and com- 
mon sense, and to look at Ireland as 
we would look at England. 

In the first place, then, which of 
the various classes of the people of 
Ireland needs relief and reformation ? 
The peasantry alone. The manufactu- 
ring and ing classes,—the inha- 
bitants of cities and towns, are well- 
principled and peaceable; and they 
are in a state of competence, and even 
prosperity. The small land occupiers 
and the husbandry labourers, are the 
only portion of the Irish people whose 
sufferings and crimes for the in- 
terference of Parliament. 

Having thus distinctly placed be- 
fore us that part of the population of 
Ireland whose condition and conduct 
alone demand consideration, we must 
now inquire into the nature of. this 
condition and conduct, in order that 
we may be enabled to suggest the pro~ 
per remedies. We shall, throughout, 
only reason upon those facts which 
are notorious, and which are admitted 
by all parties; and one of those facts 





Treland. 


is,—the- peasantry of Ireland are in a 
state of 


_ With regard to the penury of the 
Irish peasantry, it is not accidental,— 
it. has not been produced by fluctu- 
ations of prices, although these have 
no doubt greatly aggravated it. Itex- 
isted. before high prices were known, 
it continued when they were obtained, 
and it remains when they can be ob- 
tained no longer—and, amidst all its 
fluctuations, it a can _ even to 
poverty. Now, what causes this penu- 
ry with regard to the occu ie of 
land? Oppressive taxes? No! There 
are. scarcely any taxes demanded. Bad 
soil? No, the soil is very fertile. The 
expense of cultivation? No, this is 
extremely low. The want of a mar- 
ket? No, Ireland possesses a far bet- 
ter market for agricultural produce, 
than most parts of the continent. Are 
the people of expensive habits? No, 
they are remarkable for being almost 
less so than any other people. Here, 
then, is an agricultural population, 
distressed in the utmost degree, in the 
midst. of all the legitimate sources of 
agricultural wealth ! The solution of 
this. extraordinary problem is not dif- 

ficult. Does not the occupier raise a 
large surplus beyond his necessary ex- 
penditure? Yes. What becomes of 
it? The whole, save a small fraction, 
goes into the pockets of the landlord. 

uld not the retention of a portion 
of this surplus proportionably increase 
the income, in the popular sense of the 
word, of the occupier ; and is not the 
want of adequate income the cause of 
penury in Ireland, as well as else- 
where? Undoubtedly. When nearly 
all that is demanded of the occupier is 
demanded by the landlord, is not his 
ing to the landlord, if that 
aap dew which leaves him only 
potatoes for food, and for clo- 
thing? Certainly, if cause and effect 
continue to be what they were for- 
merly. 

- Nothing has appeared more won- 
_derful to the disinterested, than the si- 
lence which has been observed re- 
specting rents, during the discussion 
of the affairs. of Ireland. The tithes 
have been declaimed against without 
ceasing, not merely as the cause of 
disaffection, but as the cause of want: 
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the pecuniary inability of the Irish to 
pay them, has been insisted on, until 
meigeny one, save an Irish clergy- 
man, dared to deny it; but it 
seems to have been taken for granted 
that rents could not be exorbitant, 
The tithes are not a tax—they are not 
an addition to, but in effect a small 
fractional part of, the rent—they vary 
in .value with the variations in the 

rice of produce; and they cannot in 
fa exceed, and they do not in fact 
reach, what the land can easily pay. 
Yet it was the tithes that chiefly ruin- 
ed the Irish occupier! 'The same course 
was pursued with regard to the taxes, 
during the late agricultural distress of 
this country. It was the taxes—prin- 
cipally the taxes—that ruined the 
English farmer. Our landholders 
maintained this, might and main, in 
Parliament ; but what did they do 
then? In that princely, real English 
spirit which distinguishes them, they 
instantly set to work to ascertain what 
their tenants could pay, and they 
struck off fifteen, twenty, thirty, or 
forty per cent of rent immediately. 
They did not demand what the law 
made their own, and they did not even 
take what had been raised for them by 
debt and privation. They remitted 
what was due, and they returned what 
was given. The taxes remained to the 
occupier very nearly the same, and the 
markets did not, for a considerable 
time afterwards, advance, yet the 
complaints of the farmers in a great 
measure ceased. In Ireland, matters 
were different : Many of the landhold- 
ers, no doubt, did reduce their rents, 
but then the reduction was scarcely 
felt by those whose need was the great- 
est. The English landholder is the 
sole landlord of all the occupiers of 
his land, and he lowered the rents of 
all, according to their necessities. The 
Irish landholder is the landlord of 
only a portion of those who till his 
estate, and whatever he might reduce 
to these, the sub-tenant had no hope 
of procuring anything beyond his po- 
tatoe. Rents in Ireland, taking the dif- 
ference of markets and other circum- 
stances into consideration, are very far 
above what they are in England ; they 
are such as an English farmer could 
not possibly pay, and still we are not 
to think that exorbitant rents have the 


chief hand, or any hand at all, in dis- 
tressing the Irish oecupiers! This is 
the case, even in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury! As an expériment, let the rents’ 
of a single h in Ireland be redu~ 
ced to level of English rents, 
and Parliament will ily discover 
what would bestow on the Irish pea- 
santry comparative competence. 

Until me are thus lowered, the 
Irish peasantry must, without the ope- 
ration of any other cause, be in a state 
of penury ; and so long as the middle- 
men exist, the rents will remain as ex- 
cessive as they now are. He who takes 
land to re-let it for profit, is exactly 
like him who buys to re-sell them 
for profit ; he expects not merely a 
certain per centage, but the very ut- 
most farthing that ean be obtained. 
He has the sub-tenant constantly un- 
der his eye, he sees his crops, he knows 
exactly what he gets for his produce, 
and he takes care to keep him screw- 
ed up to the last penny that can be 
extracted. The writer of this article 
has seen much of the rustic popula- 
tion of England, and in every in- 
stance that has come bomen 4 know- 
ledge of a cot a und bein 
inchaded in the take of, ad re-let by 
a farmer, the rent was invariably from 
twenty to forty per cent higher, than 
that of similar cot rented from 


the same landholder, but let directly 


by himself. While itis thus the con- 
stant and only aim of the jobber to 
extract the very utmost farthing, all 
things conspire to throw it into his 
hands. The land is divided into such 
small portions, that it can be entered 
upon almost without capitals and 
from this, and the density of the po- 
pulation, competitors are innumer- 
able. The baleful influence of the 
jobbers. is = by - memes of the 
occupiers. ‘They make letting by com- 
pare that in by virtual auction, to 
he common mode of letting ; and 
extravagantly high rents, to be the 
only ones known. They establish a 
system which the smaller proprietors 
are glad to follow, which the larger 
ones are almost pushed into, and 
which therefore extends over the whole 
of the land. Those therefore who do 
net take their land of the jobbers, 
have their rents governed in effect by 
those which the jobbers exact. Du- 
ring the war, competition rose to an 
amazing height among our English 
farmers’; and had the land been in 
the hands of jobbers, they would, we 
fitmly believe, even then have been 
i » ‘We knew at that time not 


Ireland. 
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a few who rented good+sized' farms of 
proprietors, who, jobber-like, al 
insisted upon the hi y: "The 
tenants na % most fru- 
gal and industrious men, Gentiehiaie 
produce. was so extray: igh, 
were, to use the expression, 
always “ overset ;” the day of ye 
ment constantly arrived before 
sum was ided, and at the very 
first fall of prices, they sunk into ruin. 
We believe that half the worth of the 
mass of the English landholders, and 
half thenational benefits that flow from 
them, are unknown to the country. 
Interest, which is omnipotent with all 
other classes, was powerless with thems. 
they would not tolerate competition, 
although it offered to double their in- 
eomes. We could name some of them 
who spurned farmers from their 
sence, who sought them, to offer thir- 
ty or forty per cent of rent more for 
their land, than their tenants were 
paying, and who did not raise their 
rents at all in consequence of the of« 
fer. It is true, they advanced their 
rents as produce advanced in price, 
but never in proportion. When leases 
expired, i would not hear of com- 
petition ; and a moderate advance was 
made upon the old rent to the old te- 
nant, which still left him in plentiful 
circumstances. ‘If they accidentally 
wanted a new tenant, surrounded as 
they were by competitors, the farm 
was almost always procured through 
interest, or character, and at a much 
lower rent than might have been'ob- 
tained for it, if it had been let to the 
highest bidder. We speak of course of 
the great body, and willingly admit 
that exceptions were numerous, parti- 
eularly among the smaller proprietors. 
The English occupiers would then 
have ruined themselves by com 
tion, but for the prohibition of their 
landlords, and they would even do it 
at this moment, if not prevented by 
the same cause. But Ireland ! 
Ireland—has not such landlords; the 
poor Irish occupier must have no land 
to till, and not ing to eat, if he will 
not agree to e utmost penny for 
the soil, thet hramen effort and pave. 
tion can extract from it. 

More yet remains ;—The English 
landlord prides himself on having a 
respectable tenantry, and on having 
his land well cultivated. If a tenant 
be slovenly, or idle, he is reprimand- 
ed and shamed into reformation ; if he 
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be of bad character, he is discharged. 
This is not confined to the larger oc- 
cupiers, but it extends to the 
The character and conduct of a man 
cannot be concealed in a village, as in 
a town ; and if the landlord be but lit- 
tle on his estate himself, his steward 
is frequently there, and it is an im- 
t part of the steward’s duty to 
Peep himeelf well acquainted with the 
character and conduct of the tenants. 
With regard to the system of culture, 
this is in general expressly laid down 
by the landlord in the lease, or agree-~ 
ment. We holdit to be an undeniable 
truth, that roe LANDHOLDERS OF AL- 
MOST ANY COUNTRY MAY HAVE WHAT 
KIND OF A POPULATION THEY PLEASE 
—A HAPPY, OR A DISTRESSED, ONE ; 
A MORAL AND ORDERLY, OR A DE- 
PRAVED AND TURBULENT, ONE—UP- 
ON THEIR ESTATES ; and the English 
landholders, by their princely and wise 
conduct, have provided themselves 
with one of the best kind. Their te- 
nants are not only respectable and 


even wealthy, but they are intelligent, 
active, and industrious, and they are 
the most moral and upright class in 
the community. No class in the state 
can vie with them, fer warmth of 
heart and purity of life—for hospita- 


lity and benevolence—for scorn of 
petty chicanery and fraud—for confi- 
ce in, and brotherly kindness to 
each other—in a word, for all the ster- 
ling old English feelings and virtues. 
We testify to what we have seen. We 
have known them—we have known 
the inhabitants of towns and cities too 
—we have seen not a little of those 
who rank very far above them in so- 
» and we are proud to offer our 
humble tribute to their superiority. 
These farmers sow os head of 
_— society, and they have nearl 
all the rest of it under their oneal 
we therefore need not trace the cha- 
racter of their labourers. Now, what 
is the case, in this respect, in Ireland ? 
The jobber feels no interest in the cha- 
racter of his tenant and his mode of 
cultivation, beyond what is inspired 
by solicitude for the rent. Many cases 
_— supposed, in which he would 
perhaps prompt, or at any rate con- 
nive at, and conceal, his tenant’s 
crimes. If we mistake not, Sir John 
Newport stated last session in Parlia- 
ment, that, in some parts of Ireland, 
the landlords encouraged illicit distil- 
lation. We hope, for the honour of 
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pop eames rer ought to have 
said jobbers; but be this as it may, 
it is unquestionable, that those who 
could be blind and base enough to de 
this, would equally encourage resist~ 
ance to the payment of tithes, taxes, 
and everything else, save exorbitant 
rents. The jobber must naturall 
nurse the rage against tithes and all 
other — save that due to him- 
self—he must naturally connive at 
guilt, which enables him to receive, 
or to increase, his rent—and his in- 
fluence, the only influence, save that 
of the Catholic priest, which is felt by 
the occupier, must ‘naturally be exer- 
cised to distress, degrade, and brutal- 
ize the occupier. In England, know- 
ledge flows from the upper classes 
through the medium of the farmer 
upon the plough-boy ; in Ireland, the 
jobbers form a chasm, which prevents 
the peasantry from learning anything 
from their betters that they ought to 
learn. The effects harmonize exactly 
with the laws of nature. While the 
estates of the English landholders are 
am with such inhabitants as we 
ave described, those of the Irish 
landholders are peopled with savages, 
beggars, rebels, igh and murderers. 

We are well aware that the Eng- 
lishman and Irishman are extremely 
different in personal disposition, and 
that this difference is altogether in 
favour of the Englishman ; but, al- 
lowing for this, we are very certain 
that the Irish system would produce 
the same fruits in England, and that 
the English system would produce, in 
a very great degree, the same fruits in 
Ireland. 

We ought perhaps to mention the 
Poor Laws, as one of the causes of 
English superiority, so far as respects 
husbandry labourers. These laws, by 
keeping ‘this part of the people under 
surveillance and control, when with- 
out masters, and by preserving them 
from incitement to theft, the degrada- 
tion of begging, and the baleful effects 
= either successful or unsuccess~ 

begging is sure to uce, are in-« 
valuable. We know eat has been 
said against these laws—we defend 
not their abuses and defects—but we 
will say, Woe to England when they 
shall be abolished, even though Eng- 
lish labourers be previously taught to 
exchange beef anh bacon for the pota- 
toe only! 

One effect which exorbitantly high 
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rents are sure to produce is, to lessen 
the demand for, and the remuneration 
of, labour. The « must pay 

ise sum for the land, he knows 
not how to raise it, and he sets to work 
to reduce the amount of his other pay- 
ments as much as possible. He 
ters down the tithes to the lowest fi- 
—abandons consumption — dis- 
c his hired servants, and, with 
his children, labours in their stead— 
and, if he cannot do without labourers, 
he grinds them down to the lowest 
farthing, without any Sc to their 
necessities. The price of labour is on- 
ly partially r ted by the quantity 
at market. Servants are not hired by 
auction. If the master’s circumstances 
be good, he gives cheerfully to his la- 
bourers what he thinks they need for 
the support of their families, although 
numbers may be out of employment, 
and would perhaps take much less 


than he gives to gain it. In the latter - 


part of the war, husbandry wages 
continued to be exceedingly high, al- 
though there were constantly many 
labourers out of employment. If the 
master’s circumstances be bad, he 
labour much below its natural 
value. Such rents, moreover, operate 
very powerfully pa good cultiva- 
i e occupier down to 
the least — ex in labour, 
utensils, the keep of horses, manure, 
&c. &c. ; they are, in a word, a curse 
to the whole of agricultural society, 
for they rob and starve not only the 
occupier, but his servants, his trades- 
men, and every one within the sphere 
of “7 oe a ‘fae his ay 
rutes whi is ° 
We have dwelt the ani this 
hackneyed topic, because it is one 
which Parliament will not dwell w 
on, and because it is one of the high- 
est importance. In our poor judgment, 
nothing but a reduction of rents to a 
moderate standard, can rescue a very 
large portion of the Irish peasantry 
Srom the extreme of indigence; and 
nothing but the annihilation of the job- 
bers can compass such a reduction. If 
it would not give employment to num- 
bers who now need it, it would great- 
ly benefit the occupiers, and these, in 
Ireland, comprehend a very large por- 
tion of. the rustic tion. The 
surplus—those who have not land, and 
cannot be employed—ought undoubt- 
edly to be conveyed by government to 


tion, by binding 
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such parts of the empire as need in- 
habitants. 

But the reduction of rents 
in Ireland to the level of those in 
England, would bestow on the occu 
piers a decent competence, compared 
with what they now enjoy, it would 
do nothing more, so long as land is 
divided as at present. It would give 
them the necessaries, but not the com- 
forts, of life. This, however, — 
a great, a very great point accompli 
ed. The man who in England 0c 
cupies ten, twenty, thirty, or less 
than fifty acres of land, not in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a town, may, in the 
farmer’s phrase, contrive to live, but 
he can do nothing more, however mo- 
derate his rent may be. The smallness 
of the quantity of land which the Irish 
occupier holds, must, under any cir- 
—, — him from accu- 
m capital, and becoming a con-~ 
coma te anything but the plainest 
food and clothing. But this is far 
from being the worst. Its direct and 
natural tendency is to make him lazy 
and vicious, for an idle population can 
scarcely avoid being a vicious one. It 
gives him no consideration in his own 
eyes, or in those of others ; it will not 
employ him more than half his time, 
it makes him too much a master to be 
willing to become a servant, and it 
thus gives him a very large portion of 
leisure, which is almost sure to be em- 
pee in the contraction of depraved 

abits. This moreover keeps society 
in the worst possible form. In Eng- 
land, the respectable intelligent farm- 
ers keep the whole agricultural popu- 
lation below them effectually under 
surveillance and control. In Ireland 
there are no such farmers; all are 
nearly equal ; nearly all are independ- 
ent, are in the lowest state of i 
rance and penury, and are only 
in order by laws, which know not how 
to find functionaries to execute them, 
and which, as late events have abund- 
antly shewn, are equally at a loss how 
to prevent crime, and punish the per- 
petrators of it. 

Turning our backs therefore on the 
whole host of scavants and specula~ 
tors, of newspaper editors, and review 
writers, of projectors and pastizans, and 
speaking only to plain practical men, 
who ward —_ means a some well ac~ 

uainted with, the agri popula- 
on of England, we will ask them these 
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s. When taxes are low, 
markets are tolerable, soil is , the 
of cultivation is small, and the 
iers live at the least cost, will 
not 
to the landlord, and still leave a suffi- 
ciency of necessaries to the cultivator? 
If this be the case with regard to Ire- 
land, could not the owner of' an estate 
in that country place those who live on 
it in comforta 
, and still draw a fair revenue 
it? Ought he not to do this? 
Could not the owner of a parish in 
Ireland purge it, if he chose, of rogues 
and murderers, and, by converting its 
inhabitants into a due admixture of 
decent farmers and husbandry labour- 
ers, render it as orderly, and as easy 
to govern, as an English country vil- 
Jage? Ought he not to do it, when the 
government would render him all the 
assistance in its power, by —s 
for any surplus population? If, ta- 
king into the calculation the differ- 
ence of markets, &c. rents were as 
in this country as they are in 
Ireland ; and if estates were let to 
jobbers to be parcelled out in small 
ts to the highest bidders, 
‘would not our agricultural tion 
be speedily as much dist as that 
of Ireland ; and would it not be dri- 
veh to feed on the potatoe? If the an- 
swers bein the affirmative, do not they, 
without seeking for a single additional 
cause, clearly indicate what produces 
the distress of Ireland, and what would 
remove it? For let it ever be remem- 
-bered, that although this distress is 
spoken of, as if it covered every class, 
it is the state of the agricultural popu- 
lation onty that bewilders and occu- 
pies our statesmen. 
- Now, when Ministers, Parliament, 
and the nation at large, are intently 
occupied in devising means for better- 
ing the condition of the Irish agricul- 
tural population, what are the great 
‘mass of the Irish landholders—the 
‘men who alone can relieve the ex- 
treme penury of the greater part*of 
the population—doing ? Common 
sense, speaking only from conjecture, 
-would say—Labouring day and night 
. on their estates—prying into the cha- 
racter and circumstances of their te- 
mants, great and small—expellin 
orem of notoriously moe — 
-habits—encouraging the growth of 
good feelings and conduct—reducing 
their rents to a fair standard—prepa- 
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circumstances at his — 
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ring the means for ridding themselves 
of middle-men, and enlarging the size 
of their farms, as rapidly as may be 
practicable—providing themselves with 
stewards at a fixed salary, after 
the English fashion, to act for them 
ih their occasional absence—labouring 
to procure from the proper quarters a 
sufficiency of religious teachers—form- 
ing themselves into associations for 
promoting good systems of cultiva- 
tion, household management, &c. &c. 
Alas! alas! if the Irish landholders 
would only occupy themselves in this 
manner, we should hear but little of 
the crimes and misery of Ireland. 
But these men—we'speak of the great 
mass, and render the highest raise to 
the individuals whoare struggling sin- 
ly—are either doing nothing, or what 
is much worse. They are constantly 
absent from their estates, and this of 
itself constitutes a charge of a heinous 
nature: they are either silent and in- 
active, or they are only abusing the 
government, and ringing the changes 
on the tithes, the Orangemen, eman- 
cipation, and Irish perfection of cha- 
racter. And this is the case with them, 
when their estates are in the hands of 
jobbers, who labour to sponge. from 
the great body of those who live on 
them, even the bread of life—whose 
tenants are called upon for rents which 
will not leave them common necessa- 
ries—and whose estates are peopled 
by rebels, robbers, and murderers! 
en we contrast what these men do, 
with what they might do, with what 
can only be done by themselves at last, 
and with what it is their sacred duty 
to God and man to do, we cannot find 
words to express our sense of their 
conduct. We turn in scorn from them 
to our English landholders, and our 
feelings for the latter become almost 
adoration. 

We shall no doubt be told of debts 
and mortgages, but what then? We 
regard it to be ary een pe 
proved—that estates in Ireland wi 
yield a fair rent, without robbing 
those who live on them of common 
necessaries; and if this rent will 
not satisfy the extravagance of the 
landlord, is this extravagance to justi- 
fy him in taking the bread which his 
tenants should eat ? Who will answer 


us 
Although so much has been already 
said respecting the tithes, still, as the 
Irish landlords ascribe so much of the 
9 
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misery of their tenantry to them, as 
we believe that they really do add 
something to this misery ; and as we 
have never seen them discussed ac- 
cording to our wishes, in the most 
material part of their operation, we 
will advert to them as briefly as pos- 
sible, without apology. 

The title of the Church to Tithes is 
as clear as.a title can possibly be. The 
land was by law subject to them be- 
fore it came into the possession of the 
present owners: when it was purcha- 
sed by these owners, or their ancestors, 
the value of the tithes was accurately 
calculated, and the amount of the pur- 
chase money reduced accordingly : the 
sum they gave was only sufficient to 
procure a rent that would enable the 
occupier to pay tithes, and they never 
expected to receive more than such a 
rent. Whenever an occupier takes 
land subject to tithes, he calculates 


their value to a penny, and he care- | 


fully proportions his offer to the land- 
lord to this value. It has been admit- 
ted on all hands, that the rent and 
tithes jointly, of land subject to the 
latter, seldom equal the rend alone of 
land that is tithe-free. 

Now, it must be glaringly obvious 
to every man of common sense, that 
if ue landlord demand a rent which 
will not permit the occupier to 
tithes, he demands whatis a Sea 
ly unjust. The Church, as a third 
party, had nothing to do with, and is 
in no shape bound by, his contract ; 
those from whom he bought, or inhe- 
rited, had no more right to touch the 
interest of this third party, than him- 
self, and, in strict equity of bargain, 
he has no right to rent at all, until the 
Charch has received its due. And it 
must be equally clear, that if the gross 
charge upon titheable land be below, 
rather than above that upon tithe-free 
land, the tithes cannot justly, or na- 
turally, be a burden upon the occu- 
od ; and.that they can only be ren- 

red so by the misconduct of him- 
self or the clergyman. 

With regard to the Clergy, all par- 
ties bear testimony to their modera- 
tion. We have it in evidence from Sir 
John Newport and others, that they 
are so far from receiving more than 
their right, that what they receive 
falls greatly below it. We have it in 
evidence, which. no one attempts to 
contradict, that the litigation in which 
they are involved, arises net from their 
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rapacity or unaccommodating disposi- 
tion, but from its being their only al- 
ternative to procure a portion only of 
what they are entitled to. The fre- 
quency of tithe-suits, their ruinous 
expense, and the rapacity of proctors, 
are used as the chief argument against, 
tithes. But what constitutes their 
source? What causes the law to be 
resorted to, and affords the proctor 
the means of exercising his rapacity ? 
If the inability of the clergyman to 
procure his just right—what the land, 
if justly let, can pay-——without the aid 
of the law, be an argument for the 
abolition of tithes, then the inability 
of the landlord to prosue his _rent, 
and of the money lender to procure 
his interest, without the aid of the 
law, is an argument for the abolition 
of rents and the interest of money. If 
the occupier be really without the 
means of paying the tithes, what strips 
him of them, but his own extrava- 


gance, or the extortion of the landlord? 
and ought either of these to render 
the robbery of the clergyman just and~ 


necessary? If he be able to pay them, 
and refuse from litigious motives, 
from hatred of the Protestant church 
or from the most false and criminal 
notions respecting property, is this a 
sufficient reason tor calling the tithes 
an opprenve burden, or a burden of 
any kind, upon the Irish occupier ? 
It is demonstrably clear, that if the 
landlord and clergyman merely seek 
their right, and the occupier is desirous 
of rendering to each his due, the tithes 
cannot be a cause of dissatisfaction 
and injury, and the occupiers of tithe- 
able, cannot be in a worse situation, 
than those of tithe-free, land. And it 
is equally clear, that the mischiefs 
which are ascribed to the tithes in Ire- 
land, flow mainly from the bad feel- 
ings of the peasantry. We will glance 
at these feelings, to ascertain how far 
they are susceptible of change. 
Although the buyer of land subject 
to tithes, only, in strict truth, buys 
and pays for nine-tenths of it, he ne- 
vertheless exercises many of the rights 
of ownership over the whole, and is 
universally called the sole owner. The 
tenant treats with him alone for the 
occupation, and regards him as his 
only landlord. The rent is agreed up- 
on. before the tenant obtains bi @ 
sion, and if it, be not paid, or if he re~ 
fuse to pay such an advance as the 
landlord may afterwards meke, he is 
2N 
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from the land forthwith. The 

only right of ownership that the cler- 
gyman can exercise is, to claim a cer- 
tain portion of the land’s produce ; he 
eannot say a word in the choice of the 
tenant—the precise amount of his 
claim has to be fixed after this tenant 
obtains possession, and however dis- 
honest and refractory he may. prove, 
he cannot remove him. When the 
n can thus interfere no far- 

ther with the oecupier, than to claim 
his tithes, and when the landlord is 
regarded as the sole owner, the tithes 
are, looked upon as merely a direct 
tax, and with all the dislike with 
which direct taxes are ever regarded. 
It matters not that the full value of 
the tithes are subtracted from the 
rent—the tenant still regards them as 
an impost ; and if their amount, either 
in money or produce, have to be set- 
tled annually, be thinks neither of 
honesty nor anything else, except 
beating down the clergyman to the 
Jowest peuny. This is human nature ; 
and, in truth, he would have the same 
le with his landlord, if his rent 

varied yearly, and he could not be 
discharged. The farmers combine, and 
are aps countenanced by the land- 
lord, and the clergyman has the whole 
oo to contend with, single-handed. 
f he once bring them into court, there 


is. nothing but ill blood and strife af- 
terwards. This is the case in England, 
as well as Ireland, where the tithes 
are not compounded for by an arrange- 
ment which needs no alteration for 


ears. 
In Ireland, however, the tithes are 
os 7 ge not merely with the dislike 
‘which people in general entertain to- 
wards direct taxes, but with abhor- 
rence, as forming a burden of the 
most unjust and iniquitous descrip- 
tion. The Irish Catholic has not only 
to pay tithes, but he has to pay them 
to a Protestant clergyman—to a man 
whom he regards as a usurper, recei- 
bn, Cera to the direct robbery of the 
Catholic pastor. Here is the grand 
source of that inveterate hostility to 
tithes which pervades the Irish pea- 
santry. The English dissenter never 
pe the church-rates, without sul- 
y intimating to the collector, that 

it is exceedingly unjust to compel him 
to assist in supporting a church to 
which he does not belong ; and it may 
be easily supposed, how this feeling 


operates ‘on the Irishman, when he 
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has. to pay those tithes to another 
church, which he honestly believes to 
be the just property of his own. Con- 
vince him that, in real truth, the’ 
tithes do not come out of his pocket 
—that they are paid by the land— 
that he would have to pay the amount 
of them to the landlord, if the Church 
did not claim it—and that the land- 
lord virtually puts money into his 
hands to pay them with—-still his ha- 
tred of the tithes must continue. It 
is a matter of conscience with him, as 
well as of money ; for they are still 
paid to the Protestant Church, instead 
of his own. The Catholic clergy re- 
gard the tithes as a right, of which 
they have been unjustly dispossessed ; 
the tithes form the chief instrument 
by which they can keep up the hatred 
of their flocks towards the Protestant 
Church ; and it may be fairly assumed, 
that their unlimited influence will be 
unsparingly exercised to maintain that 
hostility to the payment of tithes which 
at present exists. 

Forgetting Ireland for the moment, 
and looking only at human nature, we 
do not think that anything could ope- 
rate more perniciously in any commu- 
nity, than the compulsive payment of 
tithes by the people, to a Church hos- 
tile to, and, in their eyes, the usurper 
of the rights and emoluments of, their 
own. If the Catholics were by an 
means to obtain the ascendancy, + { 
the church property in England, it 
would be almost impossible to compel 
the Protestant occupiers to pay tithes 
to the Ministers ; and if land were as 
extensively subject to tithes here, as 
in Ireland, there would be as much 
difficulty experienced in collecting, 
and as great an outcry raised against 
them, as are to be found in the sister 
kingdom. We firmly believe, that 
however unprovoked and criminal the 
animosity against them might be, no- 
thing could remove it, so long as the 
people remained attached to their 
Church, and under the influence of its 
Ministers. An animosity like this, 
flowing from religious hatred, and 
having no regard for law or justice— 
arising, not- from overcharge, or ina- 
bility to pay, but from the belief that 
the whole demand is iniquitous—can- 
not fail ef having the most deplorable 
consequences among men so barbarous, 
inflammable, and vindictive, as the 
Irish peasantry. It must produce eter- 
nal litigation, alike injurious to the 
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Church and the tithe payers ; and it 
must te the people against the 


Protestant Church and its members, 
not even excepting the Protestant ru- 
lers 


We therefore arrive at this conclu- 
sion :—The tithes are the clear and ne- 
cessary right of the Church—in their 
legal and just operation, they are paid 
by the land, without injuring in the 
least the landlord or the tenant—the 
conduct of the Irish clergy, in collect~ 
ing them, is distinguished by justice 
and moderation—the opposition to the 
payment of them, which pervades the 
Irish peasantry, is unprovoked and un- 
justifiable—and all the injury that ac- 
crues to the tithe payers, from the 
collection of the tithes, must be charged 
upon their own bad feelings and con- 
duct. Nevertheless, the aversion -of 
the Irish Catholics to pay tithes to 
the Protestant Church, however un- 
sanctioned by law and equity, is found- 
ed upon human nature, and would 
prevail to a great extent in any nation 
that might be circumstanced as Ire- 
land is ; it is incapable of being era- 
dicated, or softened down into harm- 
lessness—it inflicts very great injuries 
on the Church, as well - on “ tithe 
payers—it exasperates the Irish peo- 
ple against the Protestant Church, the 
members of this church, and the Pro- 
testant government, and tends mate- 
rially to keep them in a state of tur- 
bulence and disaffection ; therefore, 
any change of shape or commutation 
of tithes, that would remove it, with- 
out diminishing in the smallest de- 
gree the Church revenues, would be, 


on national grounds, in the highest 


degree desirable. 

An attempt is now making to give 
to the tithes the shape of rent, rather 
than that of a tax or rate ; but we fear 
its success will be neither general nor 
permanent. The difficulties of accom- 
plishing such a change in Ireland seem 
to be unconquerable. The number of 
the occupiers, their poverty and igno- 
rance, their bad spirit, subserviency 
to their religious teachers, and the 
motives from which their hostility to 
the tithes originates, forbid hope. We 
have, moreover, a very great dislike to 
the principle on which this attempt 
stands. We are quite sure, that if 
mutual interest will not lead parties 
into satisfactory arrangement, nothing 
else can ; and it is only an arrangement 
satisfactory to both chat can produce 
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benefit. Commutation would be the 
only efficacious and durable remedy, 
and we cannot join in the opinion that 
it would be impracticable or inexpe- 
dient. In considering it, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain distinetly the prin- 
ma upon which, and the parties by 
whom, it ought to be accomplished, 
The clamour which has. so 
raged against the tithes, has constantly 
assumed, that the abolition or com- 
mutation of them would relieve the 
tenant, not from the law costs into 
which his litigious spirit and criminal 
opinions plunge him, but from a cer- 
tain sum of unavoidable charge ; that, 
if the tithes were no longer collected, 
his annual payments would be dimi- 
nished by their amount. This is not 
madness, for madness never utters 
anything so entirely devoid of sense— 
it is downright idiotcy. The Church 
and,the Landlord, so far as regards our 
present inquiry, are co-proprietors of 
the land, nt te divide the revenue 
that arises from it. If the tithes were 
diminished, the rent would be pro- 
portionably increased; and if they 
were wholly abolished, the tenant 
would be instantly called upon for 
additional rent fully equal to their 
amourt. 
If, therefore, Government were to 
strip the Church of tithes, what would 
be the consequence? The tithes are 
not salaries paid by the state, or by 
the occupiers of the soil—they form 
the interest of an immense mass of 
solid, tangible property—the rent of 
an extensive portion of land. If Go- 
vernment, therefore, were to use them 
as a fund, it must either collect them 
as usual, or sell them to others who 
would do it; and in either case, un- 
less they were sold to the landlord, 
the occupier would lose by the change. 
Were it to abolish the tithes altoge- 
ther, without drawing one penny from . 
it into the exchequer—were an act of 
Parliament to.be immediately 5 
declaring that the tithes should be no 
more collected, neither by the clergy 
nor any one else, it could not annihi- 
late or diminish the property ; and the 
interest of it—the tithes in effect, 
though not in name—would stil) be 
demanded and received of the oceu- 
pier. If the capital sum and interest 
which compose the tithes remained, 
they would, of course, be enjoyed by 
some one, and they would be enjoyed 
exclusively by the landlord : the tenant 
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would have td pay quite as much for 
his land as at present ; attd no possi- 
ble ingenuity could frame the nomi- 
nal abolition in a manner that would 

te more favourably towards him. 

landlord would receive, for every 
ten thousand pounds worth of land 
that he might possess, one thousand 
pounds worth more, as a gift, and to 
which he would have no more right 
than the Caffre of Southern Africa. 
We repeat our denial of his right. He, 
or his ancestor, bought the land sub- 
ject to tithes, and with the expecta- 
tion that it would be subject to them 
forever ; the sum paid was less than 
the full value, by the worth of them, 
and he has no more right to them than 
he has to the crown of England. 

When, therefore, the tithes are to 
the Church, not a salary paid by the 
state, or individuals, but the interest 
of a mass of real convertible property, 
would the Church be unwilling, or un- 
able, to sell this property, and vest the 
produce in the purchase of land? And 
would it be unjust, or inexpedient, to 

it it to do this, looking at its own 
interests, and those of the nation ? 

If the Church were suffered to act 
for itself in the business as a princi- 
pal, subject only to such r tions 
as might be essentially necessary, its 
willingness cannot be doubted, with- 
Out supposing it to be enamoured of 
loss, injury, contention, and hatred. 
With regard to ability, that must de- 

md on the landlords—yes, on the 

dlords. They, and they alone, must 
purchase, or the tithes must, in name 
and reality, be collected from their te- 
nants for ever. That it would be their 
pecuniary interest to do this, seems in- 
disputable. From the losses which the 
Church now sustains, in litigation and 
inability to recover its right, a sale 
might be made, that would add to its 
revenue, and still give to the landhol- 
der a most profitable bargain. The 
very lewest estimated value might be 
taken, the buyer might draw six or se- 
ven per cent from his purchase money, 
and still the Church be a gainer. If it 
be pleaded that the landholders have 
not money, and could not borrow it, 

_ would it not be wise and safe, in the 
— circumstances of the country, 
the Government to lend them mo- 

ney at a lower rate of interest for the 
rs whien the object in view would 

, not the profit of the Church or the 
landlord, but that of the nation? Itis 
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not for us to sketch the details of such 
a plan. Commissioners might be ap- 
pointed by the Church, in its collective 
capacity, on the one side, and by the 
landlords on the other, with instruc- 
tions that would almost preclude the 
chance of disagreement—their deci- 
sions might be subjected to all neces- 
Sary revision—commutation might be 
jimited to a certain number of pa- 
rishes per annum—the money lent 
might be placed under the control of a 
certain number of English country 
gentlemen, as trustees—it might be lent 
for a fixed number of years, &c. &c. 
We are aware that very high autho- 
rities on both sides of the. House of 
Lords, have declared themselves to be 
repugnant to the conversion of the 
Church into a land proprietor ; they, 
however, did not state the grounds of 
their repugnance, and we, in our ig- 
norance, are unable to discover them. 
As far as we know, all the enclosure 
acts of latter times, have given the 
Church land in exchange for tithes. 
To give it, in exchange for a portion 
of the produce of a number of acres, 
as many acres as will yield the same 
quantity of produce, seems to be the 
surest way possible of preserving its 
revenues from augmentation, as well 
as diminution. Her possessions can- 
not be increased, and it seems to be 
impossible for her ever to obtain a 
weight in the state, capable of being 
perverted into the means of injuring 
it. To give the clergyman tithes in- 
stead of land, in order to make him 
dependent on, and bring him in con- 
tact with, his flock, is, in the present 
day, a monstrous contradiction of the 
principles of nature. It is giving the 
school-boy authority over his teacher, 
that he may the more willingly profit 
by his instructions. In this country, 
the Church is a great land proprietor 
—in very many parishes, its sole in- 
come is derived from its own land, and 
the most salutary consequences flow 
from it. Theclergy discharge their du- 
ties with exemplary diligence, and the 
utmost harmony prevails between them 
and their parishioners ; while in those 
places where tithes are paid, the pas- 
tor and the flock are generally at va- 
riance ; he, from the strife, dischar-' 
ges his duty coldly and heartlessly ; 
and they, in malice, forsake him, and 
follow the dissenter. But the question 
must be determined by balancing the 
evils against the benefits, and we be- 
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lieve no public measure of magnitude 
could be conceived, that would be so 
perfectly unobjectionable on the score 
of evil, and so highly desirable on that 
of benefit ; and that would, moreover, 
be so easily practicable. 

The case, in two words, is this :— 
A has property which it is his inte- 
rest to sell—it is B’s interest to buy 
this property, and, from the circum- 
stances in which it is placed, a sale 
may be made on terms mutually ad- 
vantageous to both. It is the interest 
of C that the sale should take place, 
and he possesses abundant means for 


enabling A and B to complete it. The. 


tithe payers would be greatly benefit- 
ed by it, and no class would be in- 
jured or inconvenienced by it what- 
ever. We do not know what more 
could be said in its favour. 

The landholders of Ireland have 
ever been the loudest in declaiming 
against the tithes ; they have called 
them the curse of their country, and 
called again and again for commuta- 
tion. Let them now stand forward, 


for they must take the lead in the mat- 
ter, but let their conduct be what it 
ought to be. Let them hold public 
meetings, form themselves into a well 
connected body, and then address 


Parliament and the nation as follows: 
—We believe that the payment of 
tithes, by our Catholic tenantry to the 
Protestant Church, is productive of 
great evils ; we believe that it subjects 
this Church to great vexations and 
losses—that it engenders feelings in 
the peasantry, which lead them into 
ruinous conduct, and, which, however 
criminal, must exist, so long as the 
tithes are collected—and that it ope- 
rates powerfully to prevent the spread 
of genuine religion and good senti- 
ments towards the government. We 
believe that nothing can be a remedy, 
except a just commutation ; and that 
no such commutation can be carried 
into effect, unless we become the pur- 
chasers of the tithes. If the Church, 
whose sacred property these are, be 
willing to sell at a moderate price, we 
are willing to buy, provided the coun- 
try will lend money on mortgage, to 
such of us as need it, for compassing 
the purchase.. Let them do this, and 
we shall be grievously mistaken if the 
Church and the country do not eager- 
ly accept their offer. 
We will here say one word on ano- 
-ther point connected with the Church. 
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It has been again and again confxlent~ 
ly asserted,that the revenue it draws 
from Ireland, impoverishes the couns 
try. This is evidently founded on the 
monstrous blunder which we have ale 
ready noticed, of supposing, that were 
it annihilated, its possessions would 
drop gratuitously into the — of 
the peasantry; and that these pos- 
sessions are not real property, but a 
tax which -is levied generally on the 
country. We repeat, what must be 
obvious to every one, that were the 
clergy exterminated, their revenues 
would still have to be paid, either to 
the government, the landlord, or any 
person who might purchase them 
These revenues are just as much a tax, 
as the rent of land is, and clergy, or 
no clergy, they must still be collected, 
so long as the land possesses proprie- 
tors and occupiers. As a class of so- 
ciety and consumers, the clergy need 
not defenders. 

Having pointed out what we believe 
to be the only remedy for the extreme 
indigence of the Irish occupiers, we 
must now speak of those members of 
the agricultural class, who do not oc- 
cupy, and who cannot procure employ- 
ment. That there is a great redundan- 
cy of populaiion, and that it cannot be 
effectually acted upon by the capabi- 
lities of Ireland, seems to be unques~ 
tionable ; but we cannot agree with 
those, who appear to think, that this 
redundancy is an evil not to be over 
come. We have immense territories 
which need peopling, and we think no 
principle can be more clear than this, 
that, if the population be redundant 
in one part of the empire, it is the 
duty of Government, if it possess the 
means, to remove the excess to such 
other parts as need inhabitants. That 
Government possesses ample means for 
removing the surplus population of 
Ireland, needs no proof. If even so 
much as one million, or even two mil- 
lions, were, for a term, annually ex- 
pended in settling the surplus popula- 
tion of Ireland in Canada, and New 
South Wales, we are quite sure that, 
independently of the incalculable be- 
nefits which it would yield to the sis- 
ter kingdom, it would be most profita- 
ble to the empire at large, as a mere 
money speculation. It would, by'ena- 
bling the landlords to increase the size 
of their farms, and by giving to labour 
its due value, make those consumers, 
and, of course, tax payers, who now 





searcely deserve the name, and the sum 
thus advanced, would be speedily re- 
paid with abundant interest, in the 
shape of additional Irish revenue. 
This, however, if done at all, should 
be done upon principle and system. 
The population is not stationary, but 
keeps annually increasing ; and there- 
fore, to effect a reduction, a number 
beyond the annual increase of the agri- 
tural po: tion, must be taken off. It 
should be done in concert with the 
landlords, and it should only operate 
on a prescribed district at once. The 
owners of a certain number of parish- 
es. should agree with so many of 
their small tenants, to give up their 
leases and emigrate, as would enable 
them duly to increase the size of their 
farms, and rid their estates of all but 
mecessary labourers ; and ships should 
be jn readiness to convey the surplus 
inhabitants away. This, assuming that 
rents would be moderate, would place 
these parishes in a state of permanent 
competence and good order ; for their 
future increase of inhabitants would 
probably be absorbed by the manufac- 
tories, sea-ports, &c. &c. as in Eng- 
land. But if emigration be confined 
to a comparatively small number,—if 
those who avail themselves of it, be 
taken indiscriminately from the whole 
— at once, and if the land- 
do not use it as an instrument for 
changing the form which society at 
one wears on their estates, then we 
that it will only be felt as a pub- 

lic expense. 

One word with regard to Absentees. 
If they will only do what we have re- 
commended, and spend a single month 
in the year on their estates, we will 
not quarrel. with them for expending 
the bulk of their incomes out of Ire- 
land, provided it be chiefly expended 
in England. If Irish corn, cattle, but- 
ter, linens, poplins, &c. come to our 
markets, their incomes will, to a con- 
siderable extent, return to the country 
that yields them. They may be as 
much absent from their estates, and 
expend as much of their incomes in 
London, &c. as the English landlords ; 
“what we chiefly wish them to do, is, 
_ to imitate the English landlords in the 
letting of their land, and the treatment 
ef their tenantry. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves 
to the suggesting of the necessary mea- 
sures for removing the penury and 
distress of the Irish peasantry, and for 
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giving society its proper form among 
them. We will now say somethi 
on the means of giving them 
feelings and habits—of rendering them 
estimable members of society, and good 
subjects. 

The peasantry of Ireland are not 
only grossly ignorant in almost every- 
thing that they ought to know, but 
they are exceedingly learned in almost 
——- that they ought not toknow. 
To the crimes of mere barbarism, they 
add those of civilized turpitude—they 
are religious fanatics, and political re- 
volutionists, as well as savages. We 
must, therefore, not only give them 
good instruction, but we must cut off, 
as far as possible, all their sources of 
evil instruction. The Whigs protest 
that their bad feelings arise from past 
and present mal-government. This, 
like almost everything else thatis made 
the subject of Whig asseveration, ‘is 
manifestly false. What say Captain 
Rock’s manifestoes, to which, in spite 
of all the Whig oaths in the world, we 
shall apply for knowledge respectin 
the feelings of the Irish peasantry 
They complain not of laws and acts of 
nes they clamour not for re- 

‘orm, or the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities ; they explicitly declare, 
that—the abolition of tithes and rents 
altogether, both of which belong al- 
most exclusively to the Protestants— 
the extermination of the Protestants, 
because they are heretics—the destruc- 
tion of the government, because it is 
an English and a Protestant one, and 
the establishment of another, inde- 
pendent, and exclusively Catholic—are 
the sole objects of the accomplished 
commander, from whom they ema- 
nate. It has been said by the eminent 
head of the Ministry, that the conspi- 
racy of the Rockites is one against 
property ; but against whose property 
do they conspire? They are not gene- 
ral robbers, taking any kind of pro- 
perty whatever, and plundering all 
men indiscriminately. Theirs is a 
conspiracy, with regard to property, 
against tithes and rents alone, and, of 
course, against the property of the 
Protestants alone. It has been said, 
to prove that they make no distinction, 
that they have, in one or two instan- 
ces, robbed and butchered Catholics ; 
but we cannot be convinced by it. 
Does not a Whig, when he supports 
the Ministry, render himself the _ 
cial object of the vengeance of his for- 
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saken brethren ? And, when these Ca- 
tholics were active supporters of the 
laws, were they not sure to become as 
obnoxious to the Rockites, as the Pro- 
testants ? Is there any man living who 
will say, that, if the rents and tithes 
pir pe to Catholics, the peasantry 
w utter a single murmur against 
the payment of them? It is roundly 
asserted, that the Protestants provoke 
the Catholic peasantry to their present 
conduct, by oppression and insult, but 
where are the proofs? The Catholics 
hold the chief share of the Irish press 
—they have a number of Opposition 
members in the House of Commons— 
and they have Earl Grey in the one 
House, and Mr Brougham in the 
other, as official organs, ready to say 
anything in the way of complaint that 
they please, and still no proofs of Pro- 
testant oppression are brought forward. 
The Protestants, no doubt, hold the 
power in Ireland, and so do the Tories 
in England. The Protestants there, 
are truly enough full of party spirit ; 
and the Tories here have their share 
of it. But would the Whigs be justi- 
fied, by the Tory preponderance and 
party spirit, in declaring that they 
were oppressed and enslaved, and in 
becoming incendiaries and assassins ? 
If not, who shall excuse the Irish Ca- 
tholics, by maligning the Irish Protes- 
tants? Accounts are at this very time 
reaching us almost weekly, that the 
Catholic ministers, by the aid of mob 
force, violate the laws and usurp the 
rights of the Protestant clergy. This 
is indeed insult and 6g ; but 
who are the guilty? and who are the 
sufferers? If the calumniated Protes- 
tants were what they are represented 
to be, our ears would not be shocked 
by intelligence like this. Passing by 
everything else, it is possible that one 
part of the lower orders of a country 
may insult and maltreat the other 
part; but this cannot be the case 
among the Irish peasantry, when they 
consist almost exclusively of Catholics. 
It is established by convincing proofs 
on the one side, and the absence of all 
proofs on the other, that the Protes~ 
tants do not tyrannize over the Catho- 
lics—that if they be inflamed with 
party spirit, the Catholics are equally 
so—and that, while this spirit only 
leads the former into such excesses as 
ies in this country are constantly 
guilty of towards each other, it leads 
the latter into thie commission of the 
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most appalling crimes. It is proved 
by oven abigt else, as well as by the 
declarations of Captain Rock, that the 
peasantry are to commit their 
dreadful atrocities ‘by their religion. 
Their ery is no ess for wrongs, 
or revenge for past, or present, in< 


juries! but—exclusive power for Cas 


tholicism, and destruction to the Pros 
testants, because they are Protestants ! 
Whatever they may have suffered from 
the Protestants, they now suffer no-~ 
thing ; the generation that suffered is 
no more; that which exists has only 
existed to receive, and still, like the 
Puritans of old, they carry on’a res 
ligious war of aggression, usurpation, 
and extermination. We must exs 
amine their crimes in detail, to bé 
fully aware of their frightful enormis 
ty. Their horrible burnings, hough 
ings, and assassinations, have not been 
the work of a few weeks of phrenzy, 
but of years of cool-blooded system,— 
they have not been confined to a few 
particular spots, but have spread overa 
very large extent of country—they 
have not been prompted by the in- 
flamed passions of a few individuals, 
but they have taken place in fulfil- 
ment of the deliberately-chosen plan 
of the whole body of the disaitected} 
and, therefore, they have been in ef« 
fect the deeds of a very great portion 
of the whole Irish peasantry—and the 
victims have been, not alien enemies, 
but children of the same soil, innocent 
men, whose only offence was, the ex- 
ercise of a clear right, and some of 
them great benefactors to this pea- 
san These terrible and sickening 
atrocities have been perpetrated in the 
name of religion! The perpetrators 
of them have been furious fanatics, 
abundantly supplied with religious 
teachers of their own persuasion, and 
the blind and devoted slaves of these 
teachers ! ! : 

Now, is there any man living, who, 
in looking at the brutal ignorance and 
hellish crimes—the fierce fanaticism 
and the slavery to their church, of the 
Irish peasantry, can lay his hand upon 
his heart and say, that there is not 
something fearfully wrong and dan 
gerous, either in the doctrines of this 
church, or in its discipline and con- 
duct? Granting that the last genera~ 
tion, and previous ones, of Catholics 
were oppressed the Protestants, 
how happens it, that, when the op- 
pressed and the oppressors are now 











mouldering in the dust—when those 
who now live of both religions, con- 
sist only of the benefactors and the 
benefited—how happens it, that the 
Irish peasantry thirst as ardently now 


for the extermination of the Protes- - 


tants, as they ever did in the worst 
times of Protestant oppression ? What 
keeps alive this dreadful, this devilish, 
animosity, when they now suffer no- 
thing from the Protestants, scarcely 
ever come in contact with, or see one, 
and are so modeptetihy under the con- 
trol of their priests? Allowing that, 
from the infirmity of human nature, 
difference of religious opinion may 
make bodies of men detest each other, 
what makes, speaking alone of the 
lower classes, the conduct of the Ca- 
tholics to be so much more criminal 
than that of the Protestants? What 
makes the lower classes of the Catho- 
lies, so much more ignorant and wick- 
ed —_ ma of the Protestants? 
And why, when the Irish peasan 

are plentifully supplied with Catholic 
priests who have unlimited control 
over them, are they sunk in the lowest 
yo of ignorance and depravity ? 

- ‘These are searching questions, and 
touch the very vitals of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland. We know full 


well, what contempt and mockery are 
cast upon those who bone of this 


church anything but eulogy, both in 
Parliament and elsewhere ; but for 
this we care not. It is the poor, 
blind, guilty, and miserable Irish pea- 
sant, and not us who write, who must 
suffer from the refusal of Parliament 
to be told of this Church’s misconduct. 
We may be called bigots, and we know 
not what—told that our words ought 
to have been spoken some hundred 
ears ago—and informed that the 
omish Church has abjured its mon- 
strous doctrines and pretensions, and 
abandoned its spiritual and civil des- 
i We shall only deign to re- 
to this, by pointing to the rrEseNntT 
* Miracles,” to the present proclaim- 
ed belief of the Catholic Church and 
Catholic Board of Ireland in them, 
and to the present state of the Irish 
Catholic peasantry. To those who 
- Jove truth and reason, we will speak ; 
and we will say nothing that we do 
not conscientiously believe to be truth 
and reason. 
A great part of the nation is at this 


wy moment declaiming against the 
Catholic Church of Spain and Portu- 


Treland. 
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gal, as the source of the mest terrible 
evils to these countries—very many 
are vituperating the Protestant Mis- 
sionaries, as men who are producing 
great mischief in the colonies—not 
many years since, the Edinburgh Re- 
view made a tremendous attack on the 
Protestant Dissenters of almost all de- 
nominations, on the ground that they 
were inflicting fearful injuries on the 
country—and the Whigs have been 
for some time, and are at this hour, 
making war upon the Established 
Church and its clergy, from the belief, 
as they say, that these are doing harm 
to the State. Now all this proves, 
what, in good truth, needs no proof 
whatever, that it is believed by all 
parties to be possible for a Church, or 
a body of religious teachers, to plunge 
those whom they lead, into great 
evils: it proves likewise, what has 
been so often proyed by history before, 
that even the Romish Church is ca- 
pable of being the parent of the most 
grievous ills to individuals and na- 
tions ; and it proves, moreover, that 
thedoctrines of a Church may be harm- 
less and even pure, and yet its dis 
cipline and the conduet of its func- 
tionaries may be highly mischievous 
and dangerous. 

Upon this ground we take our stand. 
Speaking here as politicians alone, we 
will put out of sight the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, and speak onl 
of its conduct, and the effects whic 
it produces in Ireland. Now the pea- 
santry are savagely ignorant, and as 
savagely wicked; although their 
priests, from the peculiarity of their 
duties and powers, are continually 
coming in contaet with, and have 
despotic autherity over them, in re- 
gard to religious conduct. This is of 
itself quite sufficient to prove their 
Church utterly worthless as a teacher 
of religion. But does this Church 
content itself with being merely worth- 
less? The peasantry are prohibited 
from reading the Scriptures without 
note and comment, sound expositions 
of Christianity, and almost all works 
whatever, calculated to dispel their 
mental darkness, and correct their 
depravity. ‘They are prohibited from 
entering any place of worship save 
their own, from becoming familiar, 
and intermarrying, with Protestants, 
and they are restricted from inquiry 
and discussion. Now, who issue the 
prohibition? Who are those who thus 
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dare to usurp so large a-share of the 
sovereign power-—thus exercise autho- 
tity which the Government itself does 
not forthe purpose of depri- 
ving so large a portion of our fellow- 
subjects of their legal rights and pri- 
vileges, and sinking them to the lowest 
stages of blindness, guilt, and slavery ? 
The Catholic Priesthood! The pro- 
hibition is not merely one of terms— 
it is not rendered effective merely by 
threats of future ition—it is ef- 
fectually enforced by means of what 
is, in reality, a grievous penal punish- 
ment, of, what amounts to the loss of 
character and bread, if not of life. It 
is in vain that Ireland boasts of pos- 
sessing the liberty of the press—this 
priesthood exercises a censorship over 
the press with regard to the lower 
orders, which completely suppresses 
almost everything that ought to cir- 
culate. It is in vain that Ireland 
boasts of living under the British con- 
stitution—a tyranny, which laughs 
alike at laws and rulers, and triumph- 
antly maintains its system of espionage 
and terror, keeps the great body of 
the people in the most abject state of 
mental and bodily bondage. | It is in 
vain that the Protestant Clergy seek to 
impart to the ple good feelin 
an ceminiiedia: Catholic Chure 
declares, ge shall not be heard. And 
it is in vain that the Government, Par- 
liament, all political parties, and the 
whole British nation, call in one voice 
for the instruction and liberation of 
the Irish ntry—the omnipotent 
Catholic Church responds in triumph 
—They shall not be instructed, they 
shall not be set free, they shall remain 
what they are ! 

We are well aware, that this terri- 
ble power is secured to this Church by 
law ; but we may be permitted to say, 
that it ought not to be possessed by 
any Church, or any body whatever, 
when all men agree, that it ought not 
to be possessed by the Government it- 
self. We may be permitted to say, 
that if anything but a Church—any 
combination of laymen, even the 
Church of England, were to possess 
this power, it would be immediately 
consumed by public indignation, al- 

its organization, functionaries, 

, and conduct, might be exactly 

same. So much for the. instru- 

mentality of the Catholic Church in 

producing the peasantry’s deplorable 

ane - sa consequent depravity ; 
on. XV. 
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we will now inquire, how far it is.in- 
of the Protestants and dioaficction, 
of the Protestants and di 

Looking at the thousand and one 
people of Brapland, he mut be blind 
people of En is must i 
indeed, who cannot see that it is. the 
constant endeavour of the leaders of 
each, to prejudice their followers 
against all the others—who cannot 
see, that it is their interest, and even 
duty as honest men, to do it, on the 
principle on which conscientious Whigs 
and Tories labour to bring each other 
into disrepute—and who cannot see, ’ 
that this must be the case so long as 
these bodies endure. The press. per- 
haps is not quite so much jaded with 
theological controversy as formerly, 
and Ministers of different persuasions 
may perhaps exchange gracious bows 
with each other ; but dissenting pul- 
pits—and in good truth what else can 
they do?—are still engaged in an in- 
terminable war. Granting that the 
doctrine alone is attacked—Can you 
excite prejudice against the doctrine, 
without exciting prejudice against’ 
those who profess it? Can you teach 
the religious man to abhor atheism, 
without diminishing his esteem for the 
atheist ; and can you fill the Catholic 
with hatred of Protestantism, and yet 

revail on him to be the Protestant’s 

riend ? If you can accomplish this 
with bodies of men, you can leap over 
the Moon, and do anything whatever, 
that the Eastern enchanters were in 
the practice of doing. Perhaps the 
rich and intelligent, who form the 
contemptible minority of each body, 
are not worked up intoa much stro; 
er feeling than compassionate dislike 
of the other bodies ; but the ignorant 
and passionate, who form the over- 
whelming majorities, areinflamed with 
animosity towards all who differ from 
them. At this very moment, the 
members of the religious sects among 
the lower and middling classes, are 
railing against each other as furiousl 
as ange np nage and pe 
only barely possible, may argue 
dispute—may be rivals—-and may en- 
deavour to make proselytes among 
each other’s followers, without ceasing 
‘to be lukewarm friends, but, with bo- 
dies, it is utterly impossible. 

The Catholic Ministers are, not only 
acted upon by the same natural laws, 
which act upon the Ministers of other 
religious bodies, sovearaget them ta 
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and consequently the followers 

f other creeds, but they are acted 
to do it, by almost every other 
motive that can influence the heart of 


which divide in opinion, not 
t; but men of 


, and their members may see and 
what they please, without being 
in mich danger of being induced to 
their religion. But the Catho- 

lic 


urch stands upon falsehood, im- 
— ignorance, and credulity. It 
by its legends and superstitions, 

its relics and pretended miracles, its 
glaring falsifications of scripture, and 
monstrous assumption of the attri- 
butes of the Deity, placed itself in 
sueh fierce hostility with the Bible 
and common sense, that nothing but 
the barbarous ignorance of its follow- 
ers can save it from ruin ; and the 
thread of life of this ignorance consists 
in hatred of the Protestants. Reconcile 
the Irish Catholics with the Protest- 
ants—suffer the former to converse 
freely with the latter, to read their 
books, and hear their clergy—and they 
will be brought into a blaze of know- 
ledge and feelings, of facts and demon- 
strations, which must inevitably, ei- 
ther reduce their church ree an oo 
potent sect, or destroy it altogether. 
If the Irish Catholic Church have any 
regard whatever for its own existence, 
it must make it its grand object, to 
keep the hatred: of its flock towards 
the Protestants at the highest point 
possible. Again, the Protestant sects 
never sustained any loss from the 
Established Church ; in their war 
inst it, they have constantly dis- 
claimed all wish for its temporal pos- 
sessions, and have merely insisted that 
there ought to be no national church 
whatever. But the Catholic Church 
once was, what the Church of England 
now is—it regards the latter as a sacri- 
legious usurper, by whom it has been 
_discrowned and stri of its posses- 
sions—it holds its title to these pos- 
sessions to be still » ani- 
mated by its interpretation of the pro- 
cies, it looks forward with confi- 

to the moment, when it shall 


regain them, and again become the 
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established church of the empire. The 
Church of England and the Catholic 
one, are, in the religious world, what 
the Tories and“Whigs are, in the poli- 
tical one ; they war, not merely on ac- 
count of opinions, but for splendid 
dignities and emoluments; and the 
victory must be decided by a majority 
in followers. So long as the get 
body of the Irish people remain blind, 
disaffected fanatics, so long will the 
virtually have no other temporal 

than their Church, and it must be this 
head—it must be an imperium in im- 
perio, its followers must be a distinct 
people, hostile to all others, and obey- 
ing nothing but itself, save from com~ 
pulsion—or it must cease to be mighty 
for the attainment of its wishes, and 
even to hope. The esteem of its fol- 
lowers for the Protestant ruler, would 
be fraught with the extreme of danger, 
for it would give to this ruler power- 
ful influence, which he would use to 
enlighten them, and consequently to 
destroy Catholicism. Our Protestant 
sects have nothing whatever to gain b 
disaffection. ey neutralize 
other’s political power for anything 
but general defence. Every one of 
them well knows that, were it to at- 
tempt to procure any peculiar an- 
dizement in the se. all ths ache 
would join the Established Church and 
the Government in resisting it; and 
every one of them well knows, that 
no state necessity, and no wish on the 
part of Government exist, for stripping 
them of followers. But the Catholic 
Church of Ireland is followed by near- 
ly the whole of the people ; and so long 
as it keeps them disaffected, or, to use 
a softer word, in a state of dislike, to 
the Government, it is the most power- 
ful political body in the country, when 
political power is essential for its ex- 
istence. Imperious state necessity, and 
the Government and Parliament, call 
for the proper instruction of the peo- 
ple, but it dare not instruct them, and 
it dare not suffer them to be instruct- 
ed. It is therefore involved in a con- 
flict with public good and the general 
government, on a question which af- 
fects its own life; and it is only the 
disloyalty of the people which enables 
it to. retain paramount authority over 
them, and thereby to overawe the go- 
vernment, bind up the hands of the 
Protestant clergy, and remain in secu« 
rity. Admitting that, as many intel- 
ligent men continue to be Catholics, 
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the people of Ireland t be 
ly instructed and yet not change 
religion,—still the i 
many of them w change it ; 
the certainty is, that if they did not, 
Catholicism would be wholly ch 
the main chains which their Church 
has fixed on their hearts would be 
broken, the clergy would be reduced 
into mere spiritual advisers, and the 
Church would lose the greater portion 
of its power and 
We say then, the Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland are acted upon by 
the most powerful motives that can 
influence the human heart, to keep 
the animosity of their flocks towards 
the Protestants at the highest point, 
and to fan their dislike to the govern- 
ment ; and they would be the veriest 
dolts in existence, if they could not ac- 
complish this by the tremendous pow- 
ers which they possess for the purpose, 
and the peculiar circumstancesin which 
the people of Ireland are placed. Their 
Chureh subjects its members to the 
most ae form of discipline that 
could be devised, for obtaining despo- 
tic authority over them. It rivets its 
fetters on their passions, wrings from 
them their thoughts, keeps its eyes on 
every footstep, pries incessantly into 


their dwellings, holds over their heads 
terrors of excommunication, and 


thus obtains power over them that the 
King himself does not possess. It is 
impossible for an ignorant, supersti- 
tious, credulous Catholic,—and all ig- 
norant men are superstitious and cre- 
dulous,—to be other than the abject 
slave of his priest. While the priests 
possess this power, those of them, who 
officiate among the peasantry, are, as 
well as the peasantry, grossly igno- 
rant ; and, in proportion as a religious 
teacher and his hearers are ignorant, 
in the same proportion will his ap- 
peals to their worst passions against 
other religious bodies be outrageous 
and successful. The peasantry are 
taught to regard the Protestants, not 
only as believers in a false religion, who 
cannot escape perdition, but as the 
robbers of the Catholic priesthood and 
the former Catholic landholders. While 
they are taught this, they are called 
upon by the Protestant Clergy for 
tithes, and by Protestant landlords for 
rents, which human effort cannot ex- 
' tract from the soil. On the other 
hand, the Government makes it a mat- 
ter of policy to do nothing, and to dis- 


ing and monstrous forms and. combi. 
nations. The peasantry are command~ 


f ? puapliente, 

and bribed by the Government, to be- 
ome ee and serstrede instruction, and 
still ¢ eir ins, and 
from co, tn They ‘well 
under a form of government which is 
the boast of human wisdom, and in 
the very focus of mental and bodily 
exaltation, and still they are more 
turbulent, depraved, barbarous, and 
wretched, than any other people.in 
Europe. They have formed. them- 
selves into a tic for 
committing most horrible crimes 
against their neighbours and_ their 
country, against God and man—and 
still they are furious religious fana- 
tics, and profess to do it for the. cause 
of religion. The people and Parliament 
of England are unceasingly anxious to 
do almost anything, to make almost 
any sacrifice, to conciliate and benefit 
them. With regard to public burdens, 
they enjoy immunities which are un- 
known in England and Scotland. The 
general government is almost. con- 
stantly occupied in framing schemes 
for their advantage—and their own go- 
eager in a “ mu drunken folly * 

as publicly ins and disgusted 
the Protestants, as a body—to please 
them, has.kissed their gory hands, 
knelt at their feet, and offered them its 
honour, duty, and reason, as a sacri« 
fice to propitiate their favour ;—and 
still they hate England, the English 
government, the Irish. government, 
and the Protestants.—They are still 
disaffected and rebellious. 

We maintain it to be proved—in- 
be ag roved—by what we have 
said, that t res portion of the 
Catholics—if their forefathers . had 
never been. injured by the Protestants, 
and if the latter now felt no party ani- 
mosity towards them whatever—would 
still hate the Protestants as cordially 
as they now do; and that, ys 8 
they remain as they are, and_ their 
Church remains what it is, their ha- 
tred will not lose one iota of its inten- 





sity. We say that this must be the 
ease, if Irishmen be like other men. 
We have laboured this point the more, 
because it is one of the very highest 
importance. To discover the source of 
the peasantry’s hostility te the Pro- 
testants, and the Protestant govern- 
ment, and the means of removing it, 
would be, in our poor judgment, to 
discover a cure for the greatest portion 
of Ireland’s evils. We have likewise 
laboured it the more, because it is the 

mt on which almost all sides seem 

ined to be deluded. 

Let us not be mistaken. We do not 
charge the Romish Church of Ireland 
with wanton misconduct ; we do not 
even say that it does anything what- 
ever that we should not ourselves do, 
‘were we members of it, and directing 
its affairs, without to anything 
else. Its power, even existence, 
are unhappily bound up in the blind- 
ness and disaffection of the people, and 
they must perish together ; it is there- 
fore compelled, in self-preservation, to 
exert its gigantic means to keep the 
people blind and disaffected. 

Now, is there one impartial and en- 

ightened man in the empire, who 
will say that this ought to continue— 
that the most strenuous efforts ought 
not to be made to remedy it? Is there 
one now, among those who so loudly 
and justly insist on the instruction of 
the Irish in sound, social, moral, and 
religious principles, who can look at 
the past, and believe that these will 
ever be taught them by the Catholic 
Church—who is not aware thatit is the 
clear interest of this Church to keep 
such principles from them? Does the 
virtuous and eminent head of the Mi- 
nistry, who so lately declared in Par- 
liament that his anxious wish was to 
ive to the Irish, English feelings and 
its, believe that he can give them 
these, without previously giving them 
English knowledge and religion ? And 
is one man, of any party, who 
will deny that THE CONVERSION OF 
THE IRISH TO THE PROTESTANT RE- 
LiGion, would be the most invaluable 
benefit that could be gained, both b 
themselves and the empire at large! 
Wesay no! And yet what is the fact? 
The attempts of the Protestant clergy 
to make converts, are systematically 
di ed. The encouraging of “ pro- 
selytism” from the Catholic religion, 
has been made matter of grave charge 
against the government, in Parlia- 
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ment, ‘and government has anxiously 
laboured to prove itself guiltless of the 
crime of having given such Ete 
ment! A proposition was actually 
made to Ministers in the last session, 
to encourage the Irish Protestants to 
leave their country!! The avowed 
system is, to extend not merely the 
same protection, but the saine encou- 
ragement, to the Catholic as to the 
Protestant church ; and the system in 
practice is, to give the confidence and 
the preference to the latter. Protest- 
antism is never mentioned in Parlia+ 
ment with reference to Ireland, except 
to be vilified, and Catholicism is never 
mentioned except to be eulogised !!! 
The Irish Protestant government has 
publicly insulted and cast off its Pro- 
testant supporters, on aceount of their 
religion, and has thrown itself, not 
into the arms of the Catholics, for they 
scornedits embrace, but at their feet !!! 
We are inventing nothing. “‘ We are 
not mad, most noble Festus, but k 
forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness.” We are not relating what pass~ 
ed some thousands of years since, but 
the history of the present hour. 

The grand principle of all this is 
confessedly Conciliation. The Catholic 
Church is to be cajoled by sweet words 
into its ruin—the Catholic priests are 
to be softened by panegyric, until the 
make their flocks religious and loyal, 
and voluntarily strip themselves of 
power ; and nothing is on any account 
to be done that this Church and its 
clergy disapprove of. If a mistaken, 
vicious, ana ruinous system of policy 
could be adopted with regard to Ire- 
land, this is that system. In what 
chapter of the book of human nature 
do you learn that this can be accem- 
plished by such means—that a people, 
so brutishly ignorant as the peasantry, 
will ever be taught by their priests to 
regard the Protestants with anything 
but detestation, when these priests are 
jealous in the last degree of even one 
of them becoming a Protestant? In 
your enlightened England, party spi~ 
rit pervades the whole community, 
and among the lower classes, party 
spirit and personal enmity are the 
same. What then can you expect from 
the Irish peasantry, when you suffer 
their party leaders to be their sole 
teachers? -Do you suppose that the 
peasantry will become better inform- 
ed, and less violent in party matters, 
without your exertions? Look at the 
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’ For ages has your free press la- 
sara to reach them—your freedom 
strove to burst the barriers that sepa- 
ratethem from it. Your genius, learn- 
ing, and wisdom, blazed around them, 
and the example of England endea- 
voured to force = them light and 
happiness, and they are still what 


they were when these ages commen- 
ced 


One word touching the remainin 
Catholic disabilities. It is admit 
on all hands, that their removal could 
only benefit a small number of the 
rich Catholics ; and it is clear, that 
their existence has the smallest share 
possible, if any, in producing the pre- 
sent feelings of the poorer ones. Cap- 
tain Rock never mentions them ; and 
the Catholic Association, however it 
may affect to call for their removal, 
always abuses every plan that is form- 
ed for the p ; and it has had for 
years, a ee my of other inflamma- 
tory claims ready to put forth in lieu 
of them, in order that it may be en- 
abled to pursue its present conduct, 
and that the feelings and conduct of 
the people may be preserved from 
change. If these disabilities were re- 
moved, the conduct of the Church, 
from what we have stated, would 
continue the same ; and therefore the 
conduct and sentiments of the igno- 
rant of the people would undergo 
no alteration. We say that the re- 
moval of these disabilities would be a 
curse to Ireland. It would, by intro- 
ducing a number of Catholics into the 
Ministry and Parliament, effectually 
consolidate the power of the Catholic 
Church in that unhappy country, cnd 
shield it from all attacks whatever ; 
and it would therefore secure to the 
people an eternity of their present 
ignorance, depravity, party madness, 

very, and wretchedness. 

The Government ought unquestion- 
ably, both now-and at all times, to act 
on the principle of conciliation to the 
utmost point that may be consistent 
with its duty ; and it, as unquestion- 
ably, ought never to sacrifice its duty 
to conciliation. Now it is the duty, 
the sacred, even the highest, duty of 
the Government, with regard to Ire- 
— to procure for et —_ Par oe 
t tical enjoyment of the libert 
of da pee, to remove all the ee 
structions that stand between them 
and the acquisition of sound know- 
ledge, and to release them from any 
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tyranny that may keep them from the 
session of Beith freedons ‘Tt ds 

star <n dw hen Government 
to make them, if ‘possible, enlighten= 
ed, honest, virtuous, peaceable, free, 
and loyal men. | If the Catholic Church 
will permit-its followers to read an 
works whatever, a seditious and 
immoral ones—if it freely permit 
their in iage, and association, 
with Protestants—if it will grant them 
liberty of conscience, and of 
free inquiry and discussion—if it will 
expunge from its books of education all 
that is in effect treason towards a Pro- 
testant government—if it will change 
its grievous penal punishment of ex+ 
communication, into simple expulsion 
—and if it will confine its power to the 
inculcation of just principles, then let 
it be conciliated. But if it persist in 
usurping so tremendous a portion of 
the sovereign authority, and using it 
to deprive the people-of their ts, 
and keep them in the lowest stage of 
ignorance, bondage, and debasement; 
then, if the Government conciliate it, 
remain neutral between it and the Pro= 
testant one, and even do not use every 
effort to change its followers into Pro- 
testants,the Government abandons the 
most sacred of its duties. We quarrel 
not with the Catholic Church on thé 
number of its sacraments, its opinions 
on transubstantiation, or even its mos 
nopoly of heaven ; the question is not 
one of religious s tion, but of 
national freedom and happiness. The 
chartered rights, weal, and happiness 
of the Irish people, are involved in 
fierce hostility with the interests of 
their Church, and to remain neutral 
is a crime; to take the part of the 
Church is a greater crime, and to con 
tend for the people is alone ae 

The present system of conciliating 
the Catholic Church, has, up to this 
hour, yielded its natural fruits, that 
is, the very reverse of what it was 
meant to yield. The products of Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s marvellous experi- 
ment are, the resurrection of the Ca~ 
tholic Board, and the greatest possible 
portion of party madness between Ca~ 
tholics and Protestants. And what 
hope does the future offer us? Govern~ 
ments and corporate bodies will some- 
times, like individuals, commit sui~ 
cide, and the Catholic Church of Ires: 
land may be guilty of self-destruction 7 
but if it be not, the fruits of this's 
tem must remain unchanged. If 
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Protestant government, we will gi 
the credit of believing that it 
it eannot. The alternative 
it ia—the continuance <a Irish ~ 
their t blindness, bon , an 
Sy dea 
i t a contemptible sect. 
What its choice will be, may be easily 
imagined, more ially when the 
t can offer nothing in the 
of bribe, or otherwise, to bias it, 
It is not to be expected, that the peo- 
ple either will, or can, enlighten, 
emancipate, and reform themselves ; 
and therefore they must remain what 
they now are, or be changed by our 
instrumentality. 
We vie with each other in ascribi 
a very large share of our freedom an 
to the Reformation. It is 
clear to all men living, that a Refor- 
mation would be equally beneficial to 
, and still we must not assist 
her in obtaining one. Were a Luther 
at this moment to arise in that unha 


i country, we fear that not only the 

ae and Humes, but much 
greater men, would anxiously discoun- 
tenance him. The universal cry and 
rule in England is, er © of discus- 
sion and tism. ig, Tory, 
and meligk Clencbonon : Methodist, 
and Calvinist, may ~ what they please 


of each other’s creed, and make what 
converts they please from each other’s 
followers. It is even deemed merito- 
rious in an adherent of the govern- 
ment, to bring over a Whig, or to re- 
elaim a Radical ; and the Whigs have 
made gigantic efforts to procure per- 
mission for Carlile to carry off our 
Church and Chapel congregations to 
his Temple of Deism : but the Protest- 
ant C of Ireland must not be 

i to attack the errors of the 

ish Church, or attempt to lead 
the blind and depraved peasant to 
Protestantism. We pronounce this, 

our conscience, to be the worst 
of all systems. The one, simple rea- 
son for it, that it would exasperate, 
and make the state of Ireland still 
worse, is not more worthless, than 
despicable. The Catholics are as much 
exasperated against the Protestants 


(March, 
under the eens pete, as they 


ever were, they continue to 
be so, so long as their Church is anxi-+ 
ous to retain its power and existence. 
But can anything be achieved with- 
out risk garner. od the sake of ar» 
ent, the ibility of e ration 
caaeidbnlacen, $3 there negli’ pos- 
sibility connected with the matter? 
Are the days of change in religious 
opinions for ever past, and has truth 
lost its influence and invincibility? 
When men flock in crowds to the 
creeds of Deism and Jacobinism, is it 
impossible for the Irish to be taught 
—not to believe in a new God, a new 
Saviour, and a new Bible—but to 
purge their present religion of its gla- 
ring errors and impurities ? Were pro- 
per efforts made, the probability is, 
that the great body of the people might 
be led to embrace Protestantism, and to 
become men and good subjects ; 
if no such efforts be made, the certain- 
ty is, that they will continue in their 
present state of blindness, superstition, 
depravity, and disaffection. 
We should scarcely express our- 
selves so warmly on this point, if we 
were not quite sure that the present 
— flowed mainly from causes. of 
the most indefensible nature. Nearly 
the whole press of the country— Whig, 
Tory, Radical—has been, for months, 
directing its thunders against the Ca- 
tholic Church of Spain and Portugal, 
and depicting in the most frightful 
colours the ignorance and slavery in 
which it keeps its followers ; but this 
pressisreligiously silent respecting that 
Catholic Church which exists in our 
own bosom, exercises the same tyran- 
ny, and keeps one-third of our popula- 
tion in the same ignorance and slave- 
ry, and, moreover, in a state of hatred 
to their fellow-subjects and rulers. 
The Whigs have been for years heap- 
ing all the abuse upon the Church of 
England and its Ministers that lan- 
guage could supply, and they have 
mn at the same time the furious de- 
fenders of the Catholic Church and 
clergy of Ireland. We are eternally 
boasting of our liberty, calling the 
people of other countries slaves, fabri- 
cating for them schemes of freddom 
which they will mot accept, and be- 
wailing their slavery, as though we 
should break our hearts over it, and 
still we cannot attempt to remove, or 
even see, the slavery of Ireland. Some 
of the causes of these astounding in- 
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consistencies, are sufficiently 
The Whigs and Radicals, half the 
Irish government, and half the Minis- 

and its su 
} what is 


are advocates 
Catholic Emancipa- 
carry their mea- 


rich Catholics, they must endeavour 
to give to the vast mass of the poor 
ones a eeanety of blindness and 
bondage, which, when looked at in 
Spain and Portugal, thrill them with 
horror. And those who oppose the 
measure, rendered powerless for any- 
thing but defence, by the hostility of 
es and connections, and fear- 
et of rendering the se of ge 
still worse by inveighi inst what 
they cannot male, are silent on one 
of the most crying evils in which that 
wretched country is involved. 

When we thus, putting religious feel- 
ings out of the question, believe that 
the Catholic Church of Ireland usurps 
a very large portion of that authority 
over the people, which belongs only to 
the Government—that by the exercise 
of this authority, it deprives them of 
pe ohne most valuable oe 
tio ights and privi , an s 
them in a state ye strife, feu sere 
and actual, if not nominal, slavery— 
and that, if it were called an Orange 
Association, a Pitt Club, a Catholic 
Board, or anything else but a Church, 
although its constitution, functiona- 
ries, creed, and practice, should be the 
same, it would be at once put down 
by acclamation as an intolerable nui- 
sance—when we believe this, we are 
com to believe likewise, that it 
is the highest duty of the government 
to ss to the utmost the spread 
of a in es . We —_ 
earry the principle of toleration—the 
libert di wong: man to worship God 

ing to the dictates of his consci- 
ence, to the utmost point—much far- 


ther than the Whigs and Radicals, the 


ty, and all wor 

bited by law ; and he should be per- 
mitted to enter any church or chapel, 
ct hear any minister whatever, 
wi being subjected to interroga- 
tories, and what amounts to a heavy 
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restraint 


punishment, or to 
— kind: We would root up Te- 


be 

minally, but really, vith a Protestant 
Minister and place of worship, that is 
now without ; and let the most am 
means be provided for protecting th 
clergyman and his flock in the exer- 
oe ~ their reli ~ and more tte 

i or tecting e prosel . 
injury Gesaecenie of his ee a ee 
As the rest must depend akcotes oak 
ly on the clergy, the most particular 
care must be used in their selection: 
One of their qualifications we shall in< 
sist on at some length, because, with- 
out it, all other ones would be com- 
paratively useless, and because at pre 
sent scarcely any attention is paid to 
it whatever. Ae ; 

In selecting clergy, interest 
must be entire They 
must be, not only men of great sanc- 
tity of life, devout, learned, active, 
zealous, discreet, kind, charitable and 
generous, but they must be excet-' 
LENT ORATORS. We would reject 
any one for badness of oratory alone, 
let his other qualifications be what 
they might. A bad orator t by 
chance retain those who y be- 
longed to his Church, but he would 
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over the mass of mankind ; and we 
trust we need not prove that this in- 
fluence is as triumphant in the church, 
as in the senate, or the court of jus- 
tice. We do not say that the Irish 
should be first-rate orators, 

for, however desirable it might be, a 
sufficient number of such orators could 
not be found ; what we should chief- 
ly insist on would be, the most bril- 
liant diction that the understandings 
of the hearers would -bear, and im- 
pressive delivery. Brougham is a ci- 
r to Charles Phillips, in regard to 
influence over juries ; and yet what is 
Charles Phillips to Brougham, in re- 
gard to learning and capacity? The 
congregations which throng after Ir- 
ving, and what are called popular 
preachers, although the sermons of 
these preachers are generally less pa- 
latable to the passions, less in harmo- 
ny with the Scriptures, and less power- 
ful in argument, than those of mee 
pular ones, abundantly prove what 
might be accomplished y Sam "3 
impressive preachers in Ireland. The 
lower orders have quite as much of 
this “‘ itch of the ears,” as their bet- 
ters. We conscientiously believe that 
a Protestant clergyman, possessing the 
oratorical powers, not of Mr Canning, 
nor Mr B ham, but of Mr Phil- 
| speedily fill his church 


lips only, wo 
with Catholics in any part of Ireland ; 


and that a sufficient number of such 


en would in no long period of 

time give a death-blow to Catholicism 
in that coun From the natural 
uence of the Irishman and the 
wealth of the Irish Church, it could 
be no difficult matter to find a suffi- 
cient number of young Irishmen to 
educate for the purpose; and these 
might be combined with a judicious 
selection from the great body of the 


ae Clergy. 
ut while eloquence should be a 
sine qua non, the conduct of the cler- 
should be exactly calculated to give 
ee emast effect to it. Their religion, 
at the outset at least, should be chief- 
ly delivered from the pulpit, and out 
of it they should be indefatigable in 
endeavouring to endear themselves to 
their Catholic parishioners by famili- 
arity, and acts of assistance, sympa- 
thy and generosity. There would be 
the influence of a Protestant govern- 
ment and Protestant landlords to aid 
such a clergy, and if they failed of 
success, it would be at least against 


Ireland. 
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all the laws of foresight and calcula- 
tio 


in. 

- One inyaluable benefit such a cler- 
ay would be sure to produce, if they 

d not make a single convert. They 
would kindle such a blaze as would 
at any rate consume the worst parts 
of Catholicism. They would create 
such a competition for hearers, such a 
spirit of examination in the people, 
such endeavours on the part of the 
Catholic Church to meet them with 
equal talent, and such willingness in 
this church to conciliate its flock by 
concessions, as would infallibly effect 
a very complete reform in the Catho- 
licism of the Irish peasantry. If they 
accomplished this, they would accom- 
= a very large share of all that we 

esire. We wrangle not for names and 
forms. Let the Catholic Church en- 
dure as long as Ireland endures, and 
let its followers be as numerous as 
they are at present ; only let it aban- 
don its tyranny, cease to interfere with 
civil rights and duties, and be merely, 
what it ought to be,—a teacher of the 
Christian religion. 

To these, as the most important to- 
pics, we have directed our whole space ; 
there are two, or three others, how- 
ever, which we cannot pass entirely in 
silence. 

The law in Ireland, which incites 
the landlord to subdivide his land as 
much as possible, and to make the la- 
bourer nearly independent of both mas~ 
ter and himself, in order to multiply 
votes, has beenreprobated by both sides 
of Parliament, as an instrument which 
contributes very largely to the evils of 
that country.. Now, when this is the 
case, and the nation at large is anxi- 
ous to support Parliament in anything 
that has fhe benefit of Ireland in view, 
why is no attempt made to change this 
law, which is thus left without defend- 
ers? The question presses itself the 
more forcibly upon us, because the law 
is, in rineiple, highly absurd, unjust, 
and dangerous ; and because it might 
be easily altered, so as to become an 
excitement to the landlord to increase 
the size of his farms.. With regard to 
occupiers, let the votes be taken from 
the petty ones, and given to those who 
occupy not less than fifty acres. The 
tenant of fifty acres, might give I vote, 
—of 100 acres, 3,—of 150 acres, 5,— 
—of 200 acres, 8-—&c. 

The maledictions which are heaped 
upon the poor potatoe are wholly un- 

6 





wT 
ike, iaead of une "ho wor 


tunate Irishthan has the alternative 
before him—a potatoe, or nothing ; he 
wisely chooses thé potatoe, and for 
this he is abused. Give him an in- 
eome that will allow him to place beef, 
bacon, and bread loaves on his table, 
pri wv no doubt that he will 
speedil me as ex im consu- 
min: them as the Englishman. 

e idleness of the Irish has become 
almost proverbial. Now, it may be 
true that they are by nature more idle 
than the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, but we are by no means sure 
that it is so; and we even fear, that 
the inhabitants of any other SeaE 
would be as idle as they are, if ye 
in the same circumstances. Industry 
is an acquired, not natural quality ; 
and the circumstances of the Irish ac- 
tually prohibit them from becoming 
industrious. A very few years since, 
work was exceedingly scarce in Eng- 
land—the labourers came in a mass 
upon their parishes—the poor-rates 
became intolerable—and those who 
had to pay them protested that the 
poor-laws were the greatest of abomi- 
nations. It was then roundly assert- 
ed on all hands, that our English la- 
bourers had become intolerably idle, 
—that they would not work ; in fact, 
everything was said of them that is 
now said of the people of Ireland ; al- 
though the fact was staring every one 
in the face, that work could not be 
had. But what followed? The times 
improved, work became reasonably 
plentiful ; and behold! the labourers 
all at once returned to their industry. 
The Irishman is called idle, although 
it is notorious that he cannot procure 
employment, and that those who need 
labour in that country, can always 
have it for infinitely less than its just 
value. The man will not be sees 
trious, undess he has been disciplined 
to constant labour from childhood, 
and unless he be constantly acted ag 
on by the t 
or the authority of a master, as a sti- 
mulus. Give the Irishman plenty of 
work, and an efficient master from in- 
fancy, and we think we shall not then 
hear much of his laziness. 

We must of course applaud the 
measures that have been taken for 


improving the administration of the - 


laws ; but it must never be forgotten, 
that in Treiand, as in England, the 
Vor. XV. 


Idland. 


«surplus po 


of adequate profit, — 
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must. be. intelligent, vigilant, 
virtuous ves; or public 
functionaries will never be kept to the 
discharge of their duty, and the laws 
pes -seitercaens ep easly ay 
ty. We ppermads reccmdeagy Es the 

eries, . 


projects ting mines, 
&c., but still we must pronounce them 
to be of minor im ce. It is im- 
possible for them, however successful 
they may be, to have any material ef- 
fect in benefiting the condition of the. 
great mass of the Irish peasantry. 
To‘sum up, therefore, in one word. 
—The landjobbers of Ireland must be 
annihilated, and land must be no loner 
‘er let by competition—rents must be. 
reduced to the level of English ones— 
the farms must be increased in size, 
until the agricultural ion shall 
consist chiefly of intelligent, respect- 
able farmers and their labourers—the 
tion must be drained, 
co far changed th choses aes ont 
so far in shape, that the ig-. 
norant Catholic. may 1 feel borg 2 
has to pay them to the Protestant, 
Church—and_ the: great body of the, 
people must be reconciled to Protes-:, 
tantism ; or, at the very least, sofar, — 
enlightened, touching errors and . 
pr of their Church, ats throw: . 
0 grinding tyranny which it now. 
exercises overthem,in mind, body, and 
property. This must be done, or Ire- 
must continue to be a poor, 
wretched, distracted, barbarous, de- 
praved, and disaffected country. The 
Catholic disabilities may be removed, 
and an hundred O’Connells may de- 
claim in the House of Commons—. 
every public trust in the country px | 
be given to the Cathelics—Hume 
the Edinburgh Review may despoil the 
church, until the ey 8 ane a 
its ions—and Broug 
Bailes tase terminate the Orange- 
mip to 6 iin: aid thee Sree ae 
only be—the evils of Ireland will be ; 
rendered insupportable and irremedi- ,, 
able. We detest gen grongh and 
if the vis nature w heal these - 
evils, we would even be content to 
leave a a it Fam it will not. If 
things be as are, ion 
must dil Samoan dies land must be ; 
still farther subdivided—the jobbers, 
from increased competition, will push 
up rents still hi ployment 
must become still more scarce ; and 
the peasantry must sink to the lowest. 
point of penury, — idleness, * 
2 
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and depravity, if they have not already 
reaidien it We must, proceed upon 
mathematital principles, and r- 
tion the power to the effect that it is 
meant to accomplish. The evils that 
we Hein rig out are demonstrable; 
their existence is scarcely denied by 
any one, and we would, without deign- 
ing to clap ‘a single bandage on the 
surface, carry our knife to the root at 
once. We recommend, no doubt, great 
measures ; but they are barely pro- 
portioned, in magnitude, to the evils 
which, in our poor judgment, will 
ield to nothing else, and we are per- 
ectly convinced that they are practi- 
cable—that all parties concerned pos- 
sess ample means for carrying them in- 
to effect, if the will be not wanting. 
For the willingness of England and 
the Church, so far as they are interest- 
ed, we will venture to answer ; but 
who shall answer for the landholders 
of Treland ? 
To these landholders, we will once 
pm ek etohietiges We will tell 
em, that they are, in a very great 
degree, morally accountable to God 
‘their country, for’ the good con- 
duct and well-being of those who live. 
on'their estates—that the terrible mis- 
chiefs’ which the jobbers entail on 
their humbler tenants, flow primarily 


from themselves—and that a very 
large portion of the distress, ignorance, 
depravity, turbulence, and guilt of Ire- 
land, lies at their door. We call upon 
them to shew themselves as a body, 


to follow the splendid example which 
has been so lately set them by the Eng- 
lish landholders, and to say, We anp 
OUR OCCUPIERS ARE ONE, AND WE‘ 
WILL STAND OR FALL TOGETHER. Let 
every man take his own estate in hand, 
and let them at once begin the great, 

“on Bg } ney work, of 
gi nd clothin ce and 
eavity: and freedom inl hegigulal to 
their country. Parliament and the 
British nation will go hand in hand 
with them, to furnish assistance, and 
sweep away difficulties, and, at the 
last, to confer those honours on them 
which the completion of their noble 
undertaking deserve. ‘If they 
will still do as they have done, we most 
devoutly hope, that, at any rate, the 
fearful mass of infamy which the pre- 
sent state of the peasantry of Ireland 
must fix in some quarter, will at last 
fall where it ought, and operate in the 
proper manner. 


[March,. 


ToGovernment, Parliament, and the 
Nation at large, we need not say muth 
in the way of excitement ; and yet the 
singular characteristics of the question 
pin, ages Paes pen and the vast intpor- 
tance of this question, do not seem to 
be very generally comprehended. We 
are eternally burning incense to liber- 
ty, and throwing satcasms on what we 
are pl to call the slavery of other 
nations: We call foreign governments, 
despotisms, execrate them, and make 
the boridage of their subjects a mat- 
ter of misery to ourselves. With what 
sleepless solicitude have we watched 
the progress of events in the Penfn- 
sula, Greece, and South America ! 
How laboriously have we toiled to 
render to the inhabitants of these parts 
counsel and assistance! And how 
ceaseless and bitter are our groans 
over the present condition of Spain 
and Portugal! Yet the great mass of 

*the people of Ireland—orie-third of 
ourselyes—are actually at this moment 
subject to a slavery, different, perhaps, 
in name and form, from that of other 
countries, but as harsh in its opera- 
tion, and as destructive in its conse- 
quences, as that of any. is im- 
mense portion of us is deprived of the 
freedom. of the press, the liberty of 
conscience, and the right of free in- 
quiry and discussion, not by mere in- 
junction and threat, but by positive 

unishment, which amounts to the 
oss of character and bread, if not of 
existence ; and it is ground to powder 
by tyrannical, bloodsucking sub-land- 
lords, on the one hand, and.a rapacious, 
despotic, blinding, and disaffected 
Catholic priesthood, on the other. In 
our rage against the name of slavery, 
weare, likemadmen, placing the whole 
of our West Indian possessions in im- 
minent present danger, and rendering 
their ultimate loss to us certain, mere- 
ly that we may promise to the well- 
ed, well-used negro—the negro whose 
situation, with regard to substantial 
well-being, is at least an hundred fold 
better than that of the poor Irishman 
—that freedom, which we declare he © 
is now utterly unfit to possess, and 
which, till his whole feelings and ha- 
bits are changed by Christianity and 
civilization, it is certain he never ean 
possess, without pérverting it into the 
means of his own ruin. And yet we 
are so enamoured of the reaLity of 
slavery, that the Trish land-jobber, in 


_ comparison of whom, the West India 
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planter is humanity itself, is not tobe  and_not inability, from 
oken against; and the appalli dou the of this appalling 
heat: and bodily bondage, Bs et aa HF soso ; and yet, 
Romish Church spreads and perpetu- in. committing them, we scorn the 
ates in the ied ioe ‘of the.state, is commands of as well as those 
‘not to be molested on any account. of character and 


‘We'boast of our constitution and laws 
—of our security in n. and pos- 
session—and yet. the loyal and well- 
a ce country inhabitants of Ire- 

nd are continually exposed to rob- 
‘bery and butchery. We can shudder 
over the idols of the Hindoo, but the 
darker idolatry of the Irishman must 
be réligiously respected ; we must de- 
luge the whole earth with Bibles and 
Prayer-Books, Ireland only excepted ; 
and, while we regard it as a duty to 
endeavour to make proselytes to our 
religion, everywhere—while we are 
even, at great, expense, providing reli- 

ious instruction forthe negroes, mere- 

y to make a Quixotie attempt to pre- 
pare them for freedom—we make it a 
matter of state policy to discourage at- 
tempts to teach the genuine truths of 
Christianity to the barbarous Irish pea- 
santry, although they have actually in- 
corporated pillage, devastation, and 
butchery, with their system of religion. 
If the Attorney-General, or the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, prosecute 
a blasphemous work, the wrath of the 
whole nation is tobe directed against 
them ; but not a finger must be raised 
against those who prohibit ‘the great 
body ‘of fhe people of Ireland from 
reading the Scriptures, and almost all 
other useful publications. And while 
the state of Ireland is discussed with- 
out ceasing—while almost every day 
teems with projects. for the benefit of 
that wretched country, the only bold, 
comprehensive, and decisive measure 
that is proposed, viz. Emancipation, — 
is bottomed upon L apaten abstract 
principles—is conf y incapable of 


removing the evils of Ireland, and is 
demonstrably calculated towender the 
Romish Church still more powerful 
and active, and to aggravate and per- 
petuate the terrible mischiefs which 
this Church showers upon the great 
mass of the Itish people.* Shamealone, 


ter and .. Here isa po- 
ponson of Panga at which we 
ave under a monopoly ; it) at, pre- 
sent consumes ouneuney ee 
and, by a little exertion, we might 
raise it to the-rank of our best.cen- 
sumers ;—here is.a large portion of the 
empire, which at present pays compa- 
ratively nothing into the ‘Tr ‘swe 
might, by a little exertion, make it 
pay additional millions annually,— 
and we seem loth to make this exer- 
tion, although we are constantly sigh- 
ing for increase of trade, and lament- 
ing the amount of our debt, and the 
weight of ~ taxes ! 

‘We—* from t ts to 
the dhwoise? sie seit rise Biting dhe, 
party leaders—men who can only think 
and of the crimes and sufferings 
of Treland, to ‘make them subservient 
to their own wretched ambition, and 
we address ourselves to the sober, dis- 
interested, practical, sterling 
sense of our eantty. The principal 
evils under Which Ireland groans are 
visible, clearly defined, and even, with 
regard to ‘their .existence,. free from 
controversy. We say that they are 
susceptible of remedy—that they may, 
be not only, palliated, but effectually 
removed. e.say that, the jobbers 
can be destroyed—that rents canbe 
reduced—that farms can be increased. 
in size—that the surplus x ea 
can be drained off—that tithes can be 
commuted—and that the great body 
of the Irish people can be taught the 
genuine principles’ and practice of 
Christianity ; and we say, moreover, 
that this can never be done by the 
system that is at present pursued. 
Can no Irish landlords be found among 
those who so loudly bewail the suffer- 
ings of their country, to stand forward 
and eall their brethren together, to en- 
list them in the good cause? And can 
no honest, independent Member of 
Parliament be met with, to speak the 









* « Excommunication had been one means whereby the Druids maintained their 


hierocracy ; and it has been thought that, among nations of Keltic origin, the clergy, 
as succeeding to their influence, established more easily the portentous tyranny ' 
which they exercised, ‘not over the minds of men alone, but in all temporal,con- 
cerns, Every community must possess the right of expelling those members who will 
not conform to its regulations: the Church, therefore, must have power to excom- 


municate a refractory member, as the State has to outlaw a bad subject, who will 
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words of truth and common sense 
with regard to Ireland, and to 

plain, simple, natural, cal re- 
medies for those evils, w ich, by the 
admission of all, really do exist and 
need remedy? If such men there be, 
‘let them shew themselves, and they 
will neither Jack support, nor fai! of 
triumph. A more favourable moment 
for their efforts could not be chosen ; 
England, not this party, or that, but 
England as a nation, is most anxious 
10 de almost anything for Ireland ; 
and we must shut our eyes to her past 
achievements—to her wealth, wisdom, 
might, and greatness—to believe, that 


Ireland. 
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she cannot. with her nod -banish the 
ills of her criminal and distressed sis- 
ter. Away then with this disgustin 
clamour agai the Established Chur 
and its c , Orangemen and Pro- 
testantism ; and this vile cant con- 
cerning Conciliation, Catholic disa- 
bilities, and Catholicism! Let the 


‘Broughams, and Humes, and Bur- 


detts, and O’Connells, be silenced by 
nga indignation ; and let nothin 
said or done respecting Ireland, 
that is not meant for the good of Ire- 
land. Let things be called by their 
right names—the wants of nature be 
supplied with the aliment that nature 





not answer to the laws. But there is reason to believe that no heathen priests ever 
abused this power so prodigiously as the Roman clergy; nor even if the ceremdnies 
were borrowed, as is not improbable, from heathen superstition, could they originally 
have been so revolting, so horrible, as when a Christian minister called upon the 
Redeemer of mankind, to fulfil execrations which the Devil himself might seem to 
have inspired. In the forms of malediction appointed for this blasphemous service, 
@ curse was pronounced against the obnoxious spersons in soul and body, and in 
all their limbs and joints and members, every part being specified with a bitterness 
which seemed to delight in dwelling on the sufferings that it imprecated. They were 
eurst with pleonastic specification, at home and abroad, in their goings out and their 
comings in, in towns and in castles, in fields and in meadows, in streets and in public 
ways, by land and by water, sleeping and waking, standing and sitting and lying, 
eating and drinking, in their food and in their excrement, speaking or holding their 
peace, by day and by night, and every hour, in all places and at all times, everywhere 
and always. The heavens were adjured to be as brass to them, and the earth as iron ; 
the one to reject their bodies, and the other their souls. God was invoked, in this 
accursed service, to 2fflict them with hunger and thirst, with poverty and want, with 
eold and with fever, with scabs and ulcers and iteh, with blindness and madness—to 
eject them from their homes, and consume their substance—to make their wives 
widows, and their children orphans and beggars ; all things belonging to them were 
cursed, the dog which guarded them, and the cock which wakened them. None was 
to compassionate their sufferings, nor to relieve or visit them in sickness. Prayers 
and benedictions, instead of availing them, were to operate as farther curses. Fi- 
nally, their dead bodies were to be cast aside for dogs and wolves, and their souls 
to be eternally tormented with Korah, Dathan and Abiram, Judas and Pilate, Ana- 
nias and Sappbira, Nero and Decius, and Herod, and Julian, and Simon Magus, in fire 
everlasting. : 
"i * + * * ® 

“If the individual, upon whom such curses were imprecated, felt only an appre- 
hension that it was possible they might be efficient, the mere thought of such a 
possibility might have brought about one of the maledictions, by driving him mad. 
But the reasonable doubt which the subject himself must have entertained, and en- 


deavoured to strengthen, was opposed by the general belief, and by the conduct of all 
about him ; for whosoever associated with one thus marked for perdition, and deli- 
vered over judicially to the Devil and his angels, placed himself thereby under the 
same tremendous penalties. The condition of a leper was more tolerable than that 


of an excommunicated person. The leper, though excluded from the community, 
s still within the pale of the Church and of human charity: they who avoided his 
dangerous presence, assisted him with alms ; and he had companions enough in afflic- 
tion to form a society of their own—a miserable one indeed, but still a society, in 
‘which the sense of suffering was alleviated by resignation, the comforts of religion, 
and the prospect of death and of the life to come. But the excommunicated man 
_ was cut off from consolation and hope; it remained for him only to despair and 

die, or to obtain absolution by entire submission to the Church.” 

, SouTHEY’s Book of the Church, vol. 1. p. 189. - 
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prescribes—and let the hideous blot 
upon our fame, the mighty drawback 
upon our power, and the fearful ulcer 
upon our vitals, which Ireland now 
forms, exist no lo: - Those who 
shall liberate and christianize Ireland 
—who shal] give her freedom for sla- 
very, know for ignorance, indus- 
try for idleness, innocence for guilt, 
loyalty for disaffection, and prosperity 


Ireland. 


for want, will achieve.a more splendid 
triumph, than has yet been achieved 
in this age of id triumphs ; and 
will take precedence of all the bene- 
factors, of the mt times, tothe Bri- 
tish empire. We say again, that this is 
practi ‘we say again, that it is 
practi ce more we say that it 
is PRACTICABLE. . 
Y. Y. Y. 





ON MOONLIGHT. 


From the Swedish of Ingelrain. 


I. 
Sritu that same aspect—placid, cold, and bright !— 
Oh, how dost thou reproach us for the hours 
That in delusive pleasures took their flight, 
For time that vain anxiety devours— 
For life consumed by many a poisonous blight, 


That might have yield 


else immortal flowers !—~ 


What sad reproof thy pallid gleams impart ! 
How speaks thy solemn silence to the heart! 


If. 
Though changeful, yet unchanged—thou art the same, 
While we scarce call to mind what once we were ! 
Some praise the mildness of thy lambent flame, 
And falsely deem thy quietude to share ; 
Far different homage rather shouldst thou claim— 


Even Mockery lurks amid that chilling pias 
And thou art placid—calm—from trouble free— 
The storm clouds ride aloft—but vex not thee! 


ITl. 
Yes—there are scorn and mockery in that gaze !— 
Thou tell’st of hopes that will revive. no.more— 
Of sunny hours and aye-departed days— 
Of beauteous forms that smiled and bloom’d of yore ! 
Well—be it mine, beneath thy silvery rays, 
To brood on recollection’s mournful store ; 
Let visions triumph o’er this present scene, 
And that shall seem to be, which once has been ! * 


G. 





* This fragment is the commencement of a poem in 100 stanzas, containing remem- 


brances from the author’s own life. 
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Great have been the conquests, 
and grievous’ the deray wrought in 
the human heart by some of these 
mountain. nymphs. The confusion 
that particular ones have sometimes 
occasioned for a year or two almost 
exceeds credibility. Every young man 
in the bounds was sure either to be in 
love with her, or believed himself to 
be so ; and as all these would be run- 
ning on a Friday’s evening to woo 
her, of course the pride and vanity 
of the fair was rated 6 such a height 
that she would rarely yield a prefer- 
ence to any, but was sure to put them 
all off with gibes and jeers. “ This 
shyness, instead of allaying, never 
fails to increase the fervour of the 
‘ flame; an emulation, if not a rival- 
ship, is excited among the younkers, 
until the getting a single word ex- 
changed with the reigning beauty be- 
comes a matter of thrilling interest to 
many a tender-hearted swain ; but, 
generally speaking, none of these ad- 
mired beauties are married till they 
settle into the more quiet vale of life, 
and the current of admiration has 
turned toward others. ‘Then do they 
betake themselves to sober reflection, 
listen to the most rational, though 
not the most youthful of their lovers, 
and sit down, contented through life 
to share the toils, sorrows, and joys 
of the married life, and the humble 
cot. 

I am not now writing of ladies, 
nor of “ farmers’ bonny daughters ;” 
but merely of country maidens, such 
as ewe-milkers, hay-workers, har’st- 
shearers, the healthy and comely 
daughters of shepherds, hinds, coun- 
try tradesmen, and small tenants ; in 
short, all the rosy, romping, and light- 
hearted dames that handle the sickle, 
the hoe, the hay-raik, and the fleece. 
And of these I can say, to their credit, 
that there is rarely an instance hap- 
pens of a celebrated beauty among 
them turning out a bad, or even an 
indifferent wife. Whether it is owing 
to the circumstance tf their aoa 
marrying very young, (for a youth 
i a pair who have nought but 
their experience and a good name to 
depend on for the support of a family, 


is far from being a prudent, er highly 
commendable s 5 or whether it be 
that these belles having had too much 
experience in the follies and flippancies 
of youthful love, and youthful lovers, 
make their choice at last on principles 
of reason, suffice it, that the axiom 
is a true one. But there is another 
reason which must not be lost sight 
of. That class of young men never 
flock about, or make love to a girl 
who is not noted for activity as well 
as beauty. Cleverness is always the 
first recommendation; and conse 
quently, when such a one chooses to 
marry, it is natural to suppose that 
her good qualities will then be exert- 
ed to the utmost, which before were 
only occasionally called into exercise. 
Experience is indeed the great teacher 
among the labouring class, and her 
maxims are carried down from father 
to son in all their pristine strength. 
Seldom are they violated in anything, 
and never in this. No young man 
will court a beautiful daw, unless he 
be either a booby, or a rake, who does 
it for some selfish purpose, not to be 
mentioned nor thought of in the an- 
nals of virtuous love. 

In detailing the ravages of coun- 
try beauty, I will be obliged to take 
fictitious or bynames to illustrate 
true stories, on account of many cir- 
cumstances that have occurred at 
periods subsequent to the incidents 
related. Not the least of these is the 
great change that time has effected in 
every one of those pinks of rustic ad- 
miration. How would it look if 
ODoherty or yourself, at your an- 
nual visit here, were to desire me to 
introduce you to one of these by her 
name and sirname; and I were to take 
eae to see a reverend grannie ; or at 

est, a russet dame far advanced in 
life, with wrinkles instead of: roses, 
and looks of maternal concern instead 
of the dimpling smile, and glance of 
liquid beauty? Ah, no, dear sir! let 
us not watch the loveliest of all earth- 
ly flowers till it becomes degraded in 
our eyes by a decay which it was born 
to undergo. Let it be a dream in our 
philosophy that it still remains in all 
its prime, and that so it will remain 
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_purer, clime; through all the 
es of future ages. : 

As I have not been; an eye-witness 
to many of the scenes I mean to de- 
tail, I judge it best. to give them as 
the relation of the first person; in the 
same manner as. they. have been re- 
hearsed to me, whether that person 
chanced to be the principal or not. 
Without this mode I might make a 
more perfect arrangement in my little 
love stories, but could not give them 
any degree of the interest they ap- 
peared to me to possess, or define the 
characters by letting them speak for 
themselves. 


in som 
: ee 


“* Wat, what was the matter wi’ 
you, that ye never keepit hee! face to 
the minister the last Sabbath day? 
Yon’s an unco unreverend gate in a 
kirk, man. I hae seen you keep a good 
ee on the preacher, an’ take good tent 
o’ what was gaun too ; and troth I’m 
wae to see ye altered to the waur.” 

* Tkenna how I might chance to 
be lookin’, but I hope I was listen- 
ing as weel as you, or ony that was 
there. Heighow! It’s a weary warld 
this !” 

“ What has made it siccan a weary 
warld to poor Wat? I’m sure it wasna 
about the ills o’ life that the minister 
was preachin’ that day, that has gart 
ye change sae sair? Now, Wat, I tentit 
ye weel a’ the day, an’ I'll be in your 
debt for a toop lamb at Michaelsmass, 
gin ye'll just tell me ae distinct sen- 
tence o’ the sermon on Sabbath last.” 

“* Hout, Jock, man ! ye ken I dinna 
want to make a jest about ony saucred 
or religious thing; an’ as for your 
paulie toop lamb, what care I for it?” 

‘* Ye needna think to win aff that 
gate, callant. Just confess the truth, 
that ye never yet heard a word the 

ood man said, for that baith your 

eart an’ your ee was fixed on some 

object in the contrair direction. An’ 

I may be mistaen, but I think I could 
; what it was.” 

“¢ Whisht, Iad, an’ let us alane 0’ 
your sinfu’ surmeeses. I might turn 
my back on the ‘minister during the 
time o’ the prayer, but that was for 
getting a lean on the seat, an’ what 
ill was in that?” 

“ Ay, an’ ye might likewise hirsel 
yoursel up to the corner o’ the seat a’ 
the time o’ baith the sermons, an’ lean 
your head on your hand, an’ look 
through your fingers too. Can ye 


297 
deny. this?, Or that your cen were 
fixed the 1 4 i 


mae day on ae. particular 


** Aweel, I winna gie a friend the 
lee to his face. But an ye had lookit 
as weel at a’ the rest as at me, ye wad, 
hae seen that a’ the men in, the. kirk, 
were lookin’ the same.gate.” , 

* An’ a’ at. the same object too?.. 
An’ a’ as. deeply, interested in. it.as 
you? Isna that what. ye’re thinkin?. 
Ah, Wat,,Wat ! love winna.hide !.I 
saw a pair o’ slae-black een that.threw 
some gayan saucy disdainfu’ looks up, 
the kirk, an’ {soon saw the, havoc 
they were makin’, an’ had made, i’ 
your simple honest heart. Wow, man! 
but I fear me you are in a bad pres 
dickiment.” 

“ Ay, ay- Between twa friends, 
Jock, there never was a lad in’sic a 
predickiment as I am. I needna 
ought frae you ; but for the life that’s 
i’ your bouk dinna let a pater about it., 
escape frae atween yourlips. I wadna 
that it were kend how deeply I am in 
love, an’ how little it is like to be re- 
quited, for the hale warld. But Iam 
this day as miserable a man as breathes 
the breath o’ life. For I like yon lass.; 
as man never likit another, an’ a’ that 
I get is scorn, an’ gibes, an’ [ 
in return. .O Jock, I wish I was dead... 
in an honest natural way, an’ that my : 
burial day were the morn !” 9:9 

“* Weel, after a’, I daresay that.is., 
the best way o’ winding up a hopeless; 
love scene. But only it.ought surely., 
to be the last.resource.. Now, will.ye 
be candid, and tell me gin ye hae tried 
all lawful endeavours to preserve your . 
ain life, as the commandment requires 
us to do, ye ken? Hae ye courtit the , 
= as a man ought to me — 
who is in every respect her Ldtvheen 

“ Oh, yes, Lhave !:I have told her 
a’ my love, an’ a’ my sufferings; but , 
it has been only to be mockit, an’ sent. _ 
about my business.” “ 

“* An’ ye wad whine, an’ make ' 
faces, as you are doing just now? Na, » 
na, Wat, that’s no the gate ot;—a, . 
maid maun just be wooed in the same, ; 
spirit that she shews, an’ when she. 
past sauciness, there’s naething, fox; 
it but taking a step higher than her.in); 
the same humour, letting her always 
ken, an’ always see, that Rom are Dam ; 
turally her anger » an’ that you are | 
even stooping from your dignity when; 
you condescend to ask her to become | 
your equal. If she refuse to be your 





8 


fair, never either whine or 
painted, but be sire to wale 
in the market, an’ 
her to the same Aeigee Pend 


ae 


re 


' to declare his sentiments; he said, 
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side. The deil’s in’t, if we sanna bring 
her to reason.” ~ 

Wat scratched his head, and Vin 
the grass (that was quite blam in 


but made no answer. 

, I 
dinna ken about that way o’ ganging 
down your lane ; I wish you maunna 


_ stick by the auld fisher’s rule, ‘ Every 


man for his ain hand.’ That I ken 


- weel, that nae man alive can see her, 


zt 


i¢kle skill or reported’ $8 their 
0’ wily gates. For, to tell you 
e's rages es me 
see them begin to pout, 
n’ “prim their bits o’ gabs, an? look 
out frae the wick o’ the ee, an’ 

feather an’ flower-knot quiver 
wi their angry capers. O the dear, 
sweet jewels! When I see ane o’ them 
in sic a Rey; T could just take her a’ in 
Tere jot 

“ 
Jock; 
in their offence. For my part, every 
disdainfu’ word that yon dear, lovely 


us! 


a 


had éver loved as I do, 


says, 
red-hot pinkie. My life is bound up 


in her favour. 
can live, move, or breathe ; an’ when- 
ever she says a severe or cutting word 
tome, I feel as if ane o’ my members 
were’ torn away, and am glad to 

as lang ‘as Tam onything ava ; for! find, 
if IT ‘war to remain, a few mae siccan 
sentences wad soon annihilate me.” 


*€Q sic balderdash ! In three months’ . 


time T shal! take in hand to bring ‘her 
to your ain terms, if you will take my 
advice. “When f k 0" 
ert nee I take it for ae that 
you never “pr on t are 
not strictly Soncureble.” 

** That you may rely on. I would 
soonér think of wranging my own 
flesh-an’ blood than a thought 
to waver about my heart to her ‘pre- 
judice. “But, O man, speak ; for ye 
are a’ the blood in my veins 
rin up'to my head; as gin it war a 
thousand ants running races.” 

“Weel, ‘Wat, in the first place, I 
we onan ng down yonder a night 
Be ", an’ speak baith to her fa- 

‘an’ her, to find how the land 
lies ;‘ an” after that we can gang down 


baith thegether, an’ gic her a fairbroad- 


wad hae found little comfort ’ 


to my heart like a* 


It is only in it that I 


your ain’ 


~~ speak te her, and no be in love wi 
. er.’ 


“Itisa good thing in love affairs, 
Wat, that there are hardly two in the 
world wha think the same way.” 

** Ay, but this is a particular case, 
for a’ the men in the country think 
the same gate here, an’ rin the same, 
gate to the ar’ It is impossible 
to win near the house on a Frida 
night without rinning 3 h 
against that of some rival, like twa 
toops fightin’ about a ewe. Na, na, 
John, this plan o” gangin” down by 
yoursel” winna do. An’ now when I 
think on’t, ye had better no gang 
down ava, for if we gang down friends, ' 
we'll come up enemies, an’ that wadna 
be @ very aprecalte catastroff.” 

“Now e fa’ me gin ever I 
heard sic nonsense! To think that a’ 
the warld see wi’ your een! Hear ye, 
Wat.—I wadna gie that snap 0’ my 
fingers for her. I never saw her ti 
Sunday last, when I came to your 
kirk ance errand for that purpose, an’ 
I wadna ken her again gin I war to 
meet her here come out to the glen 
wi’ your whey—what ails you, fool, 
that you're dightin’ your een?” 

** Come out to the glen wi my 
whey! Ah, man! the words gaed 
through me like the stang of a bum- 
bee. Come out to the glen wi’ my 
whey ! Gude’ forgie my sin, what is 
the reason I canna thole that thought? 
That were a consummation devout- 
ly to be wussed, as the soloquy in 
the Collection says. I fear I'll never 


‘ see that blessed an’ lovely sight! But, — 


Jock, take my advice ; stay at hame, 
an’ gangna near her, gin ye wad en- 
joy ony o” conscience.” 

“Ye ‘ken naething about the wo- 
men, Wat, an’ as little about me. If 
I gang near her, it will only be tohum- 
ble her a'wee, by mocking at her m- 
fluence among the young men, an’ 
bringing her to reason, for your sake. 
Jock the Jewel wadna say ‘ wac's me!” 
15 
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for the best lass’s frown in a’ the king- 
dom ©’ Britain. Whatever some 0’ 
them might do for. his, that’s uo his 
right to say.” ; 
Jock the eyes down in all 
his might and high experience to put 
everything to rights between his friend 
Wat and the ny Snaw-fieck, as 
this spink of a mountain damsel was 
called, for every girl in the whole pa- 
rish was named after one of the birds 
of the air ; and every man, too, you 
and old, had his by-name, by whi 
we shall distinguish them all for the 
present. The Snaw-fleck’s father was 
called Tod-Lowrie, (the fox ;) his 
eldest daughter, the Eagle; the se- 
cond, the Sea-maw; and his only son 
was denominated the Foumart, (pole- 
cat ;) from a notable hunt he once had 
with one of these creatures in the mid- 
dle of the night, in a strange house ; 
and it was the worst name I ever heard 
for a young man. Our disconsolate 
lover was called Window Wat, on ac~ 
count of his bashful nature, and, as 
they alleged, for hanging always about 
the windows when he went a-court- 
ing, and never venturing in. It was a 
good while after this first rencounter 
before the two shepherds met again 
with that convenience so as to resume 


their love affairs. But at length an oc- 
casion offered, and then—— But we 
must suffer every man to tell his own 
tale, else the sport will be spoilt. 

“* Weel, Wat, hae ye been ony mair 
down at Lowrie’s Lodge, sin’ I saw 


ou? 

*‘ An’ if I hae, I hae been little the 
better o’ you. I heard that you were 
there before me, an’ sinsyne too.” 

«* Now, Wat, that’s mere jealousy 
an’ suspicion, for ye didna see the lass 
to ken whether I was there or not. I 
ken ye wad be hingin’ about the win- 
dow-soles as usual, keekin’ in, feastin’ 
your een, seein’ other woosters beikin’ 
their shins at the ingle, but for a’ that 
durstna venture ben. Come, I dinna 
like siccan sackless gatesas thae. I was 
down, I’se no deny’t, but I gaed to 
wark in a different manner. Unco 
cauldrife wark thato’ standin’ peengin’ 
about windows, man. —_ - me 
a’ your ry a an’ I'll tell you 
mine, like friends, ye ken.” 

“ p< no ill to tell. I — 
that night after I saw you, e en tho 
Wednesday be the widower’s night ; 
there were more there than I, but I 
was fear’d x had got there afore me, 

VoL. XV. 
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and then, wi’ your great skill o the 
ways 0° women; ye might hae left me, 
nae chance at.a’. I was there, but I 
moight'as weel hae staid at hame, for’ 
there were sae mony o’ the out-wale 
wallietragle kind 0’ wooers there, like 
mysel, a’ them that canna win forret 
on a Friday night, that I got the back 
o’ the hallan to ; but. there’s ae 

thing about the auld Tod’s house, 
they never ditt up their windows. Ane 
sees aye what's gaun on within doors. 
They leave a’ their actions open to the 
ee 0 God an’ man, yon family, an’ I 
often think it is nae ill sign o’ them. 
Auld Tod-Lowrie himsel sometimes 
looks at the window in a kind o’ con- 
sidering mood, as if doubtful that at 
that moment he is both overheard and. 
overseen ; but, or it is lang, he cocks 
up his bonnet and cracks as crouse as 
ever, as if he thought again, ‘ There’s 
aye ae ee that sees me at a’ times, an’ 
a ear that hears me,. an’ when that’s 
the case, what need I care for a’ the 
birkies o’ the land!’ I like that open 
independent way that the family has. 
But O, they are surely sair harassed 
wi’ wooers.” 

“* The wooers are the very joy o° 
their hearts, excepting the Foumart’s ; 
he hates them a’ unless they can tell him 
hunders o’ lies about battles, bogles, 
an’ awfu’ murders, an’ cutions.: 
An’ the leaving o’ the windows open. 
too is not without'an aim. The Eagle’s 

inning to weary for a husband ; 
an’ if ye'll notice how dink she dresses, 
hersel ilka night, an’ jinks away at the 
muckle wheel as she war spinning for 
a wager. They hae found out that 
they are often seen at night yon lass- 
es ; and though they hae to‘work the 
foulest work o the bit farm a’ the day 
whea socked sees them, at night they 
are a dressed up like pet-ewes for a 
market, an’ ilka ane is acting a 
The Eagle is yerkin’ on at the w 
and now and then gi’en a smirk wi 
her face to the window. The Snaw- 
fleck sits busy in the neuk, as sleek as. 
a kinnen, and the auld clocker fornent 
her, admirin’ an’ misca‘in’ her a’ the: 
time. The’ white Seamaw flees up.an’ 
down the house, but an’ ben, ae while. 
i’ the spense,. ane i’ the awmrie, an’ 


an’ 
then to the door wi a soap-suds. 





Tod is the ane. He is a yan honest, 
ight carle, the Tod.” 

* It is hardly the nature o’ a tod to 
be.sae ; an’ there’s no ae bit o’ your 
description that I gang in wi’! It isa 
fine, douse family. 

* But,O the Snaw-fieck ! 

The bonny bonny Snaw-fleck ! 

She is the bird for me, O!’” 

** If love wad make you a poeter, 
Wat, I wad say it had wrought mira- 
cles. Ony mair about the bonny Snaw- 
fleck, eh? I wonder how you can 
make glowin’ love-sangs stan’in’ at a 
cauld window—No the way that, 
man. Tell me plainly, did ye ever get 
a word o’ the bonny lass ava?” 

** Hey how me !—I can hardly say 
that I did ; an’ yet I hae been three 
times there sin’ I saw you.” 

** An’ gat your travel for your pains 
a’ the times?” 

‘No sae bad as that, neither. I 
had the pleasure o’ seeing her, bonny, 
braw, innocent, an’ happy, busy work- 
ing her mother’s wark. I saw her smile 
at her brother’s crabbit words, and I 
saw the approving glances beam frae 
the twa auld focks’ een. When her 


father made family-worship, she took 
her Bible, and followed devoutly wi’ 
her ee the words o’ holy writ, as the 


old man read them ; and her voice in 
singing the psalm was as mellow an’ 
as sweet as the flute playing afar off. 
Ye may believe me, Jock, when I saw 
her lift up her lovely face in sweet de- 
votion, I stood on the outside o’ the 
window, an’ grat like a bairn. It was 
mair than my heart could thole; an’ 
gin it warna for shame, I wad gang 
every night to enjoy the same heaven- 
ly vision.” 

** As I’m a Christian man, Wat, I 
believe love has made a poeter of you. 
Ye winna believe me, man, that very 
woman is acting her part. Do you 
think she didna ken that ye saw her, 
an’ was makin’ a’ thae fine murgeons to 
throw glamour in your een, an’ gar 
you trow she was an angel? I ma- 

otherwise ; but it is best to tell 
a’ plain out, like friends, ye ken. 
Weel, down I goes to Lowrie’s Lodge, 
. an’, like you, keeks in at the window, 
and the first thing I saw was the auld 
Tod toving out tobacco-reek like a 
moorburn. The hale biggin was sae 
choke fu’ e’ the vapour, it was like a 
dark mist, an’ I could see naething 
through it but his ain braid bonnet 
moving up and down like the tap o’ the 
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smith’s bellows, at eve h hegave. 

At length he handit by the pipe to the 
auld wife, and the reck soon turned 
mair moderate. I could then see the’ 
lasses a dressed out like dolls, and se-_ 
veral young boobies o’ hinds, thresh- 
ers, an’ thrum-cutters, sitting gashin’ 

and glowrin’ amang them. I shall soon 

set your backs to the wa’, thinks I, if 
T could get ony possible means o’ in 

troduction. It wasna lang till ane of- 

fered ; out comes a lass wi’ a cog 0° 

warm water, an’ she gars it a’ clash on 

me. ‘ Thanks t’ye for your kindness, 

my woman,’ saysI. ‘ Ye canna say 

I hae gi’en ye a cauld reception,’ says 

she. ‘ But wha the widdy are ye 

standin’ like a thief i’ the mirk for ?’ 

* Maybe kenn’d fo’k, gin it war day- 

light,’ quo’ I. * Ye had better come in 
by, an’ see gin candle-light winna beet 
the mister,’ says she. ‘ Thanks t’ye,’ 
says I ; * but I wad rather hae you to 
come out by, an’ try gin stern-light 
winna do!’ ‘ Catch me doing that,’ 
cried she, and bounced into the house 
again. 

**I then laid my lug close to the 
window, an’ heard ane askin’ wha that 
was she was speakin’ to? ‘I dinna ken 
him,’ quo’ she; ‘ but I trow I hae 
gi’en him a mark to ken him by; I 
hae gi’en him a balsam o’ boiling wa- 
ter.” 

** *T wish ye may hae peeled a’ the 
hide aff his shins,’ quo’ the Foumart, 
an’ he mudged and tough ; * haste ye, 
dame, rin awa out an’ lay a plaister o’ 
lime and linseed-oil to the lad’s trams,’ 
continued he. 

“* *T can tell ye wha it is,’ said ane 
o’ the hamlet wooers ; ‘ it will be Jock 
the Jewel comed down frae the moors, 
for I saw him waiting about the chop 
an’ the smiddy till the darkness came 
on. If ye hae disabled him, lady sea- 
bird, the. wind will blaw nae mair out 
o’ the west.’ 

**T durstna trust them wi’ my cha- 
racter and me in hearing ; sae, with- 
out mair ado, I gangs bauldly ben.— 
‘Gude ¢’en to ye, kimmers a’ in a ring,’ 
says I. ‘ 

** « Gude-e’en t’ye, honest lad,’ quo’ 
the Eagle. ‘ How does your cauld 
constitution an’ our potatoe-broosort ?” 

«< ¢ Thanks t’ye, bonny lass,” says I.- 
‘I hae gotten a right sair skelloch ; 
but I wish I warna wounilit nae deep- 
er somewhere else ‘than i’ the shin- 
banes, I might shoot a flyin’ erne for 
a’ that’s come an’ gane yet.” 
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« © That’s weel answered, lad,’ quo’ 
the Tod. ‘ Keep her down, for ’s 
) Oo gab, especially to 


«¢ ¢ You will never touch a feather o’ 
her wing, lad,’ quo’ she. ‘ But if ye 
could———I'll say nae mair.’ 

** « Na, na, Mistress Eagle, - soar 
o'er high for me,’ says I. * I'll bring 
down nae sky-cleaving harpies to pick 
the e’en out o’ my sheep, an’ my ain 
into the bargain, maybe. I see a bit 
bonny norlan’ bird in the nook here, 
that i would rather woo to my little 
hamely nest. The Eagle maun to her 
eiry ; or, as the auld ballant says— 

* Gasp and speel to her yermit riven, 
Amid the mists an’ the rains of heaven.” 
It is the innocent, thrifty, little Snaw- 
fleck that will suit me, wi’ the white 
wings an’ the blue body. She’s pleased 
wi’ the hardest and hameliest fare ; a 
pickin o’ the seeds o’ the pipe bent is 
a feast to her.’” 

** Now, by the faith o’ my body, 
Jewel, that wasna fair. Was that pre- 
paring’ the way for your friend’s sue- 
cess ?” 

“* Naething but sheer banter, man; 
like friends, ye ken. But ye sall hear. 
The Snaw-fleck’s a braw beast,’ said I, 
‘but the Eagle’s a waster and a de- 
stroyer.’ 

“* € She’s true to her mate, though,’ 
said the dame; ‘ but the tither is a 
bird 0’ passage, and mate to the hale 
flock.’ 

‘* I was a wee startled at this observe, 
when I thought of the number of 
wooers that were rinning after the bon- 
ny Snaw-fieck. However, I didna like 
to yield to the jocular and haughty 
Eagle ; and I added, that I wad take 
my chance o’ the wee Snaw-bird, for 
though she war ane of a flock, that 
flock was an honest ane. This pleased 
them a’; and the auld slee ‘Tod, he 
spak up an’ said, he hadna the plea- 
sure 0’ being acquaint wi’ me, but he 
hoped. he shouldna hae it in his power 
to say sae again. Only there was ae 
thing he beggit to remind me o’, be- 
fore I went any farther, and that was, 
that the law of Padanaram was esta- 
blished in his family, an’ he could by 
no means giye a younger daughter in 
marriage before one that was elder. 

. **T think you will maybe keep them 
for a gay while, then,’ said the Fou- 
mart. * But if the Sea-guil wad stay 
at haine, I carena if the rest were at 
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Bamph. | She’s the only usefu’ body 
I see about the house.’ 

** * Hand the tongue o’ thee, thou 
illfa’red, cat’s-wi serf,’ said the 
auld wife. ‘I’m sure ony o’ them’s 


_ worth a faggald o’ thee. An” that lad, 


gin I dinna forecast aglee, wad do cre- 
dit to ony kin.’ 

“<* He's rather ower weel giftit 0” 
gab,’ quo’ the menseless thing. That 
— pe a damp ~ my spirits a’ 

e night , an’ [rather my ce 
thait ined ony mair. The ill-hued 
weazel-blawn thing of a brother, ne- 
ver missed an nity of gieing 
me a yerk wi’ his ill-scrapit tongue, 
an’ the Eagle was aye gieing hints 
about the virtueso’ potatoe- ow 
it improved the voice for singin’, an’ 
gae ane a chance o’ some advancement 
in the dominions o’ the Grand Turk. 
I didna ken what she meant, but some 
o’ the rest did, for they leugh as the 
had been kittled ; and the mirth an 
humour turned outrageous, aye seem- 
ingly at my expense. The auld Tod 
chewed tohacco an’ threw his mouth, 
lookit whiles at ane and whiles at an~ 
other, an’ seemed to enjoy the joke as 
muckle as ony o them. As for the 
bonny Snaw-bird, she never leagh a- 
boon her breath, but sat as mim an’ as 
sleek as a moudie. There were some 
very pretty smiles an’ dimples gawn, 
be nae gaffawing. She is really a fine 


“ There it now! I tauld you 
how it wad be! I tell you, Jewel, the 
deil a bit o’ this is fair play.” 

** Ane may tell what he thinks— 
like a friend, ye ken. Weel—to make 
a lang tale short—I couldna help see- 
ing a’ the forenight that she had an 
ee to me. I couldna help that, ye 
ken. Gat mony asweet blink an’ smile 
thrawn o’er the fire to me—couldna 
help that either, ye ken—never lost 


_that a friend gets. At length a’ the 


douce wooers drew off ane by ane— 
saw it was needless to dispute the 
point wi’ me that night. Ane had to _ 
gang hame to supper his horses, an 
other to fodder the kye, and another 
had to be hame afore his master took 
the book, else he had to gang suppere 
less to bed. I sat still—needless to 
lose a good boon for lack o’ asking, 
The potatoes were poured an’ chame 

it—naebody bade me bide supper, 

nit 1 ent etill's an’ the auld wife she 


an? 


slippit away to the awmrie, 
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‘brought a knoll o” butter like ane’s 
nieve, an’ slippit that into the 

‘pot hidling ways, but the fine flavour 
that filled the house soon outed the 
secret. I drew:in my seat wi’ the rest, 
resolved to hae my share o’ the cheap, 
healthfu’, and delightfu’ meal, an’ I 
maun say that I never enjoyed ane a’ 
‘wy life wi’ mair satisfaction. I’saw 
‘that I had a hearty welcome frae them 
a’ but the Foumart, an’ I loot him girn 
ian’ snivel as muckle as he liket. Weel, 
T saw it was turning late, and there 
‘was 2 necessity for proceeding to bu- 
siness, else the books an’ the — 
wad be on. Sae I draws to my plai 
an’ staff, an’ I looks round to the 
lasses ; but in the meantime I t 
‘half a wink to the Snaw-fleck, an’ I 
ssays, ‘ Weel, wha o’ you bonny lasses 
sets me the length o’ the townhead 
yett the night ?’ 

*** The feint a ane o’ them,’ quo’ 
the Foumart wi’ a girn. 

“*¢ The townhead yett the night, 
thonest lad ?’ quo’ the wife. ‘ Be my 
certy, thou’s no gaun nae siccan a gate. 
Dis thou think thou can gang to the 
anuirs the night? Nay, nay, thou 
shalt take share of a bed wi’ our son 
till it be day, for the night’s dark an’ 
‘the road’s eiry.” 

“«< He uw stay unless he likes,’ 
quo’ the Foumart. ‘ Let the chap tak 
his wull, an’ gang his gates.” 

*«* Haud thy ill-faur’d tongue,’ said 
the wife. I sat down again, an’ we 
grew a’ unco silent. At length the 

e rose an’ flew to the door. It 
w do—-I wadna follow ; sat aye 
still, and threw another straight wink 
to the bonny Snaw-fleck, but the shy 
shirling sat snug in her corner, an’ 
wadna move. At length the Eagle 
comes gliding in, an’ in a moment, or 
ever I kend what I was doing, claps 
down a wee table at my left hand, an’ 
the big Bible an’ psalm-book on’t. I 
never gatsicastound, an’ really thought 
I wad drap down through the floor ; 
an’ when I saw the lasses shading 
their. faces wi’ their hands, I grew 
waur. 

*« What ails thee, honest lad, that 
thou looks sae baugh ?’ said the auld 
‘wife. ‘ eee no ee to 

rai Maker? for an thou be, I 
anal dig Frame o’ thee. It is an auld 


family custom we hae, aye to gie a 
‘stranger the honour o’ being our leader 
in this ‘bit e’ening duty; an’ gin he 
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‘refuse that, we dinna countenance him 
mair, 

' “That was.a yerker ! I now fand I 
was fairly in the mire. For the'saul 
A me I — take the a ‘for 

ough I'had a deal 0° 
words, an’ blads Fe thor x’ Sch 

ious rhames, a’ by heart, I didna ‘ken 

ow I might gar them compluther. 
An’ as I took this to be a sort o’ test 
to try a wooer’s abilities, I could ea- 
Bily see that my hough was ‘fairly i’ 
the sh crook, an’ that what wi’ 
sticking the psalm, bungling the pray- 
er, potatoe-broo an’ a’ thegither, I was 
like to come badly off. Sae I says, 
‘ Goodwife, I’m obliged t’ye for the 
‘honour ye hae offered me ; an’ sae far 
frae being ashamed o’ my Maker's ser- 
vice, I rejoice in it; but I hae mony 
reasons for declining the honour. In 
the first place, war I to take the task 
out o’ the goodman’s hand, it wad be 
like the youngest scholar o’ the school 
pretending to teach his master; an’ 
war I to stay here a’ night, it wad be 
principally for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing his family worship frae his ain 
lips. But the truth is, an’ that’s my 
great reason, I can not stay a’ night. 
I want just ae single word o’ this bon- 
any lass, an’ then I maun take the road, 
for I’m far o’er late already.’ 
' * T bide by my text, young man,’ 
says the Tod; ‘ the law of Padan- 
aram is the law of this house.’ 

“*¢ An’, by the troth o’ me, thou'lt 
find it nae bad law for thee, honest 
lad,’ said ‘the wife ; ‘ our eldest will 
mak the best wife for thee—tak thou 
amy word for that.’ 

**< T am thinkin’ I wad,’ said’ the 
Eagle ; * an’ I dinna ken but I might 
hae taen him too, if it hadna been— 
an accident.’ Here she brak aff, an’ a’ 
the house set up a giggle of a laugh, 
an’ the goodman turned his’ quid an’ 
joined in it. I forced on a good face, 
an’ added, ‘ Ah! the Eagle ! the Ea- 
gle’s a deil’s bird—she’s no for me. I 
want just a single word wi’ this dink 
chicken ; but it isna on my ain ac- 
count—it is a word frae a friend, an’ 
I’m bound in honour to deliver it.’ 

««« That is spoken sae like an honest 
man, an’ a disinterested ane,’ quo’ the 
Tod, * that I winna refuse the boon. 
Gae your ways ben to our little. ben- 
end, an’ say what ye hae to say, for I 
dinna suffer my bairns to gang out i’ 
the dark wi’ strangets, 





 *¢ Come 'y then, hinny,’ 

I. She rose wi’ slow an’ ill wi fort 
saw 4 yo pe I a been 

mysel’ ; an’ as rcei 

i. soon as I got Ayo the 
house, an’ the door fairly steekit, I 
says till her, says I, ‘ Now, bonny 
lassie, I never saw your face afore but 
-ance, an’ that day I gaed mony fit to 
see’t. I came here-the night ance er- 
rand to speak a word for a friend, but 
really’—Here she interrupted me as 
soon as she heard but really. 

“** Could your friend no speak his 
word himself ?’ said she. 

*«* As you say, says I; ‘ that is 
good sense—I ca’ that good, sound 
common sense ; for aman does always 
his own turn best; an’ therefore I 
maun tell you, that I am fairly fa’en 
in love wi’ you mysel’, an” am deter- 
mined to hae ye for my ain, cost what 
it will.’ ” 

At this part of the story, Wat 
sprung to his feet—“< Did you say 
sae, ‘sirfah ?” said he. “ If ye did, ye 
are a fause loun, an’ a villain, an’ I 
am determined ‘to hae pennyworths 0’ 
you, cost what it will.” 

“* Hout, fych fie, Wat, man! dinna 
be a fool. Sit down, an’ let us listen 
to reason, like friends, ye ken. Ye sall 
hear, man—ye sall hear.” 

*¢ { winna hear another word, Jewel. 
Up to your feet ; either single-stick or 
dry nieves, ony o’ them ye like. Ye 

the lass ben the house on the cre- 
ito’ my name, an’ that was the use 
ye made o’t! Ye dinna ken how near 
my heart, an’ how near my life, ye 
war edging then, an’ I’ll break eve 
bane in your bouk for it ; only ye shall 
hae fair play, to smash mine, gin ye 
can. Up, I say; for yon was a deed I 
winna brook.’ 

* Perhaps I was wrang, but I'll tell 
the truth. Sit down an’ ye shall hear 
—an’ then, gin we maun fight, there’s 
time enough for it after. If I had 
‘thought I acted wrang, I wadna hae 
“tauld it sae plain out; but when twa 
folks think the saam- gate, it isna a 
good sign. ‘ I’m in love wi’ you, an’ 
am determined to hae you,’ says I. 

*«¢« T winna hear a single word frae 


ane that’s betraying his friend,’ said 
she ;—‘ not one word, after your 


avowal to my father. If he hae ony 
private word, say it—an’ if no, good 
night.’ ” 

* Did she say that, the dear soul ? 
Heaven bless her bonny face !” 


_ «TY did promise toa friend 


o’ mine tos 


but th: 2snoa better lad; an’ I never 
saw at: as deeply an’ distractedly in 
love ; for th I feel I do love, it is 
‘with reason and moderation.” — ; 

‘“‘ There again!” cried Wat, who 
had begun to hold out his. hand— 
“ There again! I’m distracted, but 
you are a.reasonable being!” 

“ Not a word of yourself,’ . said 
she. ‘ Who is this friend of yours? 
And has he any more to say by you? 
Not one word more of yourself—at 
least not to-night.’ 

“* At ape to-night 2 ted 
Wat again in—‘ Di 
that? I dinna like the addition ava” 

*¢ That was what she said ; an’ nae- 
thing could be plainer than that she 
was inviting me back; but, as I was 
tied down, I was obliged to say some- 
thing about you. ‘ Ye ken Window 
Wat?’ says I. ‘ He is o’er sight and 
judgment in love wi’ you, an’ he comes 
here ance or twice every week, just for 
the pleasure o’ seeing you through the 
window. He’s a gay queer com 
for though he is a’ soul, yet he wants 
spirit.’ ” 

‘Did ye ca’ me a compost? That 
pe rather a oni term for ie ‘wooer, 
ing your on,” says Wat. 

oy kes seen the lad sometimes,’ 
says she. ‘ If he came here to see me, 
he certainly need not be sae mackle 
-ashamed of his errand as not to shew 
his face. I think him a main baft 
ane.’ ie oh 

“<< Ye're quite i’ the wrang, F 
says I. ‘ Wu's a great dab. He's an 
arithmeticker, a stronomer, a histo- 
rian, and a poeter, an’ has made 
braw sangs about yoursel’. Whatthink 
ye 0 being made a wife to sic a hero 
as him? . Od help ye, it will raise ye 
as high as the moon.’ ” 

* T’ll tell ye what it is, Jock the 
Jewel. The neist time ye gang to 
court, court for yoursel’, fora —e 
hae said about me is downright mock-. 
ery, an’ it strikes me that you are 
baith a selfish knave and a gommeril, 
Sae good.e’en t’ye for the present. I 
owe you a a turn for your kind 
offices down bye: I'll speak for mysel 
in future, and do ye the same—tike 


Sriends, ye ken—that’s a’ I say.” 


“5 for mysel’, I ken wha 
will hae but.a poor. chance,” cried 
Jock after him. — , 
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The next time our two shepherds 
pear was it are the a. 
smithy adjoining to Lowrie’s . 
and that at six o'clock on a December 
evening. The smith smelt a rat, looked 
exceedingly wise, and when he heard 
the two swains begin to cut and sneer 
at one another, it was delicate food for 
Vulcan. He puffed and blew at the 
bellows, and thumped at the stithy, 
and always between put in a disjoint- 
ed word or two.— Mae hunters! 
mae hunters for the Tod’s bairns— 
hem, phoogh, phoogh—will be wor- 
ried now !— phoogh”—thump, thump 
— will be run down now—hem !” 

“Are ye gaun far this way the 
night, Jewel, an ane may spier ?” 

“‘ Far enough for you, Wat, I’m 
thinkin’, How has the praying been 
coming on this while bygane ?’ 

** What d’ye mean, Mr Jewel? If 
ye will speak, let it no be in riddles. 
roy speak nonsense, as ye used to 

0. 
«Tm oe | in nae riddles, lad. 


I wat weel a’ the country side kens 


that ye hae been gaun learnin’ prayers 
aff Hervey’s Meditations, an’ crooning 
them o’er to yoursel’ in every cleuch 
o’ the glen, a’ to tame a young she- 
fox. wi’.” 

** An’ that ye hae been lying under 


the hands o’ the moor doctor for a 
month, an’ submitting to an opera- 
tion, frae the effects o’ somebody’s 
petatoe- broo—isna that as weel kent ?” 
sh 5 ar aa = !” cried the smith 
_ t's the right way o’ ganging to 
wark—phoogh !”—clin ik, clink--*"pe 
away !”—clink, clink—“ soon 
ith as het as nailstrings—phoogh !” 
The potatoe-broo rather settled Jock’s 
sarcasm, for he had suffered some in- 
convenience from the effects of it, and 
the circumstance had turned the laugh 
against him among his companions in 
av rticular manner. After all, 
his t ankle only was blistered a 
little by the burning ; but, according 
to the country gossips, matters were 
bad enough, and it proved a sore thorn 
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in Jock’s side. It was not long after 
this till he glided from the smithy 
like a thing that had vanished, and 
after that Wat sat in the fidgets for 
fear his rival had effected a previous 
engagement with the Snow-fieck. The 
smith perceiving it, seized him in 
good humour, and turned him out at 
the door. ‘‘ Nae time to stay now, lad 
—nae time to wait here now. The 
hunt will be up, and the young Tod 
holed, if ye dinna make a’ the better 
y capa Then, as Wat vanished down 
the way, the smith imitated the sound 
of the fox-hounds and the cries of the 
huntsmen. “ Will be run down now, 
thae young Tods—heavy metal laid 
on now—we'll have a scalding heat 
some night, an the track keep warm,” 
said the smith, as he fell to the big 
bellows With both hands. 

When Wat arrived at Lowrie’s 
Lodge, he first came in contact with 
one wooer, and then another, hang- 
ing about the corners of the house; 
but finding that none of them was his 
neighbour and avowed rival, he hasted 
to his old quiet station at the back 
window, not the window where the 
Jewel stood when he met with his 
mischance, but one right opposite to 
it. There he saw the three bonniest 
birds of the air surrounded with ad- 
mirers, and the Jewel sitting cheek ° 
by cheek with the lovely Snow-bird. 
The unbidden tears sprung to Wat's 
eyes, but it was not for jealousy, but 
from the most tender affection, as 
well as intense admiration, that they 
had their source. The other wooers 
that were lingering without, joined 
him at the window ; and Wat feeling 
this an incumbrance, and eager to mar 
his rival’s success, actually plucked up 
courage, and strode in amongst them 
all. This was a great effort indeed, 
and it was the first time he had ever 
dared such a piece of desperate teme- 
rity. But the efforts of that eventful 
night, and the consequences that fol- 
lowed; must needs be reserved for an- 
other Number. 
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The Man-of-War's-Man. Chap. X. 


THE MAN-OF-WAR S-MAN.—CHAPTER TENTH.* 


All hands were below, and snug seated around, 
And the service was read with decoram, 

When the low hollow wail of che squall’s strengthening sound, 
Roused the ear of the reading Captain Oram: 

He listened a moment, then shut the Prayer-Book,— 
¢ We'll take prayers for a day ad valorem,”’ 

Cried he, with his stern and determinate look 

** So jump up, my hearts, from the boy to the cook ; 

Make her snug,” said the brave Captain Oram ; 

** Reef away !”’ cried the bawling Jerry Oram. 


- Tue next day being Sunday, and 
the day of muster, moreover, was 
ushered in with all-the pomp that 
scrubbers, sand, and holystones, could 
give it. The weather was very un- 
settled and squally, but as it kept free 
from rain, everything proceeded in 
the usual prompt manner to further 
the execution of the Captain’s orders. 
It was not, however, without the 
greatest exertion that the decks could 
be dried up, the hammocks stowed, 
and the breakfast piped at the usual 
hour ; for the second Lieutenant, who 
had the morning watch, and who, like 
most young officers, was very fond of 
carrying on her, having rather me- 
chanically set to work, as soon as he 
came on deck, in making ail sail as 
usual, without bestowing a single 
thought on the very doubtful state of 
the weather, had met with so many 
interruptions in the necessity he found 
himself under of shortening it again, 
as to be compelled to call in the as- 
sistance first of the idlers, and then of 
all hands, to save his distance, and 
come within time. 

. At length the word was passed, and 
the ship’s company, after taking a hur- 
ried breakfast, were bustling, clean- 
ing, and rigging for divisiors and mus- 
tering clothes, when a vassing squall, 
which had blown hard for some time 
before, acquired such a degree of vio- 
lence, as to compel the officer on deck 
once more to pipe All hands reef top- 
sails! when certainly such angther 
assemblage immediately hurried on 
deck as has seldom been witnessed, in 
any exigence of the service, executing 
duty. All were bare-headed ; some 
half-shaved ; others stripped to the 
buff—and there were not a few, whose 
long, bushy, and highly prized hair, 
wantonly sporting at liberty in the 
wind, put them in jeopardy of be- 
coming unwilling victims to the pen- 
dulous fate of the renowned Nicol 
Jarvie. Just as they stood, however, 


they reefed the topsails ; and, flurtied’ 
and breathless, returned as fast as they 
could to the deck, to resume the now 
execrated task of decoring their per- 
sons and arranging thei: clothes pre- 
vious to the as inspection. 
Notwithstanding every exertion they 
could make, hewever, numbers were 
only half dressed when the Boat- 
swain’s pipe trilled for divisions. Cap- 
tain Switchem, whe had been waitin 
with no small impatience, appear 
directly at the top of the companion ; 
and the petty officers having at length 
succeeded in scolding and frightening 
the numerous lag-behinds on deck, 
and reporting all present, he immedi- 
ately commenced a scrutiny into the 
linens and inner garments of his crew, 
both on them and off them, and dis« 
played an ability in detecting the nu- 
merous petty frauds resorted to by the 
slothful in eluding his order, and a 
dexterity in handling and reviewing 
the various articles, which Dennis 
Mahony afterwards swore would have 
done honour to e’er a regular drilled: 
washerwoman in the county of Kerry. 
Having gone through this necessary 
but very unpopular piece of discipline, 


he ordered the people to stow their 


bags on the booms ; then turning to 
his first Lieutenant, said, with some- 
thing as near a smile as he could make 
it, “ Pretty fairish, Fyke, ali things 
considered ; for, to say truth, the 
poor devils haven’t had too much jus~° 
tice done them either. However, they’ 
must thank you, Doeboy, for that 5 
who apparently are formed of such’. 
high-flying materials, as never to be 
happy but when you are tearing 
through it with the rapidity of a 
rocket. By mine honour, I shan’t 
pretend even to hint at what conse- 
quences may not ensue when our re« 
turns are made, for the immense con- 
sumpt of beth canvass and cordage for 
this vessel. °*Tis a matter which has 
cost me much vexation, and it grieves 
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me not the less that I have had already 
so much occasion to take the notice 
I’ve now done of this ridiculous whim 
of yours.” 

“I don’t exactly comprehend your 
meaning, sir,” replied his second Lieu- 
tenant, reddening ; “‘ but of this I can 
assure you, that, by my,honour, the 

’ weather was excellent for this season 
when I made sail; and as it was so, I 
really can’t ee eo acy be so 

disagreeab on.” 

a Pshaw! y, nonsense cite. 
com my good sir,” cri 
tainSwitchem, with unusual animation. 
‘* Ts not my meaning plain as a pike- 
staff, when, added to what I daily see 
with my own eyes, my Boatswain in- 
forms me his expenditure is excessive, 
and his store-room absolutely getting 
empty ;—and all this, too, because my 
third in command must ever be elap- 
ping on more canvass than my vessel is 
able to carry.—Pshaw ! again I repeat 
it, ’twould chafe the very soul of good 
humour B boar such reasonable and. 
very gentle hints misnomered disagree- 
able reflections.” 

- © You are getting warm, sir,” re- 
plied the second Lieutenant, “ on 
what is certainly a very trifling mat- 


ter. I merely wished to remark, that 


I considered myself as acting in strict 
obedience to your orders when I made 
sail this morning—I hadn’t the small- 

est intention of giving offence.” 
«« Lieutenant Doeboy,” said the 
Captain, gravely, “‘ I cheerfully acquit 
ou of any intention to offend me. 
ou are as yet but a young officer, 
but you have ability ; and, with the 
exception of this unhappy whim, which 
you are for ever indulging, but of 
which I you will soon see the 
folly, I will frankly own I have no 
cause of quarrel with you whatever. 
In thus stating my complaints, I mean 
no more offence you have done ; 
though, I confess, I think it my duty, 
' as your senior officer, to caution you 
on amatter which may possibly here- 
after prove a serious bar to your pro- 

advancement. i 
ing my orders, 
ny fame 
ish to m eon t 

imcelh Side ahanetn or when duty calls 
for it—but this you well know was not 
the case this morning. I was not on 
deck to be sure—but I was as wide 
awake then as I am now, and I heard 


your whole proceedings. Come, come, 
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Lieutenant Doeboy, I will not be 
interrupted ; for again I repeat it, I 
mean no more by this but friendl 
caution.—Can you stand there, and 
seriously tell me, that the morning 
was excellent, or even tolerable, when 
three minutes did not elapse by my 
chronometer between your — 
aboard your fore and main tacks, an 
your clewing them up again ?>—Non- 
sense, Mr Doeboy; I won't believe it.” 
The second Lieutenant, a high- 
spirited sprig of quality, had in vain 
endeavoured, during this petty castiga~ 
tion, to break in upon his Captain’s 
volubility, but without success. As 
soon, therefore, as the Captain ceased 
speaking, he evidently betrayed such 
strong emotions of being only restrain- 
ed by those invincible barriers which 
the experience of ages has placed be- 
twixt the commander and commanded 
of the Navy, from pushing matters to 
a greater extremity, that Lieutenant 
Fyke instantly interfered, by inquir- 
ing of his Captain, what he meant to 
make of the crew, who, having stowed 
i » were now standing forward 
on the deck, huddled together in a 
mass of confusion and wonderment. 
Captain Switchem took the hint in an 
instant. “Thank ye, thank ye, my good 
Fyke,” said he, shaking his first Lieu- 
tenant cordially by the hand,—then 
extending the other to his second, he 
continued, ‘‘ A truce to disagreeables, 
Doeboy. Believe me, I mean all for 
your good.—Let us rather recollect, 
gentlemen, that we have more im- 
portant duty on our hands at present. 
—Hark ye, young Minikin, jump for- 
ward and order the Gunner and Car- 
penter to get the Church ready with 
all speed. I think we shall have 
prayers to-day, Fyke—'twill keep the 
— alive ;—for I can assure you 
, gents, the weather appears both 
surly and suspicious to my eye ; and in 
that case “twill be best to use some 
endeavour to keep them from crawling 
and slugging below.—F yke, take you 
the look-out, and young Pinafore s 
attend you. Beso good as hurry the 
ter, and let me know when 
Bie Hpi, on ill oxpeienioed 
Fyke, an old experienced aqua- 
tic, gave a silent nod of assent as his 
Captain and second Lieutenant retired. 
Then walking slowly forward to the 
main hatchway, he'said, ‘‘ Are you all 
ready below there ?” ; 
“In @ moment, sir,” replied the 
9 
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bustling .—-** Come, come, 
tubs at equal distances as I tould you, 
and thwart them with them — 
planks—ay, so now, so.—Now, sig 
man, do pid place your bundle of flags 
on that there small table, and chuck 
the union over “em—'twill make a& 
stylish a desk as e’er a parson’s in Eng- 
land—Steward, d’ye hear there, chairs 
for the gentlemen.” 

“ Are you ready yet ?” again asked 
the Lieutenant, impatiently. 

«¢ All ready, sir?” replied the Car- 
penter, redoubling his exertions, in- 
termingled with many bear-a-hands 
and execrations on the awkwardness of 
his attendants, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

** Forward, there,” bawled the first 
Lieutenant to all hands, “ toll the 
bell. Come, my lads, down, all of you, 
to prayers. —-Boatswain’s-mate, see 
them all down directly.” 

‘* Ay, ay, your honour,” cried Bird, 
walking forward.—“ D’ye hear there, 
all of you?” continued he, raising his 
hoarse voice a note or two higher than 
its usual growl; ‘down you go to 
prayers, man and mother’s son on you. 
Come, move along, move along, my 
hearties !—Blast my toplights! what 
mongrel cur is that there, who grins 
and jeers so lustily—mayhap he thinks 
he hasn’t need of prayers, the whore- 
son !—D’ye here there, old Shetlarid, 
will you clap a stopper on that old 
muzzle of yours, and make less noise, 
if you please ? Can’t you recollect, all 
of you, that you are going to prayers ? 

ome, heave ahead, forward there 
—D—n the fellows, they ought to 
walk one after other as mim and as 
Pe | as old Betty Martin at a fune- 
r. 

“ Ay, by my soul, Bird, and you’re 
right dues, boy!” cried Desiele: cure 
ing round to him with a smile,—* for 
then we'd be as wise as the dead was, 
you know, when he:sung as they car- 
ried him to church :— 

“¢ Farewell to the Land of Putratoes, my 
dear ! 

Where. I go I don’t know, love ;—but, 
troth, never fear 

That your Pat shall lack whisky, butter- 
milk, or good cheer, 

With.a Parson in front, and Ould Nick in 

e his rear,” ; 
and so forth—Och, county Kerry for 
ever ! say I.—But come, mateys, after 
all, let’s have no grinning forward 

Vou. XV. 
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full stretch; like the good folks ashore 
you know, dears—who walk with their 
day lights fixed fast on their toes, for'all 
the world as thof they were going for 
sartain to the Old Fellow, neck and 
cro ‘ 
= Come, come, Mahony, shut. up 
and belay, if you please,” growled. the 
croaking Bird—‘ or mayhap' worse 
may -you.—-Move along, men— 
Heave ahead there !—Come now, take 
your seats, and let’s have no grit 
ning—for, mind me, the officers will be 
here in a twinkling.” vt 

The entrance of Captain Switehem, 
followed by his officers, put an endto 
farther discourse; who, having had 
the splendid Prayer-Book placed ’be- 
fore him in the humblest and hand- 
somest manner Mr Fudgeforit could 
think of, immediately commenced read- 
ing the Morning Service, in a voice at 
once clear, grave, and impressive. 
Notwithstanding this great advantage, 
however, in addressing a people, and in 
prompting them to’the noblest service 
of humanity—notwithstanding an oc- 
casional glance from his keen eyes, as 
though endeavouring, Poymer the’ 
phalanx around him, keep all on 
thealert—truth compels us to state’our 
honest belief, that a great portion of his 
praisc-worthy labour was absolutely 
thrown away. Whether this arose 
from the fatigues of the morning, from 
the uncommon snug and eomfortable 
manner in which they were seated, or 
from the unusual circumstance of hear- 
ing only the vibrations of a single 
voice striking their dull ears, we shall 
not pretend to 'sa¥ ;certain it is, that a 
very short time elapsed indeed, before 
the well-meaning reader had as many 
sleepers as listeners seated around him. 
Of this, however, he remained in hap- 
py ignorance ;' and, proceeding “on- 
ward, had got es nearly through 
the confessional, when Master Pina- 
fore suddenly appeared at his elbow, 
hatin hand. (Oe) 

** Dearly beloved brother;” whis- 

red Dennis to Edward, with the most 
aughable solemnity, “ do” 
your trowsers, and stand by to be mo- 
ved to divers and sundry to save 
your soul alive.—By the powers, Ned, 
now I: listen, : there’s" a’ fresh 
hand at the SS 

2 





of me,”—looking round and pointing 
ot ye shag but we've a smart 

a li ip’s company,—haven’t 
we now, ?—Och, aa the devil, 
what a kicki °° Pa ig leap 9am 
here directly |” 

The various squalls which had hi- 
therto passed, seemed, from the result, 
as well as from the shortness and fre- 
quency of their attack, to have been 
only the light troops of a passing ar- 
my, loose, straggling, and unconnect- 
ed; but those which now approached, 
like the solid columns of the main 
body, raged with a fury and a vio- 
lence absolutely appalling. Coan 
Switchem stopped reading ; heard the 
boy’s whisper ; hesitated ; listened a 
few moments, then shut the Prayer- 
Book, and hurried on deck. Imme- 
diately afterwards the shrill whistle 
blew, and the Church was instantly 
transformed into a scene of the ut- 
most confusion and disorder. For the 

y officers, who had hitherto sat 
with the utmost composure, no sooner 
heard the well-known pipe, than they 

to their feet with their wonted 
zeal, and opened full cry on the sleep- 
ing and unsuspecting auditors, who, 
_ tumbling and floundering over the 
temporary benches, afforded infinite 
mirth to the few who had refrained 
from the indulgence. 

** Ha, ha; ha!” chuckled our old 
friend Gilbert, “ fa the deyvil e’er saw 
the like o’ this ?—A Kirk! forgie us 
a’, it’s — but that, I wyte—It’s 
far liker Luckie Taylor's changehouse 
on Lerwick key, whan a’ the Green-' 
landmen are daft wi’ drinking —Come, 
lads, up ye gang there, up ye gang— 
it’s just a bit , that wull soon 
blaw by.—Fa wad think o’ cawing yon 
a Kirk yet, after a’? Hech, sirs, how 
this warld changes! though weel I 
wot it’s far frae to the better.” 

* Come, come, my old boy, heave 
ahead, if you please, and don’t stand 

i ll eet 
ilbert ; “‘ we've had 
Fetch there gear already, ’tw: se 

» for all the good it has done.— 
My eye !” continued he, on reaching 
the'deck, ‘‘ how tearingly it blows !” 

*€ Saul, that it does wi’ a vengeance!” 
—said Gilbert, ‘ Gude faith, lads, 
ye’ll hae your ain job o’t, I doubt, or 
a’ be done.—Forgie us, this is terri- 
ble !—Wa'd it not been as wise-like, 
now, think ye, to have been snoddin 


and making the poor thing a’ snug, in- 
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stead o’ sitting and clavering,and pray~ 
ing, and sleeping -below at hat ae 
sense, whan a’ hing on deck is fairly 
gyte?—Hech, sirs! but wilfu’ 
‘olk are unco folk after a’ !—They will 
to Cupar, and they maun to Cupar, in 
spite o a’ I say.—But Lord’s sake, 
Jamie Sinclair! Hear ye me, Jamie, 
my man !—Jamie Sinclair !”— 

** Well, well, old chap, what's got 
to say ?” said the captain of the top 
from the rigging ; “‘ Come out with it 
smartly, short and sweet.” 

** Gudesake, callant, clap on your 
spilling lines as soon as ye get up, or, 
saul o’ me, but the sail will flee in rib- 
bons and flinders the moment it is 
squared, ye may tak my word for’t.” 

** Oho, my old ship, is that all?” re« 
plied Sinclair. “‘ Why, my old blade, 
these toplights of yours are sure 
sartain not worth the keeping, and 
should be returned for old stores, see- 
ing that both the spilling lines and 
preventer braces have been on now—ay 
—as good as four hours ago,”—and 
away he sprung aloft. 

After a severe conflict with the out- 
rageous canvass, a close reef was at 
length effected, and the topgallant- 
yards sent on deck. When, the squalls 
still continuing with unabated fury, 
the first Lieutenant thundered from 
the deck—‘* Fore and main _ tops, 
there,—strike topgallant masts !” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” bawled the captains, 
cutting away the seizing of the mast 
ropes,—‘* Hoist away !” 

- * Look out aloft, then,” cried the 
officer on deck. ‘* Come, my lads, 
bouse away ; bouse, there, bouse !” 

‘* Cross-trees, there,” cried the eap- 
tain of the top ; “ you, Mahony, look 
out there for the fid.” 

* For sartain, my darling, and I 
will,” cried Dennis, hammering avvay 
on it with a huge marlin-spike, “‘ as 
soon as it is moveable.—By the powers, 
Ned, there he goes, dear !—On deck 
there, avast hoisting !—high enough ! 
—high enough !—Take that fox, Da- 
vis, and make the fid fast to the neck 
of the shroud, there’s a dear, while I 
pass this piece of sennet round the heel 
of the mast.” 

- “ Is the fid out?” again resounded 
from the deck. 

‘ Is your grandmother out ?” mut- 
tered Dennis impatiently.—‘ Have 
you got it made fast, Ned ?” 

Fast and firm,” said our hero. 

“ Then lower away !” sung out-Den- 
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nis to the deck, descending at the 
same time to lash the heel of it to the 


topmast. © = 

’ The masts were accordingly lower- 
ed, the rigging hauled hand tight, and 
the topmen at length reached the deck, 
after a considerable time spent in the 
most arduous exertion ; the striking 
contrast of which, in a comfortable 
point of view, tended speedily to recal 
their exhausted and somewhat sub- 
dued spirits. 

“ Well, my dearly beloved Father 
Gibbie, what’s the news, dear ?” cried 
the volatile Dennis, joyfully leaping 
on deck :-—‘‘ Whether is it to be pray- 
ers again or pase soup ?-—for as for be- 
ing moved about in divers and sundry 
places any longer, soul of me, but I’ve 
mt of that there already, 

y 


** News, Denny !”—cried a topman, 
—“< Why ’tis to call aft Jack in 
Dust directly, and pipe Splice the maih- 
pote to be sure. An’t that it, Gib- 

“* Gae wa, gae wa, ye haverel—what 
for suld it be splice the mainbrace ;— 
for a wee gliff o’ a bit passing squall 
that wull be ower ye’vennow ?—Na, 
na, bonny lad! Gude faith, were ye to 
mainbrace awa in that daft-like fa- 
shion in thir rumbling and thrawart 
seas, ye’dl no brace lang, I wyte.” 

** Seas, old boy!” interjected an- 
other *topman, “ why they’re the de- 
vil’s own seas, I believe—I wish from 
the bottom of my soul, we were once 
more fairly out of ’em.” 

* And far wald ye bepleased tocruise 
nae, braw lad ?” cried Gilbert, some- 
what nettled at what he considered a 
sarcasm on his native seas ;—‘' just 
takkin’t for grantit, ye ken, that ye 
had your ain wull, like.” 

se y my troth, now, Father Gibbie, 
but I’ll be after answering that for 
him, dear !” cried Dennis ; “‘ for Souls- 
by, you must know, is quite a goose 
in the uptake, and twenty to one if he 
knows what you mane, at all, at all— 
‘Now I can tell you all about it—faith 
can I,—just in a rap. If Soulsby had 
his’wish, dear, he. would cruise in the 
never a place but the neighbourhood 
-of Tynecastle ;—for there, d’ye see, 
the girls are all beautifully powdered, 
-both above and below, with the lovely 
flour of sea-coal. From Tynecastle, ho- 
ney, he would like arun now and then 
to the muddled waters of the filthy 
“Thames, in the course: of which he 
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glorious opportunity of 
tearing his topsails in pieces, carrying 
away a topmast or so, and capsizing in 
style an ould coal sloop or two 
—and then in comely, clanely 
wharfs of Wapping, dear—think of 
that, my ould boy—amid coalheavers 
and strong scented girls, and long 
pipes, and fiddles, and grog to the mast 
ead—Och, soul of me! who'd be like 
Soulsby, sure !” : 
At this moment such a heavy sea 
broke over the weather-bow, as not on- 
ly put a period to Mahony’s wit, but, 
after eapsizing him and the most of his 
merry , rolled them aft be- 
fore it, in sweet confusion, as far as the 
main-mast. 
“ Fa the deyvil is that at the wheel, 
Denny?” cried Gilbert, recovering him- 
self, and rising slowly. “Saul o’ me, 
ard he’s a genus, and should be sent 
for !” 


** Who is at the wheel, say you, Gib- 
bie?” returned Dennis, looking aft 
somewhat sternly; ‘‘ why, who ‘the 
devil could it be else, think you, but 
that huge blubber-headed sea-calf of 
a countryman of » big Lawren- 
son? By the powers, boy, if I haven’t 
half-a mind, now, to go aft di 
and kick him away from it.—But 8 
a time coming——” 

“* Whisht, Denny; whisht, my man,” 
cried Gilbert, in a subdued tone ;— 
«* dinna be gaun to tak an ill-will at 
puir Lawrie, for a bit accident that 
will happen tothe beste’ us. Losh, man, 

e’ve nae notion at a’ what a thrawn 

immer the hooker is, when she likes. 
I’ve seen me mony a time just at my 
wit’s-end with her ; bobbing and bowt- 
ing her nose in the water, for a’ the 


world like a demented—and I’ve heard 


ou say as meikle yoursel’. Sae dinna 
gaun to blame puir Lawrie, honest _ 
lad, who I’m sure you'll confess to be 
an excellent —— and ~ on 
play tricks on nae living —Butm 
ye're angry, lad, *cause your doup’s 
wet. It’s no that pleasant, I confess, 
Denny, for we it mysel’, to be wet 
thereabouts ; but, guideus, man, yecan 
ng below and shift yoursel’, ‘as I'sall 
i. and all is right azain.. Dei) a-care- 
"~me cares for a wetting now-a-days ; 
—just look at thae Osnaburgs I've on, 
for instance,—them I put on this day 
clean and-clear,—saul! but they’re as 
‘ready for the scrub-brush asever.” : 
“ D—n your yand scrub- 
ber-too, hi t » peevish- 
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ly: ‘it’s neither the wetting nor the 
the trowserseither,that Den- 
nis cares the devil an inch on 
them, at all, at It’s the sin, and the 
shame, and the abomination of a great 
bulky fellow like Lawrenson being un- 
able to his day-lights open like 
other peop while he’s on duty— but 
must be after napping, like a lubber, at 
such.a place as the wheel ; wetting, and 
abusing, and murdering what it costs 
a poor fellow so much confounded bo- 
theration and trouble to kape anything 
decentish—That’s the matter, Gibbie, 
if you must have it.” : 
.. Feanna say I understand ye a’the- 
gither; Denny; lad,” cried Gilbert, 
wondering. 

** How the blazes should you, or how 
the devil can you, Gibbie, when the 
never, a morsel of you's willing!” re- 
torted Dennis, impatiently. ‘‘ By the 
nee of Moll Kelly, but I’m after 

ving, boy, ‘twill be beat into your 
cannister in a twinkling, whether 
you will or not, when once you come 
to overhaul the clothes-bag you scrub- 
bed but yestermorn so nicely—when 

once come to shift yourself as you 
call it—faith, and it will be a Shetland 
shift, I sup Ay, you may stare, 
my old —it’s your own dearly- 


veg and well-filled clothes-bag that 


I mane; and it lies up there, honey, 

[ pointing to the booms”] as well as my 

own, sure—that’s some comfort, how- 

ever—and I sincerely hope, darling, 

that by this time it will be equally we. 
with salt water.” 

** Forgie us, Denny, that’s a mis- 
chanter that ne'er entered my poor 
auld scap,” cried Gilbert, in great tre- 
pidation, as for the first time he be- 

the unsheltered state of the ship’s 
wardrobe. ‘‘ Gude guide us, man, 
fat shall bedone! [scratching his head | 
something of a surety we maun 
directly-—quite aff hand, in a manner 
or a our claise will be completely 
ilt.—Uh, sh a oe 9 
bles, 2 our ings gaun heels- 
ower-head to the wuddie, — ne'er a 
ane to halt them.—Just haud ye there 
4 minute ;’——— 

‘So saying, he immediately ran aft 
on the quarter-deck to the first Lieu- 
tenant, who, all things made snug, now 
stood —— to the young 
gentlemen abaft the wheel, and having 
made his usual clumsy obeisance, sud- 
denly burst out with a ‘‘ Lord s sake, 
your honour, just turn round and:look 
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at our claise-bags on the booms there— 
Devil'tak me, gif they’re no waur now 
o this day's ploy, than e’er they were 


‘* Well, Gibbie, I see all the bags on 
the booms,” replied the first Lieute- 
nant,with the most provoking calmness 
— what of them, my old lad ?” 

«* Hech me!” cried Gilbert, in a tone 
of amazement,—* does your honour 
really no see—you that has sic a gleg 
e’e at a’ thing else, too!—Forgie us, 
Maister Fyke, d’ye no see that t y ben 
a’ just perfectly dreeping ; and that 
the whole tot o’ our jackets, and trow- 
sers, and clean sarks, and a’ ither mat- 
ters, forbye our sape and tobacco, will 
just be a’ in a kirn through-ither by 
this time, and as wet as muck ?>—Eh, 
sir, hae some pity, and let’s tak them 
below ; for, weel I wot, muckle and nae 
little trouble we had before we got 
them sae clean as they are.—At on 
event, sir, I maun be sae bauld as tell 
ye, that gif ye dinna pipe them down 
on a suddenty, the deil a dry steek will 
ane o’ us hae to change anither—” 

«* Which certainly would bea great 
pity, indeed, my good old fellow, when 
it can be so easily prevented,” said the 
first Lieutenant, interrupting him.— 
** Go forward, and send Bird to me 
directly.” 

“* Od, sit, gif ye’ve nae objections 
to an auld chiel like me, I'll save Tam 
Bird and your honour ony mair fash 
about the matter. I’se warrant I'll 
rair and rout as loud as Tam, for as 
auld as I’m.” 

‘* Be smart, then, my old boy,” cried 
Lieutenant Fyke, smiling, “ and let 
me hear you roar it out lustily.” 

Gilbert replied not, but, after giving 
the signal to Dennis and his compa- 
nions, gained the booms with an agi- 
lity which he seldom displayed, as 
speedily clutched his bag, then leaping 
with it on the deck, and applying his 
forefingers to his mouth, he made the 
decks ring again with a cheering whis- 
tle, singing out most gallantly, “* Hey, 
callants ! down wi’ a’ your bags, boys!” 
and disappeared in a twinkling, to the 
infinite amusement of the officers on 


As each individual vied with his fel- 
lows in the eager desire of conveying 
his moveables toa place of greater se~ 
curity from the weather than the one 
they then occupied, the bags quickly 
vanished from the booms. Dinner was 
then piped ; andthe weather still con- 
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tinuing doubtful, with occasional 
, no farther duty was 
afternoon than the usual relief to 
the mast-head and the wheel. This 
fortunate circumstance affording all 
hands an ample opportunity of employ- 
ing the passing time according to their 
own hearts, a very few, in imitation of 
the thrifty Gilbert, were to be seen 
busying themselves in overhauling 
and examining the exact extent of the 
damage their clothes had sustained 
from the re dA oe dulled and 
worn —- : 4 ton ie-d of the morn- 
ing, ude ether for re 
i File all the meen rv and sey. 
ant spirits knotted jovially together for 
mirth and conversation, in the course 
of which many bitter sarcasms and 
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coarse anecdotes were narrated of skip-. 
per-parsons, churches, and their 
services, the which, as m on & 
topic far too serious and es aa 
rough but honest grasp of our nart 
tive, we beg leave to omit. We shall 
therefore close this chapter with the 
concluding sentence of a speech of Ma 
hony’s, which we think quite in point, 
and conclusive on thesubject :—* Oho, 
my honeys, and that’s all you know, 
is it? Faith, and you may safely take 
Dennis’s word for it, seated as all 
are around me here co ly on 
your own good bottoms, enjoying # 
lazy, that it’s never Father Church 
ut old Father Badweather, who makes 
your real comfortable Sunday at seam 
sure sartain and it is, dears.” ' ‘1 


Cuarter XI, 
There is one thing, my mate, that I mortally hate, 
And I care not how soon for it Satan may send— 
*Tis the horrible sting of a cat in full swing 
O’er a poor wight—seized fast to a grating on end. 


Wuen Edward went on deck the 


following morning, he was agreeably 

ised to find not only the weather 
highly improved, but the vessel, re- 
instated in all her usual gear, gliding 
smoothly and swiftly through a rippling 
sea, which danced and sparkled to the 
brilliant sunbeams of a beautiful morn- 
ing. 

Graving relieved himself of his ham- 
mock, he was sauntering slowly for- 
ward, no doubt somewhat gratified at 
the labour he had escaped, by the in- 
dustry or the impatience of the officer 
of the watch, when, in passing the fore 

ing, he observed a topman, with 
whom he was familiar, coming run- 
ning downwards, who, leaping on deck, 
exhibited a face of considerable exhaus- 
tion. 

** Hilloah, shipmate,” exclaimed 
Edward, laying hold of this half-wind- 
ed marine vee “ whither away 
so fast >—Zounds, man, halt and take 
breath, can’t you? —You ve had a tight- 
laced spell enough of it this morning 
already, and certainly may now take 
things a little more coolly.” 

* Coolly, say’st thou, Ned?” cried 
the topman in a tone of wonder, 
” , Lord, how people does talk ! 
—Dost see who's got the watch, lad ? 
dost not see that d—d fiery-faced fel- 
low, the Spread Eagle, ore strut- 
ting the quarter-deck like a little ad- 
miral, and keeping all the afterguard 


at their points as stiff as mustard, 


* 


‘ blessed morning from 


— all the - stom he ~ 

and worryin very soul out of poor 
old Evans, thei captain, ~Oodlige : 
deed, matey !—i’faith, thee’rt | a 
"un ” 


“* Why, Sedley, you neédn’t: beso 
very smart, either, in mistaking what 
one says et bee see no onegh the 
quarter-deck but Master Swipey, the 
master’s mate; andsurely, y they'd 
never trust him with the hooker fora 
watch, I’d think.” y 

** Well, Ned, I must e’en tell you 
you are completely out, for all your 
earning and writing of logs ; and you 
ean chalk down that there as some» 
thing more you've learnt since you 
turned out, my hearty ; for you must 
know it’s just yonder. self-same Mr 
Swipey who has the watch, and, 
= enough, the devil’s own aes 

as made on’t. Dang it, man, I’m 
the boy that can télkyou, that’ we 
haven’t had a dog’s lifeon’t ever since 
we were turned up ; for what with his 
getting up of t masts—then 


the yards and gear+then unreefing 
the topsails, and pulling, and hauling, © 
and bouse, bouse, bousing, and ‘nig- 
gling at every d—d brace in the - 
er, he has been kicking us this whole 


to Hackney.” 

“ That I’ve little doubt on, Joe; 
you've done too much in such a short 
time to have —_ much pleasure in it. 
But, hang me, if I caw being sur- 
prised at their giving’of him a watch 
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of all the officers in the ship—a fellow 
who is hardly ever sober, and who I 
am certain, were he a common jack, 
never have his shank-painters 

lear of the grimmets.” 
“ Phew, phew ! my lad of wax! 
you're away before the wind without 


either warrant or compass ; for as for. 


that there matter of sobriety, and all 
such tigmarole stuff, there may be 
some difference of o a ou ss pa 
I loves a m early, and ne- 
ver all doe iz and mayhap that’s 
one cause why I may — ane those 
merry- wags as does the same ; 
ut what then? wane Iam, vil bees 
it, that barring the time when one’s 
a hede overhazy, or in a d—d tremble- 
ation way, (hardly able to squint at a 
in, you knows, far less to foot it, ) 
I shan’t walk behind e’er a lad of my 
size on board in the way of my duty. 
No,I’llbe d—d if I would, my soul, and 
that there I’m telling youis God’s truth. 
But, as that is not the matter, and sho- 
ving all that there bother aside, my 
heart, even going for to suppose this here 
Master Swipey as eternally stupid as an 
oyster, you knows as well as I do as how 
he’s the real trueless son of some of 
your t rich gentlefolks on shore, 
and > ome you know, makes one vast 


difference ; and I hears positive say as 


how he’s to be made Liftenant as soon 
as we go in, and that makes another. 
But besides all that, my heart, and 
the best reason of all you'll be think- 
ing, you must know he keeps watch 
by the Skipper’s own given orders, for 
Doeboy continues as sulky as ever, 
and Stowwell, the master, is in the 
doctor’s list. Now, fairly speaking, 
my mate, how many more reasons 
would’st have ?—You can’t deny that 
Swipey knows his duty.” 


“ His duty!” cried Edward, enecr- 


"ingly ;—“« T'lkitell you what, Joe, if 
this same duty/lies in drinking grog 
till all is blue,@nd he can neither dis- 
“9 woo *tween friend or foe, but will 
kick and cuff, and level with the deck 
every unfortumate man or boy who 
comes athwart: his bows, then I'll 

t him the: praise of saying that 
’s not such another officer for 
ability as I know on in the service.” 
8 Well, well, Davis, take your own 
‘way on’t ; for, dang it, you're too much 
of a lawyer for me to prate with. For 
my own part, d’ye see, I'll only say 
this, my lad, and I’ve had ten years 
more on ‘t than you, that I thinks there 
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are hundreds and hundreds of far worse 
fellows than Master Swipey in the ser- 
vice, and my poor shoulders could tes- 
tifik the same, could they but give it 
mouth. That he’s a seaman every inch 
on him no one can deny, for he is both 
brave, generous, and hearty ; and then 
I am certain he is no niggard of his 
og, nor one who will wince from 
ending a fellow a hand on occasions. 
In short, barring his-fondness for lark- 
ing and mischief when he is malty, 
and this ugly morning's cry-out of 
Cro:kfort-—— ’ 

*€ Crockfort !” eried Edward, inter- 
rupting this apologist, ‘“‘ Crockfort, the 
barber : why, what of him, Sedley ?” 

“* Oh, is that all you know about 
it ?” cried the topman in surprise ; 
“* Dang it, han’t you heard that there 
news yet since you turned out ?” 

** No, not asyllable ; for you're the 
first I’ve spoke to.” 

** Bah, bah, Ned; that will never 
godown. I knows well enough you’re 
@ quietish sort of a chap, but what 
then ? you’ve your ears as well as your 
neighbours, and I'll be bound to. say 
can make as good a use on ‘em. Come, 
come, contess and be hung at once. 
Tell ine seriously now, han’t you heard 
all — my poor towny, Jackey Crock- 
fort ?” 

* Not a syllable, upon my soul,” 
cried our hero, gravely. “‘ But what of 
him, pray ?” 

** Oh, nothing remarkably mighty 
—he’s only in limbo, that’s all,” cried 
Sedley, coolly, ‘ as fast, my boy, asif 
the devil had him, or the ship’s darbies 
can make him; and I han’t a doubt 
but, poor devil, he'll catch it from 
Tom .Bird’s best cats before many 
hours go by.” 

“¢ The blazes he will!—_Zounds, what 
has he been doing, Joe?” 

‘* That's far too long a yarn for me 
to spin at present, mate ; for you hear 
these watchmates of mine get impa- 
tient: already—D—n your bawling 
throats, you lubbers, I'll be with you 
in a moment.—Y our in luck, however, 
I see, Ned ; for yonder is your old 
countryman, Gibbie, getting relieved 
from his spell at the wheel, and he 
can tell you all about it far better than 
I, if he's in the right vein, and you 
can come handsomely over him.” 

** On deck, there!” cried a voice 
from the top. “ You, Sedley, are you 
going to bring them there thimbles to- 

y 
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aloft, ; 
hero's side, and 
hatchway in search of the Boatswain’s 
yeoman. 
* Edward's curiosity was now so suf- 
ficiently raised, that he failed not to 
be at some pains in endeavouring to 
come countryman over Gilbert the mo- 
ment they came in contact ; and speed- 
ily sueceeded in cajoling the garrulous 
old man intoexcellent humour. ‘‘ Tuts, 
lad,” he began, ** is’t the barber bod 
e’re making a’ thir inquiries anent 
Fean tell: ye a’ about that story fine, 
as I hae nae meikle ado at present,— 
and first, I maun fairly confess to ye, 
that ne’er athing thecreature’s done, in 
the scaith way, but just gotten itsel fou.” 

“ Why, Gibbie, if that’s all the ill 
he has done, I am glad of it,” cried 
Edward ; “‘ for Joe Sedley made me 
believe it was something more serious. 
As-it is, poor fellow, I am sorry for 
him, for he must suffer dreadfully both 
in body and mind,—particularly, you 
know, when he thinks of behaving so 
very improperly as to compel Mr Swi- 
pey to put him in irons.” 

** Whisht, whisht, callant, ye’re 
speaking downright havers, and hae 
a wrang set o’ the story a thegither. I 
plainly see ye neither comprehend nor 

en onything at a’ about the matter. 
—Losh forgie me! wha ever heard o’ 
a barber suffering in body and mind! 
—But ye ken nae better, my man, and 
I winna jeer at you enow. Ye may 
take my word for’t, however, that Jo- 
seph Sedley tald ye sterling truth whan 
he ca’d it a serious matter ; and I tell 
you the like whan I ca’d not only a 
serious but a fell stupid yin. Forgie 
us, man, just bethink ye for a moment, 
that were ye to be left sae graceless-as 
to be tempted to try your hand at thie- 
ving, wad ye be sic a gomeril as to be 
the first to tell on yoursel ? Na, faith 
ye; ye come frae the wrang side o’ the 
Tweed for sic foolery ; and yet this was 
what Crockfort did, the doited body ; 
—for it first gangs, ye maun ken, the 
daring rogue, and nibbles a gude blow- 
out o Mr Swipey’s mess-grog, and 
syne gets itself so stupid, in the pour- 
ing o't down its ain muzzle, as to be 
the very first to tell the haill ship’s 
company wha was the thief—Uh! 
thae Englishers, though they think 
there’s naebody like them, they’re no 
half up—a Scotsman has mair wit ‘in 
his little pirley; after a’, than they've 


in their haill buke, for a’ their 
and blasting —Aweel, devil take’: 
Davis, if I wasna like to rive my au 
sides wi’ laughing whan the poor 
nart creature was brought upon ‘ 


quarter-deck this morning 
man, he looked sae wild, and spake 
sae muckle, slapping his breast and 
his brow, and cutting as mony cari- 
trips as ony puggie in a’ Bartlemy fair. 
It was my first trick at the wheel, 
ye maun ken, though I’ve ne’er been 
relieved till this moment, and Master 
Swipey was bustling, and running, and 
roaring himsel hearse, getting a’ thing 
in order, whan, a’ in a moment, u 
springs a thing full flaucht ower the 
main hatchway moulding, just a’ in 
amoment, an’ it doitered and it flicht- 
ered, and it stotted and stammered, a’ 
ower the quarter-deck—drave Mr Swi- 
pey this way, and auld Thomas, the 
quarter-master, that—and before we 
could lay salt to its tail, we were sae 
surprised —it’s down the hatch again, 
and aff wi’ itsel—But bide ye a bit ; 
—Ye ken weel eneuch what Master 
Swipey is—my certy, no a chield that'll 
stand nonsense frae ony yin, be he 
man, or be he devil.| Sae what does 
he do, think ye, but leaves a’ thing to 
gae hither and yont, and away he ritis 
after this prankster himsel. Gudefaith, 
he wasna lang o’ lugging him on deck, 
and wha should he turn out to be but 
the dance-in-my-lufe shaving ne 
Crockfort, as drunk as Chloe. Aweel, 
ye see, mony a question Master Swi- 
y put till him anent whar he got the 
iquor, but ne’er an answer 
returned, but banned, and kicked, and - 
raired, just like a perfect heathen ; so 
when he saw it was just an ito’ 
time to be bothering wi’ him ony lang- 
er, he ordered him to be lashed to the 
boom wi’ the signal halliards, until he 
sobered a little, and syne returned to 
the wark as if naething had happened. 
Weel, after a’, deil a bit o’ me thinks 
that Master Swipey, hellicate as he is, 
wat hae gane ony farther in the mat- 
ter, than just fastening him as he did | 
to prevent him frae doing himsel a mis- 
chief, had he not discovered shortly 
after that the key o’ his liquor case was 
a-missing. After finding a’ his poaches 
ower and ower again, a thought seemed. 
to strike him, and down he ran below. 
What he missed I’ll no say; but the 
upshot o’ the matter was, that le C2 


w in ina minute just 
gag evil, yoked on the barber, and I 
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believe wad hae gien him a 
had he not been hal 

es of the Skip- 
himeel, in his nigh #gown, who, see- 
oor Crockfort, and sarin o’ his 
uevery, immediately ordered the ser- 
jeant 9 marines to put him in irons, 
and ge sa his ain. Fagus the 
story, Edward, and there the de- 
vil will likely remain until after divi- 
sions, whan ye’ll learn a’ the rest o’ the 
tory yoursel ; for, my certy, had the 
Skipper fifty other faults, he’s no yin 
Ee yenen wake time wi’ thae mat- 


- But do you really think that he'll 
flog the poor fellow, Gibbie ?” 

** Do I think it, you haverel ! troth, 
I am sure o’t ; for, not to speak o’ the 
doited creature filling itsel fou, which 
is yin o’ the Skipper’s deadly sins,—he 
is guilty o’ stealing, and that’s anither 
—ay, and what maks the business the 
uglier, he is guilty o’ a fair breach o’ 
trust ; for, ye ken, the gashing body 
was the servant, and steward, and bar- 
ber, and baker o’ the young gentle- 
men’s mess, for which Mr. Swipey ca- 
tered, and of course had opportunities 
of doing mair mischief than ony yin's 
aware of. Flag him, say’st thou! my 
certy, he xm depend upon that, saul 
o’ me, baith hot and hearty. I wadna 
be surprised though they gae him the 
round five dozen, But really, poor de- 
vil, I’m sorry for him after a’, although 
the bit cocking morsel wadna shave 
me the ither day ; for a’ the ills that’s 
qeepenes ever since we came out will 
be clapped on his back—and then, gude 
ide » a there’s fe thief’s cat in 

’s bulky paws playing buff on your 
shoulders.—Uh ! I ae oy it arn 
my flesh a’ creep even to think on’t.” 

“ Ts there much difference between 
it and the common cat, Gibbie ?” 

** Difference, callant, say’st thou!— 
There's just this difference,. I trow, 
that though the common yin be ill and 
ill enough, yet, saul o’ me, it’sa mere 
flea-bite to the thief’s cat ; for, ye see, 
no to : o’ its additional length, 
which maks an unskeellie fallow some 
times hit ye ower baith the neck and 
face, it has an additional tier o’ knots, 
and the ends o’ the tails are whipt. 
“ Losh, man, I’ve seen—Eh—is’t that 

time already—O weel behaved, honest 
Tam, blaw awa’, like a brave lad !” 

breakfast pipe brought honest 
Gilbekts aa alle ad to an abrupt 
close ;. for no sooner did he see. the 


? 
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silver call produced, than eee 
by his gude faith, that a man of 
years required provender, and 
Plenty it, and that four hours of the 
wheel in a morning might well make 
a sound stomach ravenous, he disap- 
peared down the fore eae 7 ; 

There were ever two ways of telling 
a story, and Edward had ample occa- 
sion to hear this verified long before 
breakfast was over. For while one 
party, with Gilbert; condemned the 
unfortunate scratcher of chins—not 
for getting drunk,—but for purloining 

the key of his master’s liquor case ;— 
another, more numerous, more zealous, 
and more noisy, as boldly asserted that 
the story was all a bamm—that the 
precious Master Swipey loved it too 
well himself ever to have any in 
reserve to steal—and that, for their 
parts, they firmly believed that. the 
whole was a mean rascally scheme to 
enable him to get a fresh supply from 
the Purser. 

But, be that as it may, it was im- 
possible for Edward not to perceive 
that business was going forward which 
made Gilbert’s assertion perfectly cor- 
rect ; for while he observed Tom Bird 
and his assistant busied in examining 
the state of their cats, he could also 
mark the quarter-masters as they si- 
lently stole one by one into the Boat- 
swain’s store room to prepare their sei- 
zings. 

At length the eventful hour was 
sounded on the bell, divisions were 
piped, and all hands stood shortly in 
goodly array—The most death-like 
silence prevailed, every eye being fix- 
ed by universal consent on the pro- 
cedure of the quarter-deck, when, con- 
trary to common practice, Mr Fudge- 
forit made his appearance first, placed 
a volume on the capstan, and immedi- 
ately retired, giving place to Captain 
Switchem and his first Lieutenant, 
who now appeared, with hangers girt 
on thigh, in proper fighting costume. 

After making his usual scrutiny into 
the cleanliness of his crew and their 
decks, the Captain made a halt at the 
capstan ; and, with what he meant to 
be his sternest voice, commanded all 
hands aft, the carpenter to rigg out his 
grating, and the serjeant of marines to 
produce his prisoner. 

The poor barber, stupified and crest- 
fallen with the effects of the liquor and 
fear together, speedily made his ap- 
pearance, with a marine at each elbow, 

12 





armeilwith . rusty cutlass, aud 
. a » and was 
Vike ati sighed ftancof ene Cap. 
pthe crew, Cap- 
tein cand:other ifllears 
“* So, you poor paterbleeching 
good-for-nothing devil,” exclaim 


Captain Switchem, with a most bril-. 


iant display of teeth, “‘ you must get 
drank, must you—and you love it so 
well. that. . will even. steal for it. 
Very ge Mister Crockfort, yr 
pretty work, indeed, and mighty we 
deserving its reward. There is drun- 
kenness for one thing—and there is 
theft—and. by Gad, sir, both of the 
very worst description—hem—all very 
good, to be sure.—I believe, my lads, 
I’ve told you repeatedly already, that 
I never will forgive either of these 
crimes, even when singly conamitted ; 
now, here is a rascal who dares me to 
a proof of my words, by:committing 
both at one and the same time, aggra- 
vated most heinously by an open and 
a daring breach of that trust his mas- 
terreposed in him—1am glad, however, 
I have caught him—he shall feel, and 
all of you shall see, that I am not te 
be trifled with, but can.as readily per- 
form as make a promise.—Quarter- 
masters, seize him up-—Strip, you 
drunken scoundrel !—strip in an in- 
stant!” ... 

Surrounded by.so numerous an at- 
tendance, the unfortunate shaver was 
stripped to the buff, and stood lashed. 
to the grating, in afew moments. He 
now, began to whimper, and “ Oh! 
my dear 
bless your honour, j time !|—. 
Dear, dear, Mr F yke, Heaven bless you, 
do speak a good word for me!” were 


all he could articulate ‘mid the suffo-. 


cating heavings of his throbbing heart. 
But Captain Switchem was inexorable, 


adding fuel to his risin - 
playing his a a na 4 with a 
prominence that could only be exceed- 
ed by an angty cur, he smiled, or ra- 
ther exultingly grinned, over this un- 
fortunate lover of alcohol, with what 
appeared to our hero to be the ferocity 
of a fiend—‘‘ Boatswain’s-mate!” he 
exclaimed, ‘ Where's Bird ?>—ay— 
here, Bird, take your station, sir, and 
stand by to bang that rascal soundly. 
You've the thief’s cat—ay, just so— 
Now let me see you acquit yourself 
like a man ; and let the scoundrel feel 
what it is that a thief and a drunkard 
Vou. XV. 


sir, pardon me!—God. g 
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deserves.—Hark ye, Fudgeforit, hand. 
Of hate” baled the first Lieute- 
nant. . i ee 9 ibs 
“ Any officer, mariner, or soldier,” 
r a i . s : ani ‘ 


read combin 


committed to. his charge, ‘ 
death_——D’ ye hear Gat, gonsnernn: 
—shall suffer death, or other pu- 
nishment as they or he shall be deemed: 
worthy to deserve—D’ wr that, I) 
say, youdrunken thieving blackguard? 

Dont you hear, that were you worth. 
my dabour, or the value of a. haltet, 1, 
yard’s ‘arm ?—But I'll take another: 


* One!” sung the serjeant of pai 
rines, and turned his quarter minute 


as a cucumber, again turning his glass,: 
But enough of this ;-—for, true itis, . 
that though we are anxious to be ime. 
partial historians, we confess we shrink 
with horror from this Thurtell-like 
guzzling in blood. Not that we wish 
to appear sentimental, or make the 
slightest pretension to the possession 
of those very delicate and treehinany 
alive feelings so mugh the in the 
dandy school of the present day. Far 
from it. We thank we are made 
of commoner and = metal—ge- 
7 
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nuine home-spun gear—-that can both 
take and lose a trifle of what is called 
the c/aret on occasions.without wineing 
—and that never had nor ever willhave 
the smallest objection to see it flow, 
however liberally, when it flows in fair 
and honest even-handed fighting, ei- 

lim the cause. of honour,.or the 
more. glorious one of King and Coun- 
try. We would rather be understood 
to make it from a mingled feeling of 
the utmost hatred and detestation ; be- 
cause, in all our experience, we know 
to a certainty it never made a bad 
man good, but vice versa—because it 
is an old tottering wreck of the days of 
barbarism, now, thank God, nearly ex- 
ploded, whose utter ruin we would 

y accelerate—and, lastly, because 
in every shape, and in all its bearings, 
we think it a cool, cowardly, contempt- 
ible waste of human blood, which 
might be t. to far better purpose 
in other and equally degrading situa- 


tions. 

We will, therefore, gladly leave it 
to. the imagination of our readers to 
form an idea of the unfortunate bar- 
ber at the conclusion of his third do- 
zen—his back, as it were, invested 
with a cross-belt of the deepest crim- 
son—bleeding, breathless, speechless, 


almost giving up the ghost.—*‘ But, 
coumages my lad there is a vast deal 


sometimes. shouldered in betwixt. the 
cup and the lip,’———se sung the 


« Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,” 


and never was > more forcibly exem- 
plified than on the present occasion, to 
the infinite satisfaction of all hands. 
Captain Switchem, rae om a a 

vere disciplinarian, seemed seriously 
re his five dozen out 
of the scoundrel, as he termed his half- 
senseless deli pom when, just —_ 
had pronoun e words, ** Ano 
boatswain’s-mate !” to commence his 
fourth dozen, the man ~s the mast head 
sung out, “‘ On deck there !” 

. “ Hilloah !” echoed Captain Switch- 
em. 
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<< A sail to windward !” replied the 
lookoa 


t. 

-* What does she look like?” rejoined 
the captain.—‘‘ Young Pinafore, jump 
for my glass.” 

‘A ship, or a brig at the least—She 
is square rigged!” bawled down the 
lookout. 


** Point to her, my lad!” cried the 
tain, leaping on the forecastle, glass 
in hand. 

The man stretched out. his arm in 
the desired direction, the Captain’s op- 
ties caught the object, and that instant 
the feast of blood was at an end. 

‘* Hark’ee, Fyke,” cried the Captain, 
hurrying aft, “ make sail, if you please, 
and that with as much speed as you 
can.—Master Fireball, get your gear in 
readiness.—Come, come, hurry that 
scoundrel below ; and do you, Doctor, 
go look after him.—You carpenters, 
away with your trumpery.—Fudge- 
forit, take this hanger and these things 
below.—Quarter-master, how lies her 
head?—ay—that’s a good boy—north- 
west and by north—steady, steady, my 
lad—keep her full—steady, there’s a 
good fellow !”—-Such were now the 
exclamations of Captain Switchem, 
whose whole thoughts appeared to run 
in a fresh channel from this fortunate 
occurrence, and the poor barber seemed 
completely forgotten. 

By the able directions of Lieutenant 
Fyke, and the most strenuous exer- 
tions of her lively ship’s company, the 
Tottumfog was ily put to her ut- 
most stretch, under every inch of can- 
vass she could carry : and no long pe- 
riod of time elapsed before she made 
it evidently appear, that she gained 
ground rapidly on her chase, which 
was now to be plainly seen from the 
deck, bearing away under a heavy press 
of sail. In this situation we will leave 
them, and call a halt, referring such 
of our readers as please, for a particu- 
lar detail. of»their meeting, to our 
Twelfth Chapter. 

Ss. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The State of Europe, and the Holy Alliance. 


: ENGLAND is an inexhaustible source 


of wonders. If the philosopher wish’ 


to know what stupendous miracles 
human nature is' capable of accom- 
plishing, and to what amazing heights: 
of virtue it can ascend, he must look 
at England ;—if he'wish to know the 
utmost extent of folly that it can dis- 
play, and the lowest of profli-« 
gacy that it can sink to, he must still 
look at England. If-he wish to:know 
how glorious splendid talents can be- 
come, and how guilty and infamous 
they can make themselves—how de- 
voutly merit can be worshipped, and 
how unrelentingly it can be immolated 
—how wisely earthly blessings can be 
used, and how foolishly they can be 
abused—how nicely truth and honour 
can be scrutinized, and how blindly 
falsehood and infamy can be followed 
—and how far know and igno- 
rance, sagacity and foolishness, worth 
and worthlessness, and purity and 
wickedness, can exist together, hemust 
find the knowledge in our extraordi- 
nary country. 

The EdinburghReview ostensibly ex- 
ists as one of the supremecensors of the 
British press. Its avowed object is to 
sit in judgment upon the literature 
of the country—to take cognizance of 
every work that is ee worthy 
of notice, not merely with regard to 
its literary execution, but also with 
respect to the opinions which it incul- 
cates, moral and political. It thus 
plainly tells the world, whether the 
world will believe it or not, that the 
press ought not to be free, that the 
people are not capable of. judging for 
themselves, and that the country ought 
to be guided by it, in determining 
what works ought to circulate, what 
principles ought to be taught, and 
what. creeds ought to be believed in. 
It proclaims itself to be an exclusive 
director of public opinion, which in 
this country directs or drives before it 
everything else ; and it likewise. pro- 
claims itself to be the inquisitor general 
of the li race, anxious and able 
to protect and cover with glory all who 
shall write what it wishes to be writ- 
ten ; and equally anxious and able to 
break on the wheel all who shall dare to 
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publish—not what is contrary to trath: 
and wisdom—but what it decides; 
t not to be published. “The fa- 
miliars and other functionaries of this 
er ow nameless and irrespon*. 
sible = its ems 9 myer ete 
tent ro tortu~' 
red, are f altogether without means 
of redress. - « rh 
That such a tribunal should dis+ 
pense ar or anything but the 
grossest injustice, is m 
sible. One rival, or else pom Aree “wr 
to decide upon the merits of anothers 
Brougham must be the judge of Can~ 
ning’s —Byron, of Southey's 
poetry+Jeffrey, of Brougham’s poli 
tics. All must be done upon this prin- 
ciple ; and, of course, al hosti~ 
lity or friendship must have the chief 
hand in: drawing ‘up the’ sentence, 
more especially the name is con 
cealed, and the sentence goes forth to 
the world as that ofa body. That 
such a tribunal should produce any~ 
idipoonibie. "be ellings of jonlocyy 
impossible. T ilings of } ‘3 
envy, and hatred ; the falschoods of 
mercenary ambition, and the ravings 
of drunken ee assume: the 
garb of sober truth and impartiality} 
and go forth to mankind as the jade 
ments of a court, disinterested,’ up 
right, and unerring. The doctrinesof 
this tribunal are before the eyes of all, 
and however false and baleful they 
may be, writers know, that if they 
dare to dispute, and do not conform 


Whatever, ore, conscience may: 
say, interest and terror compel a lange 
portion of the writing world to propas 
gate the doctrines of this tribunal; or 
to remain silent; and the liberty of 
the press becomes only a name, or the 
means of establishing a literary tyran- 
ny of the worst kind. Speak of ago 
vernment censorship !—Such a: cen- 
sorship would be a blessing to authors, 
compared. with that which.is exerci- 
sed by a Review like this. Rats 
_ We rail against censorships—pro+ 
test that the liberty. of the press isone 
of our greatest blessings—lavish the 
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ders of inaividual rights—and still 
we tolerate, and even reverence, these 
Reviews! This is one of the re- 
markable things that are te be miet 
- with in: this country. 

- The ! Review was esta~ 


ed by, and is wholly in the hands 
of, men who i 


themselves: to 

ions of the li- 

, and who declaim 

their lives against the 

ttorney General, the laws against li- 

bel, all who would enforce thése 

laws ; and yet, at the very moment 

when they are doing this, these cant- 

ing, hypocritical ‘ing wretches are crushing 

er Aa ing son of genius—sup- 

sing work—torturing him— 

ing his fair fame—snatching away 

the bread from the lips of his starving 
nily——and destroying his 


di ed to the world by 

of paper! Yet 

Edinburgh Review is still endu- 

, and its writers are still thought 
some to be the friends of the li- 
berty of the press, and even to be ho- 
nest men. This is another of the won- 
derful things that are to be found in 


Bogen. 

Edinburgh Review, during the 
late terrible war, was the unprincipled 
apologist and champion of the ene- 
mies of England. It fought not mere- 
»against the ministry, but against 
nation; in that momentous con- 
test for national existence. It avowed 
inciples and feelings wholly alien to 
English, and actually 
to the English heart. Every 
assertion, argument, and iction, 
that it ventured to put forth, was de- 
cisively refuted to the conviction of 
all men living, and it was overwhelm- 
ed with scorn and ignominy; yet this 
po me still —_— oe is another 
singular things that may be ob- 

served in this country. 
- ‘Phe Edinburgh Review calls itself 
a champion of national freedom, a phi- 
lanthropist, a defender of the rights of 
mankind ; and yet, since the peace, it 
has been the brazen-faced ist of 
+ Tt has extenuated, and 


even justified his deeds of blood and ra 


[ Marek, 
pine—his robberies and usurpations— 
the grinding tyranny which he esta- 
blished, and his relentless war against 
all that can elevate and bless human 
nature. It has allied itself with the 
Rump of the French Jacobins—la- 
boured to light up civil war in every 
eountry in Kurope—zealously fanned 
the discontent and disaffection at home 
—and ceaselessly attacked some of our 
most sacred constitutional principles, 
and best national institutions ; yet it 
is still read, and,-aecording to report, 
is-even countenanced by certain Bri- 
tish peers and senators. This is an- 
other of the amazing wonders which 
England exhibits. 
The Edinburgh Review ealls itself 
— of the British — pure 
impartial judge—the scourge of 
every man whe may dare to make the 
press subservient to his personal ani- 
mosity, his party interests, or any- 
thing but the cause of truth and jus- 
tice; yet itis a blushless, lawless, fu- 
rious, fanatical party publication, and 
it constantly sacrifices everything, be-~ 
longing either to itself or others, to 
the interests of its party. The blood- 
hounds of faction have lately gathered 
round the Lord Chancellor—a man 
eminent, almost above all others, for 
splendid talents, prodigious learning, 
spotléss virtue, length and import- 
ance of public services, and every~ 
thing else that can give pre-eminence 
—a man who, almost above all others, 
ought to have his last hours gilded by 
the united homage of all parties, and 
the affection and reverence of the na- 
tion at large. This attack is under- 
stood to have originated in feelings 
which men of honour cannot act upon. 
The Edinburgh Review has opened its 
columns to the personal enemies of 
this spotless and venerable nobleman ; 
it has become the minister of cool~ 
blooded private pique and revenge, to 
deprive the country of his services, 
to deprive him of his country’s esteem, 
and to bind him, in the last moments 
of his existence, on the blood-stained 
altar of party malignity and madness ; 
yet this Review has still, not merely 
one reader, but some hundreds! This 
is another of the astonishing things 
that are to be met with in England. 
It is because this Review, contrary 
to every feeling which ought to in- 
fluence English bosoms, is still read 
in some quarters, that we notice: the 
two articles of the last number, which 





are specified at the head of this paper. 
They are, in effect, both on one sub- 
ject ; they relate to matters which in- 
pr comet in both we 
cou and o urope, aD 

wall enable us to give sia farther il- 
lustration of the character and tenden- 
cy of the work,.as will, we would fain 
hope, induce every honest and public-~ 
spirited man to cast it from him for 
ever. 

Our readers, we are sure, will well 
remember the soul-stirring moments 
which concluded the war. For the ho« 
nour of our country, we fervently 
trust that there is scarcely a man in 
it, whose breast does not yet throb 
with transport when he dwells upon 
the enthusiasm, not more fervid and 
universal, than holy—the efforts not 
more gigantic than virtuous—tlie tri- 
umphs alike stupendous and spotless 
= the — equally boundless 

pure, of that glorious and hallow- 
ed period. It seemed to be indeed the 
Millennium. The tyranny which had 
so long filled a quarter of the globe 
with blood, and tears, and devastation, 
and misery, was crushed ; and the 
foul principles which had engendered 
it, and by which it had scourged all 
nations, were trampled in the dust. Ex- 
tinguished countries—razed altars— 
destroyed thrones—proscribed creeds, 
and banished dynasties, sprung, as by 
the command of Omnipotence, from 
the blazing fragments of this tyranny, 
to carry peace where it was sighed for, 
and to fill Europe with unmingled 
happiness. Sublime were the triumphs 
of the arm, but far more sublime were 
the triumphs of the heart ; the arm- 
ies, battles, and victories, though sur- 
passing all that the earth had ever 
seen, still exceeded not the admitted 
capabilities of mankind ; but the gi- 
gantic array of virtue and wisdom— 
the magnificent show of everything 
that proves the heavenly origin of 
man —s all that mankind 
was thought capable of displaying. 
— a sateedeamation her a 
not iests, but men ; not by 
digas hlas: by mathe not by one 
country, but by all Europe; and all 
nations prostrated themselves before 
her, to.solemnly abjure the creed of 
the French Revolution, and to declare 
that the world. could be rendered 
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only presented a splendid overflow of 
glory, virtue, and joy. Even the Buo- 
na Whigs, with the Liberal 
Edinburgh Review dangling at their 
skirts, borne down and sweptinvo- 
luntarily away by the tide, were.a- 
mong the t, in lauding. all. that 
was done, and in chaunting the prai 
of the British Ministers and the 
nental Monarchs—the dethroners of 
Buonaparte, and proscribers. of liberal 
opinions. Never before did the world 
exhibit, and never perhaps will: it 
again exhibit, a spectacle so grand and 
i Two hundred millions of 


wretched—cursing the scene before 
him—and employing every moment 
that he could snatch from agony and 
frenzy, in framing schemes for 
involving Europe in blood and 
rors. ' 


Our readers, we are sure, well .re- 
member the ground on which the 
High Allied Powers went, from first 
to last, at that memorable epoch. ‘Th 
never for a moment separated ‘the 
tyranny and: crimes of Buonaparte, 
from the principles which had pro- 
duced them : their war was through-~ 
out directed, as much against :the 
one, as the other. In their 


aud proved, both by fleitnetion,-adel 
by pointing to the experience of thirty 
years, that a government founded on 
the revolutionary principles on which 
that of Buonaparte stood, could 
exist to be a curse to the world. They 
inscribed the most opposite ones.on 
their banners; their ing cry was 
—Old feelings, opinions, institu- 
tions !—the very objects that or 
ing. to 
stroy—and this alone mil- 
lions around them. In the. decisive 
hour of victory, they called on E 
to renounce revolutionary opinions 
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3 they pledged themselves 
+ to tolerate such opinions, and 
the pledge was hailed by universal ac- 
clamations, as the only thing wanting 
to make the triumph complete and 
the fruits enduring. The greater part 
of the a was in truth level- 
against these opinions; nothing 
elicited so much general transport as 
the restoration of something that they 
had overthrown, or the destruction of 
something that they had raised ; and 
be it Le ° — this was 
prompted, not by speculation, but b 
the of terrible uapotimninit 
The English people, almost to a man, 
shared in this feeling. At that mo- 
ment, there was scarcely an indivi- 
dual in the nation who durst say a syl- 
lable in favour of “‘ liberal opinions,” 
or who did not load them with execra- 
tions. The revolutionists crept trem- 
bling into holes and corners to avoid 
public scorn, until there did not seem 
to be one left in existence in Europe. 

Our readers will bear this in mind, 
‘because the steps which the Allied 
Fowers have lately taken against re- 
volutionary doctrines, have been re- 
presented to be a foul violation of the 
pledges which they gave at the peace. 
In ne these steps, they have only 
redeemed these pledges. Their con- 
duct has been perfectly consistent 
with the declarations which they then 
made, and which were then eagerly 
iesced in by all men—with the 
ngs which then animated Europe, 
when it was perhaps better able to feel 
justly on such matters than at: pre- 
sent. If these doctrines have now ob- 
tained a certain degree of favour, and 
if E d have been induced to re- 

with benignity, the Conti- 

mental Powers cannot at any rate be 

charged with breach of faith on this 

int; and it is even a matter of 

bt, whether the praise for wisdom 

belongs to them, or to those who have 
their opinions. 

The Continental Monarchs then 
spontaneously, solemnly, and distinct- 
ly admitted their power to be a trust 
. they spontaneously admitted that 

institutions, adapted to the 
character and needs of their subjects, 
were nece: 3 and all their- words 
and deeds. evinced a sincere wish to 
' give rational and practical liberty to 


[Mareh} 
all Europe. They gave freedom to 
France and Holland; the King of 
Prussia promised a constitution to his 
people, and the Emperor of Russia 
very greatly ameliorated the condition 
of a large portion of his subjects. 'The 
glorious work was actually begun, and 
went forward with a rapidity that 
could scarcely have been expeeted 
from its peril and magnitude.. That: 
the Sovereigns religiously intended to 
finish, cannot be doubted, unless we 
believe that they were absolutely in- 
sane when they promised and made a 
beginning. Never since‘ the founda- 
tions of the world were laid,” was the 
world illuminated with such dazzling 
hopes, and overhung with such trans- 
cendent blessings as at that moment! 
Never had there been, from the be~ 
ginning of time, and never will there 
again be, before its end, aii hour so 
richly fraught with all that the needs 
of mankind call for, and so auspicious 
for its beneficial dispensations. Kings 
and subjects were brothers ; ministers 
were reverenced as honest men, and 
all was love and unanimity. Liberty 
was not ta be won, but given ; it was 
not to receive its form from fools and 
madmen, but from those who were 
skilled in its nature and operation ; it 
was not to sweep away all existing 
government, that it might stand upon 
the ruins ; but it was to take the ex- 
isting government as its foundation 
and bulwark ; and those who were to. 
ive, and those who were to receive, 
alike, from an age of flame and tor- 
ture, derived every variety of instruc- 
tion necessary for enabling them to fa- 
bricate and use properly. The trebly 
accursed French Revolution, smote, 
crushed, and trampled upon until 
scarcely a vestige seemed to remain, 
still retained sufficient power to snatch 
away the treasures from the hands of 
the recipients, and to fill the splendid 
prospect with the clouds of strife, 
madness, and disappointment. It was 
not when this revolution burst forth 
and shook every kingdom to its cen- 
tre ; neither was it when it became:a 
despotism of bayonets, and laid the 
whole continent in chains, that its 
most. withering curse fell upon the 
world. It was at this hour, when its 
expiring: energies blasted the liberty 
that was falling upon every continen- 
tal nation, and goaded the slumbering 
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exercise, 
that ‘its baleful i 


uence spread the 
most widely, ted the most deep- 
ly, destroyed the most extensively, 
and gave the most deadly blow to the 
best interests of mankind. 

A few months, a very few months, 
sufficed to shew that men, professing 
the fundamental principles of this re- 
volution, were yet tolerably numer- 
ous in France, and some other parts 
of Europe. France had obtained a re- 
presentative form of government ; her 
Opposition was composed chiefly of 
these men, and among them were to 
be found some of the old hackneyed 
revolutionary leaders. The principles 
of the revolution, therefore, after all 
the destruction and misery they had 

roduced—the defeats and hatred they 
had met with—the gigantic and cost- 
ly efforts that had been made to put 
hom down—were thus strangely ele- 
vated into a kind of constitutional 
creed, and became even the legal sys- 
tem of faith of one of the two great 
parties into which France was un- 
avoidably split by her freedom. They 
of course wore a new name, and this 
was quite sufficient to make them pass 
for new things with the ignorant of the 
continent, ay, and with certain of the 
knowing of England. They were in- 
dustriously taught in France, they 
spread rapidly in the adjoining coun- 
tries, they, and those who taught 
them, were incessantly eulogized by 
the Whigs and Whig press of this 
country, and they therefore once more 
divided the people of Europe. Buona- 
parte regained the French throne,was 
again expelled, and this worked up 
party feelings every where to the high- 
est point of madness. This took place 
at the moment when the Continental 
Sovereigns had promised to remodel 
their fabrics of government on the 
basis of popular freedom, and had 
even begun the work. 

The precise circumstances in which 
these’ Sovereigns were consequently 
placed were these. France was so lit- 
tle to be depended upon, that they 
were compelled to quarter large armies 
upon her to keep her from revolution ; 
and Germany, Italy, Spain, &c. were 
very deeply infected with the pesti- 
lential "care , from the horrible 
fruits of which, Europe had only just 


been delivered. A powerful portion 
of every people, and almost the only 
portion that felt strongly on political 
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‘Sat 
matters, were clamouring for radical, 

political, and social changes,—not for 

those which the aed contem- 

plated, but for others wholly differ- 

ent, and they spared no effort to ob- 

tain them by force. If the Liberals, 

the Constitutionalists, or whatever 

may be their r name, had been 

actuated by the creed of the English 

Tories, the French ay hie or our 

genuine Whigs ; and had been men 

of wealth, intelligence, and fair’ per- 

sonal character, the Sovereigns mig 

have gone on successfully with the 

work of liberty, though they must 

have encountered great and manifold 

dangers: but the creed of these per- 

sons was substantially that of the old 

Jacobins. It consisted of quenchiless 

prmeeren Me meer Royalty, Aristocra- 

cy, and Christianity, in theabstract—of 

eternal invectives against Kings, Mi- 

nisters, Nobles, and Priests, merely ‘ 
because they were these. It called for © 
the destruetion of all old feelings and 
institutions, merely because they were 
old ; and it declared all existing dy- 
nasties and statesmen to be incapa 

of governing, for no other reason, than 
because they had already governed. 
Everything was to be changed ‘and 
reversed ; not merely forms of governi- 
ment, but forms of society—not mere- 
ly civil, but ecclesiastical institutions, 
—religious, as well as political, feel- 
ings,—and habits and opinions of pri- 
vate, as well as of public, life. Scorn- 
ing the principle of qualification, it 
adopted one of exclusion which no- 
thing could evade; it declared ‘all 


reigning Sovereigns and their Mini- 
sters, all Nobles and-teachers of reli- 


gion, all existing public functionaries, 
to be incapable of embracing it, an 
of being intrusted with power under 
it; and it placed them in a state of 
hopeless proscription. It addressed . 
itself exclusively to the poor, the ig- 
norant, the eredulous, the silly, and 
the depraved: these alone were  de- 
clared to be capable of receiving’ it, 
and of being blessed by it ; they were 
to be rendered deists and democrats, 
and fired with an inextinguishable 


hatred against their rulers, their réli- 


gious instructors, and all above them. 


‘Its hostility was not confined to abso- 


lute governments. ‘The governments 
of England and France were as much 
abused by it, as those of Austria and 
Russia ; and it made no distinction 
whatever between the supporters of 
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pap itrary power, and the English To- 
ries’ French Royalists. 

That. this creed was this in spirit 
and tendency, will be denied by no 
man living who has attentively studied 
it; as it has been put forth from time 
to. time in the last seven years. . It 
was the creed of the French Revolu- 
tion, in some parts slightly modified, 
in others differently coloured, to con- 
ciliate and allure, but still substantial- 
y the same for operation and pro- 

ucts. 


The personal character of those who 
conduct the affairs of a nation is a 
matter of very high importance, even 
if the form of government be settled. 
An ignorant, imbecile, and unprin- 
pt gp ministry might involve this 
country in ruin, without once offend- 
ing against the laws and constitution. 

servant of the state, as well as the 
menial of the family, must be honest, 
industrious, and duly qualified for 
i ing his duties in the best 
manner. But personal character is of 
the very last importance in those who 
undertake to frame and establish new 
forms of government. All government 
is for a moment destroyed—the whole 
community is convulsed, and one por- 
tion of it is arrayed against the other 
—the character of omnipotence which 
time has given to rulers is destroyed 
in the eyes of all, and speculative 
politics become the rage even with 
ploughmen—the new institutions re- 
quire a considerable time to produce 
practical good, and in the interval 
they jar with national habits and pre- 
yar and seem to the ignorant to 
only evils—those who lead in the 
have necessarily, for a consi- 
derable period, the nation at their mer- 
cy—they are without check, or re- 
straint ; the power cannot be taken 
Te ym a ag Tp 
uct ; neither perhaps, if practica- 
ble, could it be done, without invol- 
ving the country in complete ruin, 
None but men possessing the very ut- 
most share of knowledge, experience, 
wisdom, integrity, energy, patriotism, 
and ability, that men can possess, 
ought to be suffered to attempt to es- 
blish in a country a new, form of 
greece, whatever may be the de- 
of the old one. But the conti- 
nental constitutionalists were desti- 
tute, not of one, but of every qualifi- 
cation. y were not men of rank, 


wealth, and influence, looking with 
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scorn upon.polities as a trade; but 
they were needy, political, and mili- 
tary adventurers, notoriously disap- 
pointed men, and this threw.a cloud 
of suspicion over their motives which 
nothing could dispel.. They were per- 
sons of the most slender capacity— 
profoundly ignorant—the slaves of 
passion—and, so far as their public 
and private lives were known, of great 
profligacy. They were avowedly de- 
ists and democrats —practisers of the 
* liberal opinions,” which have of late 
been so fully explained to us by vari- 
ous publications, sent into the world 
by themselves. Such were the lead- 
ers—men, whom the most charitable 
could not suspect of honesty, and whe 
could not have managed the affairs of 
@ country village, without plunging 
them in ruin. 

The followers were the poor, profli- 
gate. ambitious, turbulent, romantic, 
portion— the scum—of the upper 
classes ; blind and perjured armies, 
and an ignorant, deluded, senseless 


populace. 

We shall not be charged with ex- 
aggeration. ‘The revolutionary lead- 
ers of France, Spain, Naples, Portu- 
gal, &c. have been fully placed before 
the eyes of all men, and keeping them 
perfectly distinct from those who af- 
ter their success were unavoidably 
drawn into their train, there never 
was such a tremendous mass of po~ 
verty, ignorance, Page 
mance, profligacy, imbecility, and fo: 
exhibited lcm of the ater 4 
They consisted of precisely that por 
tion of mankind which ought never on 
any account to be suffered to make 
changes in forms of government, or 
the constitution of society. The “ Con- 
stitutionalists” of France were the 
dolts and knaves of her revolution, and 
the minions of Buonaparte ; the wed- 
thercocks who, though veering about 
every day of their lives, could never 
once look at public freedom, or the 
good of mankind. They were not to 
amend the Charter and remove the 
Ministers ; they were not even to be 
content with changing the constitu- 
tion altogether: oh no! they were to 
banish the reigning branch of ‘the 
Royal Family, take the sovereignty 
entirely into their hands, and make 
any man whatever king, who might 
submit to be their slave. Those of 
Spain established a constitution which 
nothing whatever but the power of 

, 15 ; 





by its authors, and yet when France, 
asked for such alterations in it only as 
all men saw were necessary, such as 
England recommended, y 
the whole Spanish people called for, 
and suchas the Constitutionalists them- 
selves indirectly admitted ought to be 
made, these persons obstinately refu- 
sed to make the least alteration, al- 
— they knew that the refusal 
d draw upon them the whole 
power of France, when they were ut- 
terly destitute of means for withstand~ 
ing it. ‘The alterations which France 
recommended, 

ish people called for, 

would have saved in from civil 
war, from a war with France, from 
the re-establishment of an absolute 
monarchy, andfrom utter ruin ;—they 
would have given to Spain a really 
free constitution, and genuine liberty. 
But then they would have removed 


the revolutionists from power ; and 


Spain, and e ning else, was to be 
sacrificed to their ambition and cupi- 
. ‘The war commenced, and they 
ibited throughout, such a destitu- 
tion of energy, wisdom, ability, and 
principle, as was never exhibited by 
any set of mén before. In Naples 
Savutigrenniatah apt took, Guy 
ernment, en they 

discovered that they had not 
another to replace it with! In the 
midst of this awkward discovery, they 
remembered the Spanish constitution 


eens S nish constitu- 
tion—and they i iately proclaim~ 


ed it, not a copy of it could 
be found, and not one of them was 
even tolerably acquainted with its pro- 
. Visions and nature. Of the Portuguese 
Constitutionalists, it is enough to say, 
that they took Jeremy Bentham for 
their guide, and maintained a close 

with him—that they 
commenced with taking the most effec- 


were to establish new 


tual steps for separating the Brazils 

from ith inating ing Austria, 
isgusti England, were’ the 
Vi e 


at national will, the 

wealth and pop army the nu- 
merical majority, were opposed. 
so the Constindiioualiats Tine Gerdes 
ments therefore, whether they looked 
at their own existence, the good of 


those whom ay a 
national ware interests of the 
world at . peer A mr ans | 
igorous resistance. It was impossi 
Se chinste with the work of 
da-wers Cally choupiad in leuping 
were occu in 
—_ dhe evolutionist; adit would 
ave been ruin to have proceeded wi 
it, if they had the means. 
It would have doubled the excitement 
and fanaticism which exe 
isted : it would have given the colour 
of truth and justice to the clamour of 
the revolutionists, and would have 
thrown so much additional power into 
the hands of these persons, as’ 
have rendered them irresistible. Ge- 
nuine liberty was thus lost con 
sent generation when it was just 
Satdap suas toeonay edict 
iety was in many parts so violen 
prone: de wap fh nate 
flamed wee othes cabeshta 
against other, 1 
but the chain could hold it together. 
The subject was refractory, therefore 
the ten scourge resumed its ac- 
tivity, and what had long been practi- 
cal liberty, became harsh slavery. All 
this must be charged exclusively upon 


Constitutionalists. | 
SS of things | 
Q 
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intervening 
consisted of the wealth, intelligence, 
talent, and integrity of the respective 
states—of men, religious, enlightened, 
and honourable ; having no wish for of- 
fice and emolument ; anxious to protect 
rather. than injure religion and public 
morals ; and merely desiring to reform 
obvious abuses, and to obtain institu- 
tions clearly necessary for general good, 
we should have been among their 
warmest supporters ; and we are much 
mistaken if they would have been, or 
could have been, resisted. But when 
they werewhat we havestated— When 
the lust of power and profit was ob- 
viously their chief motive—when they 
i not only to effect a radical 
ehange in civil institutions, but to re- 
verse the relation in which the differ- 
ent classes of society stand towards 
each other, to trample upon religion, 
and. to alter altogether the feelings and 
habits of mankind; and when the 
forms of government which they 
sought to establish were demonstrably 
incapable of enduring, and of produ- 
ing anything but evils and ruin—we 
had no choice left, but to become their 
‘bitter. enemies, or to turn out of doors 
our reason and principles. The ques- 
tion was not, ought the absolute go- 
poe re - the continent to sre: wo 
—But it was, ought th 
to be changed for such as the Liber 
would raise in their stead? and we 
could not hesitate. To remain neu- 
tral was impossible. The Liberals 
made the circle of their hostility so ex- 
cessively wide, that it included all the 
best interests of mankind, and it com- 
ory embraced England. They 
t as much against our constitu- 
tional, religious, and other principles, 
as against anything that they sought 
to destroy ; they called our King, Mi- 
nisters, and Tories, tyrants; and he 
must be blind indeed who cannot see, 
that if they had obtained possession of 
the continental thrones, ours would 
have been placed in the most imminent 


With that blunderi idi 
a they displayed jada i 


making, as they easily might 


have done, the cause of the Allied Mo- 
narchs, the cause of despotism alone;; 


end thus leaving it almost without de- 


[Mareh, 
fenders; t bled it up with all 
that is “7 umanity, pe made it 
the cause of ese and Se. con= 
sequences they are now bit eplo- 
ring. It fills us with shame inl sor~ 
row to have to record the facts, that 
there are persons in this land of liber~ 
ty, so miserably ignorant of the nature 
of liberty, as to believe that these Li- 
berals were capable of establishing it, _ 
and that their wretched constitutions 
were capable of yielding it ; that there 
are persons in this glorious nation so 
hostile to all that is true in feeling and 
principle, and to all the highest inte~ 
rests of mankind, as to be the eulogists 
and champions of these Liberals. The 
Whigs are these persons ; and of course 
the Edinburgh Review has put forth 
its whole energies against the Allied 
Sovereigns. Against these Sovereigns, 
the two Articles which we are about to 
notice are directed ; and we have there-~ 
fore thought it proper to preface our 
remarks with this plain statement. 
The first is declamatory, somewhat 
frothy, and not.a little profuse in as~ 
sumption and mis-statement. It ex~ 
hibits occasional gleams of candour, 
a great deal of childish prejudice, much 
visionary theory, and no logic at all: 
in its flights after hypothesis, philoso- 
phy, and eloquence, it makes admis- 
sions which are far more than sufficient 
to strangle it wholly as a piece of rea- 
soning. It is, however, when we re~ 
member what the Review has in late 
years been, respectable as a literary ef» 
fort, and even gentlemanly as a morsel 
of party vituperation. The second is 
a Pi poles to the Edinburgh Re- 
view.’ It is the veriest piece of com~ 
mon-place that ever dunce scrawled 
upon paper. It contains nothing that 
has not been given to the world ten 
thousand times before, by the Morn- 
ing Chronicles and Black Dwarfs, in 
ten thousand times better language. It 
is so deplorably wretched in spirit and 
literary execution, that we cannot di- 
vest ourselves of the belief, that it has 
been written by some newspaper edi- 
tor, whom the decline of Radicalism has 
thrown out of bread ; and that charity 
has blindly admitted it, without being 
aware of the blot that it would cast 
upon the remnant of the Review's re- 
putation. In spite of the historical air 
which is laboriously thrown over it, 
and the tenderness with which he 
“ great man” ‘‘ Napoleon,” is spoken 
of, we will not—we cannot—believe. 
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that it has been written by a Member 
of the House of Commons, and a per- 
son concerned with the education of 
our youth. The ee are so tho= 
roughly un- ish, and the diction is 
miserable English, that we can 
scarcely believe it to have been writ 
ten by an Engli of any class. 
The following are some of the facts 
of these articles.. - The first, i 
of the or — 20 Allied Sove- 
i , States, 
"E. " ‘Their charters were revoked— 
their promises broken—their amnes- 
ties violated—the most offensive pre- 
tensions were openly put forward—the 
most revolting prejudices countenan- 
ced—~the smaller states were relent 
lessly sacrificed—and the greater ones, 
made more formidable by their union, 
assumed a tone of dictation unknown 
in the history of the world—and used 
it to proclaim the most slavish doc- 
trines, and to announce their 
to maintain them'at the point of the 
sword.” 
‘2! Upon this system they have 
since: ac so far as they have 
gone, they have been successful. Ar- 
bitrary government is now maintained 
all over the continent of Europe more 
openly in theory, and more rigorously 
in’ practice; than it was before the 
ealitieal or wee was He vee 3; and 
iti m is more jealously pro- 
ee liberal opinions more — 
ssrescends an in an 
of mada istory. Adit: theepeees 
lations and experience of thirty-five 
nore seem at least as far from po- 
itical improvement, as we were at the 
beginning. P ‘ b 
8. “It is a fact, no less certain than 
lamentable, that the governments of 
continental Europe are at this moment 
more truly arbitrary in principle and 
ict they ever were before.” 
ingacrusade against 
ndence, = announ- 
ualified despotism.” 
the sere article— Fr 
5. * The conspi wen Hace 
reigns against improvement o 
mankind. That we have a right thus 
to describe the league, is amply de- 
monstrated by its whole proceedings. 
To prevent the establishment of free 
governments, and not only of demo- 
cfacies, but of limited monarchies, 
has been its avowed object ever since 
its active operations commenced.” 
Ge indeed the fortune of 


\ State of Europe, and the Holy Alliance. ' 


tary persecution for political opinions, 
of preventing by main force all im- 
none in the re 4 of man- 
» and perpetuating ‘and 
ignorance, and form of pernicia 
ous and antiq abuse; of éstas 
blishing arbitrary power at the point 
of the bayonet, violently hewing 
down all free institutions, in order to 
secure the tranquillity of armed ty 
rants, under the hollow pretext of 
maintaining the peace of the world, 
has for the nt su ” 

9. “ The hatred of her yoke (the 
yoke of France in Spain) can only be 
equalled by the determination to de~ 
stroy the government she has esta 
bli inst the wishes of the peo 
ple. If her armies are withdrawn, 
there is an end of the despotism of 
Ferdinand ; and if they remain, they 
half occupy, and govern, some 
small districts of a large country, all 
the rest of which is divided between 
rebellion and anarchy.” Rolie ote 

10. “ That om the continent of 
Europe they (the Allies) are determi~ 
ned to leave nothing like a popular 
constitution, is manifest.” 

Pam is  Whie ee 

country, Whig or Tory, who wi 

say, that these can be called 

rations, or misrepresentations ; or 
they can be called anything whatever, 
but gross, foul, rank, base, and wicked 
unTRuTHS? Wesay no! What thenare 
we to think of those who have written 
them? If they be not li- 
ving out of the world, and os 
ing a ne » not even a w j 
sheet of pam ey and blas y ie 
they call themselves gen n, and 
move in the intelligent circles,—can. - 
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scorn and disgust, without admitting 
jetiy'to. imiabl j 
Edin ‘Review is a censor of the 
jit affects to preside 
over our literature, to chastise literary 
delinquency, and to hunt down wri~ 
ters who endeavour to i upon, 
and delude the world. Itself, and the 
y to which it belongs, declare 
themselves to be the exclusive friends 
of truth and -know. e eaclu- 
sive friends to the instruction of the ig- 
norant. When their ions are 
with: the extracts from the 
that we have given, could shame- 
i be carried farther ? 
Does not the publication of such vil- 
lainous stuff constitute le 
tempt to impose upon ap et 
ignorant, as could sao crenaten 
voices, Brou Ss, cry 
Tioud for mR arn snd. schochmastes 
every ploughman mechanic 
the nation to read ;—write and 
into their hands such articles as 
and we shall speedily have a 
ypulation, knowing in everything but 
and admirably fi for 
ing everything that the profligate, 
, and the traitor may 


two several times in the 


do. 

was 
of the Allied Monarchs. At the 
she was completely at their 

3 and she had been guilty of 
which even called for severe 


treatment, and which made it a matter 
of doubt, whether any other than a 


government ically absolute could 
govern her. esent Monarch was 
mL go ne—her army was 
ded, and.she was left wholly 
cave denen rer occupied her 
a mi army—the great mass 

of her population were perfectly indif- 
ferent to liberty—a large portion of 
the people: were actually inclined. to 
make the King absolute, and the com- 
paratively few who called for liberty, 
were notoriously the old Revolution- 
ists: and the Buonapartists, men dis- 
affected to the reigning Monarch—a 
had. just expelled, and 

ose who wished for its re-establish- 
ment were numerous, ye and 
formidable. In addition to all this, 
France in the centre of the con- 
tinent; she was the most active and 
powerful of the continental nations, 
and it was to be confidently expected, 


[Mareh, 
that if she obtained a free form of. gos 
vernment, it would beget a wish in 
the nei — countries for .an 
equal measure of freedom. Now, if 
the Allied Monarchs had been anxious 
to put down, “ not only democracies, 
but limited monarchies ;’—if they had 
wished to “ establish arbitrary power 
at the point of the bayonet,” they 
would assuredly have p France 
under an absolute government. There 
was nothing to prevent it, there was 
everything to. tempt them to do it, 
and there were very many things 
which seemed to call for it as a matter 
of necessity. But what did they do? 
They gave to France a limited monar- 
shy, which seemed to her the utmost 
measure of liberty that she could be 
safely entrusted with ; and even 
we her, as amatter of choice, Liberals 
Ministers. France is now nomi+ 
nally and practically free, and her 
freedom she owes wholly to the gene» 
rosity.of ‘‘ the Holy Alliance.” Here are 
between thirty and forty millions of 
people whose chains were struck. off 
by the ““D ” where are the mile 
lions,. the thousands, the hundreds, 
the tens, who have. been set free by 
the “ Constitutionalists ?” 

But Spain is the grand theme with 
the Liberals ;—-well then, what are the 
real facts of the case with regard to 
Spain? He who will say that the re- 
volution of that country was the deed 
of the nation, will say anything what- 
ever that falsehood may dictate. It 
was the work of a few dem 
and fanatics, and the army ; 
tion at large had scarcely any hand 
in accomplishing it; the wealth and 
intelligence were opposed to it, and the 

cheered it forits novelty, with+ 
out understanding anything of its na- 
ture. ‘The Continental Governments 
viewed it with alarm and dislike; 
alarm, on account of the frightful ex- 
ample which it was establishing for 
ignorant armies to take upon le 
selves the exercise of the soverei 
power ; and dislike, on account of the 
——_ and character of its authors. 
Yet they, although with very great re- 
luctance, r the government 
which it formed; and, if the Consti- 
pecson ree Are re in eure de- 
gree qualified by honesty and ability, 
to discharge the diitite they had ta- 
ken upon themselves, the ne- 
ver have been disturbed. But they 


na~ 


were crackbrained theorists and visien- 





yeas] 
aries, ‘who knew nothing c 
just as well fitted for ruling the dogs 
star asa ki Their , too, was 
a false one, destructive in the last de- 
gree to the bonds of union of a com- 
munity, and more discordant with the 
se F aay tier tabgler: Erecytuen 
t ve i 
was in thor favour at the nindntieahe 
Sohail cttetcdens cheetahs ats 
e e e su 
mitted, Poe ah l, se —— 
every petty office in the kingdom 
‘their creatures, and the influential 
classes fell into their train and asso- 
ciated themselves ‘with them. Cir- 
cumstances seemed to render it im- 
possiblefor them toavoid consolidating 


their triumph, and strange- 
frectamivedl te avoid d her ae 
save what. was caletlated to undo it. 
odes Fich envelebed thelr principles 
w. eir i 
and character in the eyes of Spain and 
Europe, they did everything in their 
power to convert it te certainty. T' 
publicly identified themselves wi 
old Bentham and the European Re- 
volutionists in creed; and the asto- 
nished world saw, for the first time, a 
monarchical government eternally pro- 


pagating republican principles, and 
iming its determination to be 





of the French Revolu- 
tion in ‘was inevitable. With- 
B -at all the interfevence 
France, we will say, as a fact—as a 

> which 


sve 
fall 
out 


of Te 
fact no y power can im= 
) ae ee if Spain had been left to 
she had no other prospect be- 
fore her, so far as human ight 
could extend, than a train of the most 
bitter- horrors that can visit a nation. 
~JFor nearly three years the Constitu- 
tionalists the power in Spain with- 
out being attacked by the Allies ; and 
we repeat, that if they had 
the ‘most moderate share of honesty 
and a they never would and they 
never d have been attacked. If it 
had been one of the possibilities of 
nature, for unprincipled men to go- 
vern ‘honestly—for imbecile men to 


govern wisely—for a form of govern- 
ment to be a monarchy and a purede- 
moeracy at the same moment—for a 
captive King to love captivity, and to 
be without adherents in the midst _ 
a loyal le—for the Aristocracy 
a cate reconcile itself to pro- 
d for a band of low-born, 
nameless, poverty-stricken deists and 
democrats to be obeyed by a popula- 
tion of bigots in religion, and zealots 
for royalty, the Constitutionalists had 
been at ‘this moment the rulers of, 
But it was not. They brought 
country into ruin, they ranged 
im herself with the Allies against 
‘dons, and they supplied the Allies 
with the most plausible pretexts for 
attacking them. The Sovereigns call- 
ed for the liberation of their ally the 
King, and all the world knew that his 
Ministers had no right to make him a 
for such alter- 
ations in the form and practice of the 
ps rare a as rane oe es oe 
principles of socia er an 
jothoniant, and the intelligent of 
every party admitted that these alter~ 
ations were necessary. But the Con- 
stitutionalists treated e call with 
disdain. It has been said, even by 
those who justified the attack of Aus- 
tria upon Naples, that the attack of 
France upon Spain was a violation of 
the law of nations,—but what were the 
‘naked features of this violation? It 
was ardently desired, and even: soli~ 
cited by the King, and not merely by 
the King, but by nearly the w 
of Spain—it was welcomed b 
as an act of the kindest friend- 
ip. The attack was meant to serve 
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Spain, by delivering her from the 
ranny of those who had placed her 
ruin ;—it was made’not 

upon the nation, but upon the govern- 
ment; and not upon an old govern- 
ment, ruling by a good title ; but up- 
on’ a new one, which acquired its 
power by usurpation, and held it 
against the national will. In its ge- 
neral character, it was an attack u 
the creed of the French Revolution, 
and upon the men who sought to 
practise it. From the conduct of the 
etael government of France, and 

the government of Buonaparte, the 
Allied Monarchs laid it down as an 
indisputable principle, that no govern- 
ment which stood upon Jacobinism— 
pea ae com of men who act- 

upon that compound of irreligion, 
wificbaces; sciveeece, and profligacy, 
which “ Liberal opinions” form— 
eould be bound by treaties, could be 
taught to respect the rights of other 
nations, could be restrained from con- 
tinually attempting to stir up rebel- 
lion in other States, and could exist 
as anything but a curse to those whom 
it erned ;—and therefore that no 
such government could with safety be 
tolerated in Europe. Upon this prin- 
ciple they acted, when they put down 
the Spanish Liberals Pagal first gi- 
ving these persons ample opportuni 
for shewing to the ula Tat tes 
really were, and for convincing the 
most incredulous that they could only 
use their power for involving Spain in 
calamities. France distinctly charged 
the Spanish government with aiding 
and encouraging the disaffected part 
of her population, when plot after plot 
was exploding among them, intended 
to compass a revolution, and if this 
were true, it formed a just ground of 
war ; the Spanish government denied 
it, but, judging from character in the 
absence of proof, we are compelled to 
decide in favour of the assertions of 
France. 

But it is not the alleged violation of 
national law considered in the abstract, 
it is the object which it was meant to 
accomplish, that fills the Edinburgh 
Review with fury against the Allies. 
Now what was this object? “ To an- 
nounce a creed of unqualified despo- 
tism.”——“‘ To prevent the establish- 
ment’ of free governments, and not 
only of democracies, but of limited 
monarchies.” To prevent by main 


force all improvement in' the condition 
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ignorance, and every pernici-~ 
ous and antiquated abuse; to establislf 
arbitrary power at the point of the 
bayonet, pat violently hew down all 
free institutions.” So says the blush- 
less and profligate Edinburgh Review! ! 
That there is a single individual in 
our high-minded country, who calls 
himself an Englishman and a gentle- 
man, and still proves himself to be so 
thoroughly destitute of the feelings 
which ought to actuate both, as to send 
into the world assertions like these, is 
to us a matter of amazement and sor- 
row. Is there one man in Great Bri~ 
tain, who has read the newspapers for 
the last two years, who does not know, 
that France—on this occasion the or- 
gan of the Allies—strictly confined 
erself to asking for such alterations 
onty in the Constitution, as would 
have brought it to a close resemblance 
to those of France and England ;—to 
such alterations ony as would have 
a = Constitution, which was 
laid aside, the source of 
ps mma eedom to S in, if Spain 
wished for freedom, without changing 
its character in the least, as a closely 
— monarchy? Is there any one 
y ignorant as not to know, 
thet the alterations which the Allies 
through France called for, were such 
as the English Ministers strongly re- 
commended the S government 
to make, not merely as concessions to 
the Allies, but as things essential for 
the good of Spain herself? And is 
there any one so ignorant as not to 
know, that these alterations were im~ 
periously n for the establish. 
ment of § Spanish liberty? If the calls 
of the Allies and the recommendation 
ef England had been listened to, Spain 
at this moment would have had a li- 
mited monarchy ; and, so far as insti- 
tutions give freedom, she would have 
been nearly as free as this country. 
From the demands which France at 
the first made, she never swerved, ei- 
ther in the hour of danger, or in that 
of complete and final victory. She con- 
stantly throughout herself 
to be as inimical to the re-establish- 
ment of the old despotism, as to the 
continuance of the new one ; and to be 
anxious for the establishment of 


puler inetivationa,amdfot the limiting 
of <a eS ee to the 


Fasc pnt consistent with pru- 


\ ate of Burépe, and the Holy dAlbiéneds> 


It iawn unoaainae 
was sincere ;—it 
ous that from the hour of the silis 


Allies have been strenuously exerted 
to obtain a limited monarchy, a 


lar form of government, for Spain ;-~ 
and it is universally notorious, that it 
is not France, itis not the Allies, itis 
not even — — that pres 
vents Spain obtaining 
institutions and freedom ; Tethre the 
overwhelming mass of the S nish peo~ 
ple, who are worked up to y and 
who will hear of nothing but an absow 
lute - So much for the foul false 
hood, that the Allies * announced 
creed of unqualified d 7” end 
laboured to prevent the establishmenty 
** not only! of. democracies, but of' li- 
mited monarchies.” And what. did 
France remove in Spain? A constitu« 
sobdag Sleotapcnnipiangdtongente 
as in andin 
of motion; whic ‘nod been dknaitieae 
iy set aside by its authors, which was 
etested by Spain, and which had pros 
duced, and was capable of pon 
nothing but evils ;—a set — who 
had made a prisoner of the King: 
had wantonly set setioaghhtthesldtnend 
constitution, whose t, y was more 
oppressive than that of the old despot~ 
ism, whose principles were hostile to 
government and to the exist- 
ence of society, and who had involved 
their country in civil war and ruin. 
These constituted the freedom: that 
France “ hewed down” in Spain, and 
the Spanish people reverenced her as 
nay wy os for the deed ! a 
or the 
and liberty of the world, 4 such frase 
dom be always “ hewed down.” k 
We have to the conviction of 
all men whom plain facts can convince, 
that the Allies have park arta 8 8 down a ty~ 
ranny in France, and 
in that country a iol aa 
and freedom:—that they have 
led. a set of rulers from Spain, who 
trampled w the constitution and 
laws, and who had enslaved and ruin- 


Peep no pa wg ay or 0 


from from giving a limited mane 
by the peo- 
pt a 2 will now turn our 


eyes | to their conduct in their own ter= 
‘© The peopl (of Italy) in general 
le 
oppressed by severe exactions, in« 


are 
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seine: ves Ot ee aediees 


“* The detestable project of military 
Preventing by main force ll improve: 

preventing orce all improve- 
ment in the condition of mankind, and 
perpetuating SLAVERY AND IGNO« 
BANCE AND EVERY FORM OF PERNICIx 
ous AND Ly eg og of es- 
tablighing arbitrary power at the point 
of the bayonet, and violently hewing 
down om 2 instuion, in order to 
secure tranquillity o: ‘armed tyrants, 
under the hollow t of maintain- 
ng the peace of world, —has for 


The congpirany of she sovereigns 


not ourselves supp the refu- 


tation ; it shall be ed by an 


euthority, to which the Review iteelf 
will reverentially bow. 


ee Allied Sovereigns) will 
to rectify 


those gross errors 

- in their interior administration, which 

are a source at once of weakness and 

re a onl = 
gererninen economi: 

t, and to sell ake Seats laws 

and ung by which the wealth and 

pte e people are affected, but 

om to conciliate their good 

all those grievan- 

themselves derive 
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raged. In Russia, Alexander is esta~ 
blishing schools for his peasantry, and 
mitigating the severity of their feu- 
dal servitude; and making factories 
for his merchants. Even Austria’ is 
making efforts to conciliate and multi- 
pos lower classes, by regulations 

the improvement of agriculture 
and manufactures, and large and ju- 
dicious diture even in Italy, up~ 
on works of public utility, roads, ca~ 
nals, and all the of i irrigation. 
The policy, in short, is manifest, and 
is beginning to take effect.” 

Our readers will naturally feel much 
curiosity to know what authority this 
is, which thus lauds so extravagantly, 
the “ Despots” and *“ Conspirators,”— 
which thus boldly declares, that they 
have digested, and are vigorously act- 
ing upon,:a comprehensive plan for 
improving the condition of their sub< 
jects—for removing pernicious and an-~ 
tiquated abuse, and banishing igno- 
rance—for protecting private rights— 
and for diffusing knowledge, wealth, 
and even luxury. From compassion 
for the Edinburgh Review, we cannot 
name this new authority. The New 
Times? say our readers. No. The 
Quarterly Review? No. Some of the 
sons of corruption in the House of 
Commons? No. We can hold out no 
longer. ‘This authority is—is—the 
Edinburgh Review itself!! Not a 
number ten years old, five years old, 
one year old, three months old, but 
the very identical number, and the 
very identical articles, from which we 
have extracted the foul and false abuse 
of the Continental Monarchs ! !! Was 
there ever before seen such a combi< 
nation of profligacy and drivelling— 
such an astounding exariple of self- 
refutation and alfhdlaprada tion > Af 
ter this, who will read the political 
articles of the Edinburgh Review, ex- 

t for the purpose of enlivening him- 
self with a volley of laughter, or futa 
nishing himself with a jest for the 
amusement of his or ? 

Something 
remains to be told. phe dion Edinburgh 
Review has discovered, that certain of 
the fundamental doctrines which ite 
self and the friends of liberty have 


been so long inculcating as the ‘very 
5 
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essence of truth, arefalse! ‘Theyhave at the point of the bayonet :”—ha- 
been all sting that t shewn all this, the Review pro- 
suiletieigierance ou ie cot nd tnsdligecan® shar tee 
ge’ i gnce was the cor- an ee,” and “ th res= 
ner-stone of despotism—and that to sive pepe weer etre vonwe ~ t ; 
educate a was in effect to give and the “ education,” which now blow- 
them om. What gigantic efforts’ from the East, will speedily blow from 
have not m and the Edin- the West—which ‘now. ‘so » 
burgh Review made for procuringedu- take it into their-heads to li- 


cation for the lower orders of this 
country, in order that they might be 
preserved from becoming the tools 
and slaves of the “corrupt” and “ ty- 
rannical faction” which manages sales 
lic affairs! Well, the Edinburgh Re- 
Mr has discovered that all this has 
wrong—dquite wrong. It states, 
“ The aren dttecigth and hope of free~ 
dom was formerly the progressive in- 
formation and improvement of the 
body of the people—but the new po- 
licy of tism has taught it to per- 
vert what has hitherto been regarded 
as the best aliment and protection of 
liberty, into the main instrument of 
her destruction.” “ Religion and epu- 
caTion, in the hands of 
such governments,{ despotic ones, ) are 
known to be the best of all engines for 
the DISSEMINATION OF UNIVERSAL 
senvitity !!” Education, one of the 
best of all engines for the dissemina- 
tion of universal servyility!! This is’ 
Pw thangs. upon earth but the 
Edinburgh Review could have 
duced anything so y finished, 
and so truly unique. eshall now, 
we are pretty sure, see Mr Brougham 
before Se end of the session, introdu< 
cing a bill into Parliament for destroy- 
ing the liberty of the press, and for 
shutting up all schools throughout the 
Something remains yet that is ex- 
ange excellent. Having shewn that 
y means of ‘¢ civilization and intelli- 
nce,” the Continental Governments 
ve hecome more arbi than ever ; 
—that by the instrumentality of ‘‘ the 
progressive information and improve- 
ment of the body of the people,” they 
are destroying liberty,—and that 
‘* education is, in- the ds of such 


governments, one of the best of all © 


engines for the dissemination of uni- 
versal ity :”—having shewn like~ 
wise that the Allied Sovereigns are-the 
worst of tyrants; and are leagued to- 
gether.to prevent all i ement in 


the condition of mankind, “‘ to de- 
stroy liberty now and for ever, 
se iek i maintain aebi 
Vou. XIV. 


power 





and to . 


berty, and to ally themselves with des~ 
potism, will long ‘gee the Mo- 
narehs the “go by,” qualify the-peo- 
ple fer the possession off itical 
rights, and render them anxious and . 
omnipotent for obtaining them. And 
it shews, moreover, that, although 
these Monarchs @re such tyrants, and’ . 
are so resolutely determined to main- 
tain arbitrary at the point of 
the bayonet, “it is not absolutely ro- 
mantic to hope, that the habit of do- 
ing justice in part, may reconcile them 
to doing it entirely,—that they 

to yield to the spirit 


estab constitutions and liberty 
throughout the continent, where 
do not already oe mays the 
consent of monarchs subjects! !! 
The Review along at a 


pro- 
digious rate on this subject, and very 
clearly and peep weer proves, that’ 
such will be the fruits of this system 
of the Allies. It then suddenly diseo-= 
vers the i weet eae — 
t itself, pulls up wii haste, and 
sely wan, thes Areca what iedinnadidl 
e may well ask,—* If despotism 
wees tha ooeptentiousl puvetinncath 
worse than cons government 
If nations are secured in their civil 


Risks and HoRRoORS, for the sake of 
@ NAME Gnd a cnimeERa ?” Admiras 
ble! The Review admits, that its de- 
scription of the system of government 
which the Allies have adopted, may 
reasonably make people doubt, 

ther it be not equal to the ‘* constitu- 
tional system,” 7 . a constitution 
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be anything 
chimera,” and whether revolutions be. 
at all-necessary and desirable! Oh, 
dreamed of anor this of ye from the 
ye 
Edinburgh Review ! 
Now, after this, how stands the 
— generally with respect to the 
tinental Monarchs? At the peace, 
t mtaneously admitted that po- 
“Institutions, and a just degree of 
political freedom, were needed by their 
subjects, they promised to grant these, 
lost not a moment in entering 
upon the fulfilment of their promises, 
but, at the same time, they solemnly 
declared that, from the experience of 
the past, they never would tolerate 
the revolutionary principles which had 
so long desolated Europe. They had 
no sooner commenced the work of 
freedom, than they were compelled to 
abandon it, by being attacked on all 
sides by revolutionists professing these 
principles ; who did not wish to co- 
operate with them, or to receive free- 
dom at their hands, but who wished 
to obtain virtually, if not nominally, 
of their thrones, and to 
In their stead. Upon these revolution- 
ists they made war, agreeably to their 
declaration, but they reveked not their 
ises in favour of rational liberty. 
y, fave @ limited monarchy, and 
the t practicable share of free- 
dom to France; and they were pre- 
vented from giving the same to Spain, 
by the Spanish people alone. 
ate matters, not of assertion, but of 
i 3.and the proofs are before the 
With regard to their conduct 
own subjects, the splendid 
which the Edinburgh Review 
has. passed upon it, renders eulogy 
from us unnecessary. The Review ad- 
mits that they are doing everything 
in their power to promote the instruc- 
tidn, benefit, and happiness of their 
subjects, with the single exception, of 
= - from them potisronl sigws 
privileges. We fully agree wi 
the Review in the conviction, that the 
system which these Monarchs are now 
pursuing in their dominions, must in- 
evitably end in the establishment of 
constitutions and constitutional liber- 
ty. We conscientiously believe that the 
Ministers of these Monarchs—men 
\who in point of knowledge and talent 
will bear comparison with any states- 
men of er ceres ema possibly ex- 
pect, and do not even wish, that this 


pa . 
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who could. have — 
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system should have.any other termi- 
nation. We even think it possible, 
that, if the Liberals remain speechless 
and motionless, the middle-aged Re- 
viewer himself may live to see Prussia 
and Austria, if not Russia itself, go- 
verned by constitutions. 

After this, what must be thought 
of the vulgar and wretched abuse 
which has been so profusely heaped 
upon these Monarchs, not only out of 
Parliament, but by one individual at 
least in it? We defend not their ab- 
solute authority, although we know 
that it has undergone no other change 
since it came into their hands, except 
that of being rendered infinitely more 
mild and beneficent ; and we wish from 
our souls that they were all constitu- 
tional Sovereigns like our own. But 
were we to shrink from defending 
them from, the fiendish aspersions 
which are cast upon them, we should 
be traitors to the cause of our coun 
and mankind—to that cause, which it 
is the highest pride of our lives to 
fight for, and our best gratification to 
see flourish. 

We are the enthusiastic friends of 
national liberty,; but are we from this 
to believe that every band of stupid 
demagogues who bawl “Liberty!” are 
pas of establishing it in a-nation 
which has never known it—that every 
form of government. will yield liberty - 
which binds behind him the hands of 
the Sovereign? Are we to believe that 
liberty can be raised upon the ruins of 
religion and public morals—of civil 
obedience, at all the principles that 
hold society together? Are we to be- 
lieve that institutions alone will give 
liberty, without reference to the cha- 
racter of the rulers, or the people ? We 
are not, thank Heaven ! such egregious 
idiots. We may be told until dooms- 
day that the ignorant, brainless, 
profligate, fanatical deists and demo- 
crats of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, were qualified for establishing 
new forms of government in their re- 
spective countries — that they were 
qualified for being the rulers of these 
countries—that the constitutions which 
they fabricated were capable of yield- 
ing liberty and of enduring—that their 
ereed was calculated for generating 
and nurturing liberty—and that the 
people of Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. 
are—putting out of view their present 
state of excitement—in a proper state 
for receiving popular institutions and 
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freedom,—we may be told all this un- 
til doomsday, and we will never believe 


it. In°spite of the delusion which- 


seems td have spread even beyond the 
vee still think, that Constitu- 
sdged: + Ae * etn a == be 
j y the very same rules, by 
‘witlol other men and other things are 


iat 
e universal cry is, “ Constitutions 
and popular freedom for all Europe !” 
But not one question is asked touch- 
ing the condition of the pay of 
Europe. This is the conduct, not 
even of lunatics, of pot-house news- 
mongers, but actually of persons who 
call themselves statesmen! English- 
men, ay, and intelligent Englishmen 
too, seem to think, that we owe our 
liberty wholly to our institutions. If 
this be the case, why do you speak of 
ing your Slaves for liberty >— 
W hy is preparation necessary for them, 
if be unnecessary for the ignorant na- 
tions of the continent? And why do 
you make instruction in religion the 
chief ‘part of this preparation, when 
you countenance men who profess to 
give liberty to the ignorant people of 
the continent, by destroying religion ? 
If institutions alone are needed, wh 
are not the people of Ireland free a 
happy ?—Why does not the republic 
of Hayti spread freedom and happi- 
ness? The bubble has been pretty 
severely dealt with by the people of 
Spain; Portugal, and Italy ; and it will, 
ere long, be finally kicked out of the 
world, by those of South America.’ 
If the people of the continent are 
ever to become free, they must’ be pre- 
viously preparedffor it. Liberty can- 
not be given them, and they cannot re- 
ba it for a ewes unless Saar first 
undergo such preparation. sense= 
less, mercenary, and ‘anarchical doc- 
trines of the Liberais must be careful- 
ly kept from them ; and they must be 
well imstructed in sound principles ; 
they must be rendered highly moral 
and religious. A wealthy, intelligent, 
honourable, virtuous, active, and spi- 
rited middle class must be created in 
every country. All this must first be 
done, or it will not be possible for hu- 
man power to establish liberty amo 
them’ dial will endure. The Alli 
Monarchs are taking the proper steps 
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——they are doing exactly what ought 
to be done in preparing their subjects 
for ped ‘ir present system, 
if Liberalism can only be kept. on ‘its 
back, must inevitably end in the'esta- 
blishment of eonstitutions throughout 
pie To these Monarchs, mankind 
already owes an immense debt ; and 
we trust this debt will be doubled, be- 
fore they leave the world for ever.. We 
believe that they have done as much 
for mankind since the peace, as ‘they 
did previously to, and at, the- 
We believe that if it had not been for 
their firmness and exertions, the con- 
tinent of Europe would at this moment 
have been over: with age 
and anarchy—with ‘crime, blood, 
suffering. lag ger one day receive 
that praise for this which is now with- 
held, and we think they will receive 
more magnificent praise still. We 
think that to them will at last belong 
the praise of establishing constitutions 
in their dominions, adapted to the ge- 
nius, habits, and circumstances of theit 
subjects, and capable of yielding the 

eatest measure attainable of genuine 
iberty. They are exactly the men for 
doing this. It is, after all, almost 
hopeless to attempt to establish a new 
constitution—a set of new institutions, 
strange to the people at 
Monarch be not qualified by heart ane 
acquirements to take a leading part in 
giving them operation. They are raat 
qpals ied, They are kind, be ty 

onourable, experienced, and: intelli. 
gent ;—in private life, they are gentle» 
men and philanthropists ;—in publie 
life, they are. men, of, business, and 
statesmen. From what human nature 
is, Europe is.not likely. to be again, for 
centuries, governed by Sovereigns, 80 
admirably aaa pr. wr con= 
stitutional liberty ; therefore, for 
the sake of Europe, we most anxious- 
ly hope that she will receive it at their 
hands. The world calls upon them te 
do this at the proper season, as a mats 
ter h , alike for its happiness, 
and the i 
and if they obey 5 
will number them to the end of time, 
among the best and the greatest of its 
benefactors. , 

if 1a Yu Y. y, 
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‘Tuts isa book me wnigeee in pleasant 
ecenes, good sayings, witty dia- 
logues, evidently written by “a gen- 
tleman about town.” There is an air 
of savoir vivre about it, which marks 
it as the composition of a man who has 
moved in all the varied circles which 
he see acy a 4 air aioe be 
picked u e uninitiated, no mat- 
ter with ed assurance they may af- 
fect it. As the author says in one-of 
his tales, when discussing a rather dif- 
ferent and an infinitely more import- 
ant matter than book-making, aH 


“ At such dinners,” quoth he, “ there 
is always some mistake, some little blun- 
‘which neither the master nor mis- 
tress of the house can hope to rectify on 
anything wrong: for instance, the but- 
lers stand looking at each other, in atti- 
tudes, with dishes in their hands, waiting 
for signals, and hesitating where to put 
em down; then there is always a dread- 
uncertainty about the wine ; Lunel is 
detected in a long-necked bottle up to his 
chin in an ice-pail, presuming to do daty 
‘St Peray, absent without leave ; the 
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So in most novels you see the unfor- 
tunate sonnetteer bursting forth in the 
middle of drawing-rooms, and putting 
phrases of the pot-house into. the 
mouths of lords and ladies, and knights 
ofthe Garter. Instead of the Attic'wit 
of the west, we are regaled with the wit 
of the attics in the east. Our dear 
friend Hogg, admirable in delineating 
a shepherd ravenous after fat flesh, 
does not shine when chaperoning 
princesses through the mazes of @ 
court ; nor does the excellent Pierce 
Egan, in his Life in I.ondon, though 

ectly at home in Tom Cribb’s par- 

, the Cadgers in the Back Slums, 
the Condemned Hold in Newgate, or 
the gin shops in the various rye of 
the metropolis, in all of which he dis- 
plays the finished hand-of a practised 
connoisseur, show off to equal ad- 
vantage, when he thinks proper to in- 
troduce us to the quadrilles of Al- 
mack’s,—to say nothing-of the splen- 
dours of Carlton-house ; and to con- 
clude the “‘triumvirate,”+ as the dear 
lady herself would say— Lady Morgan, 
anim able in her pictures of Irish 
flunkies, waiting-maids, governantes, 
faded blue~stockings, and all that and 
those, betrays a most fidgety uneasi- 
ness, when she wants to figure forth 
as the companion of her Grace the’ 
Duchess of » Madame La Com- 
tesse de ———, or his Highness © 
Prince Rustyfasty. You are always 
inclined to say “ you are not waiti 
my dear ;- bless my heart, what con 
have put it into the chambermaid’s 


~ head to answer the drawing-room 


bell!” 

We ourselves, who do not put up 
for high life, plain, easy-going, 
honest people, no wa 
toa nation of gentlemen, have nevers 
theless tact enough to know a hawk 
from a hand-saw. In our own line, 
we are infallible, and we should be 


-Tum customers to any impostor. It 


would be hard for any one to pass:/him- 
self off on us as a poet cither of the 
Lakes, or the punch bowls, he not 
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Three iy Col- 


Lady M.., in an interesting work of hers, name unknown, describes an inter- 
iew which she had with a gentleman driving his pig to market. They had a bigh- 
interesting conversation, in the course of which, she informs us the accomplished 
triumvirate,” viz. pig, pig-boy, and poetess, “ entered Belfast.” 
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being duly qualified in the capacity as- 
sumed. : shabby-genteel could per- 
euade us he was the Duke o 
berland, or the Earl of Fife. A 
tleman of the wry ean to delude 
us into the ‘that he was guard toa 
mail-coach, but we should unkennel 
him instanter. It is not. more than a 
year since, that a fellow whom we met 
on the Edinburgh waggon, from the 
White Horse, Cri te, as we were 
returning, trout- , from a fishing 
excursion, to Walton-Hall, introdu- 
ced himself to us, on the strength 
of a le upper benjamin, as Mr 
John Thurtell, son of Mr Alderman 
Thurtell, (old Mr Coke’s chief friend 
in Norwich,) and a sporting charac- 
ter ; but befure three minutes’ conver- 
sation had taken place, we nosed him 
as the prime contributor to the New 
Monthly, coming down to write sket- 
ches gt and egnene of ned 
b ‘or that agreeable misce 4 
wiki assumed Jack Thurtell’s nd 
in hopes of getting into good company, 
and shewed usletters toa Mrs M‘Koull, 
or M‘Kolloch, or M‘Milligan, or some 
such name, somewhere in the Cowgate. 
It would not do—we cut the connec- 
tion—and gave the trouts to be dressed 
on our arrival, without asking him to 
stanton Siena ce the poor 


*s mouth watering after them, 
cclaeode maghladenaains to be the 
most desirable article that he could 
But, as we said in the beginning of 


this critique, Sayi 
from the one who has seen the 
life he is describing. The plan of the 
stories is good ; though he announces 

i y, and does 


and Doings are 


Thus his ugh, takes ats cost te 
* Too muc ‘one thing for 
nothing”—his second from, “‘ All isnot 
gold that glitters”—and the third and 
ourth from two other aphorisms 
equally pithy and venerable. Tobe 
sure, he is anything but a: textual 
preacher, but this is a matter of infi- 
nitely uence, As novels 
and 2S go, at present, the 
—_ icularly valuable, and 
so the author of ee sketches seems 
indeed to think, by not giving us any- 
_ thing in that way — et 
first story, for instance, may 
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be told in half adozen lines. Mr Bur- - 
ton marries Miss Gatcombe, a plain, 
ah ? by the death of her . 
has the grace wokeep his own compara- 
tively small income, to which 
he goes back quite contented—kisses 
his wife and children—talks twaddle— 
and if he does not live happy, why. 
quoth Mr Newberry, that you and I 
may. It is in detached characters and 
scenes that the author shines. The old 
uncle, and someelectioneering manceu- 
vres, are the most amusing bits about 
this story. Read, -for example, the fol- 
lowing, and say w: is world ever 
grinned over more exquisite farce. We 


wish we could ten. more : 
but the whole thing wil undoubtedly 
be Terry-fied, So let this ei 


* The old gentleman was a mannerist 
and an egotist—self-opiniated, obstinate, 
positive, and eternally differing with every 
body round him—his temper was soured 
by ill health ; while, unfortunately for his 
associates, his immense fortune gave him, 
at least he thought it did, the power arid 
authority to display all its little varieties 
in their fall natural vigour, 5 «0 > 

“ He was the meanest and most 
ral man alive, the gentlest and the most 
passionate, alternately wise and weak, 
harsh and kind, bountiful and avaritious, 
jast as his constitution felt the effect# of 
the weather, cr of society——he was, ‘in 
short, an oddity, and had proved himself 
through life constant but to’ one object 
alone—his own izement: in this 
he had succeeded to his heart’s content; 
and had at seventy-four,amassed sufficient 
wealth to make him always une 
easy, and at times perfectly: iP 

“ When it is recollected that Mrs ‘Bari 
ton was his only existing relative, that he 
was far advanced in if'firm, and als 
most alone in the world, and that he had 
sought her out, and addressed a kind and 
affectionate letter to her, it may be easily 
supposed that she was not a little flatter. 
ed and pleased by the event. She com 
municated to the dear partner of all ‘het 
joys the unexpected incident. He enter! 
ed immediately into her feelings, saw with 
her the prospects which the affections of 
this old gentleman opened to their view, 
and, without » moment's delay, resolved, 
as she had indeed suggested, that ‘an-in. 
vitation should be dispatched to Mr Dan- 
vers, to visit Sandown Cottage. =. 

“ The days which passed after this re- 
quest was, with all due formality, seated 
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with the Burton arms, addressed and 
conveyed to the post, were consumed in 
a sort of feverish anxiety. Mary had ne- 
ver known her uncle, never, of course, 
seen him, and the only thing intended to 
bear a resemblance to his person with 
which her eyes had been gratified, was a 
full-sized miniature, painted when he was 
twenty-one years of age, by a second-rate 
artist, representing him with his hair ex- 
tremely well powdered, rolled in large 
curls over his ears, and tied behind with 
pink ribbands,—his cheeks blooming like 
the rose,—his solitaire gracefully twining 
round his neck, and falling over his shoul- 
ders, well contrasted with a French grey 
coat, edged with silver, and adorned with 
salmon-coloured frogs ; a sprig of jessa- 
mine sprang from his button-hole, and a 
pes, rw patch of court-plaster rested up- 

off-cheek : by this record of his ap- 
pearance, Mrs Burton had regulated . her 
notions of his attractions : and whenever 
slie heard her rich uncle Danvers spoken 
of, and his wealth descanted upon, she 
sighed with the Countess’s page, ‘ he is 
so handsome, Susan !’ 

“* In four days, however, the anxious 
couple received the following letter in re- 
ply to their invitation, which, as it is per- 
haps characteristic, I have transcribed 
verbatim et literatim from the original. 


** 4 Tbbotson’s Hotel, Vere Street, 
Cavendish Square, April —, ——. 

fio &4,.My Dear Niece, 
» “* Iduly received yours, dated the 5th 
inst...and. have to acknowledge same. 
You might have spared your compliments, 
becanse, as the proverb says, ‘ Old. birds 
are not caught with chaff.’—It will please 
me very mich to go'and see you and your 
husband: hope you have made a suitable 
match ; at the same time, cannot help ob- 
serving that I never heard the name of 
Burton, as relating to strong ale, 
which I do not drink, because it makes 
me bilious. I cannot get to you yet, be- 
pe re me 

‘to accompany him to 
pr compe drink the waters, which 
are recommended to me. I will 
go:te you from Cheltenham the end of 


May, but I never promise, because I hate’ 


& promise once made; and if I 

should find Cheltenham very pleasant, 
1 shall not go to see you at all. 

thank you for your attention cer- 
tainly, but I hate to be under obligation ; 
I, have therefore directed my agent to 
send you down, with great eare, my two 
adjutants, which) I have brought.»home 
with vast trouble, together with the lar- 


gest rattle-snake ever imported alive-into 


- jutants; and why put. 


March, 


England. I meant them as presents to 
the Society, but they have no place 
to keep them in, and therefore I ‘want 
you to take care of them, as you tell me 
you have space about your house. 

« ¢My kitmagar and a couple of cool- 
ies, or rather beasties, who have attended 
me to England, will look after them and 
keep them clean. The fact, that one of 
the adjutants is a cock, is satisfactory, 
and I am not without hopes of securing 
a breed of them to this country. | I con- 
sider them a treasure, and I know by 
confiding them to you, I shall secure good 
treatment for them. You will allow the 
men to remain with them till farther ad- 
vice from your affectionate uncle, 

FRUMPTON DANVERS, 

«¢¢ P.S. Iam in hopes of being able to 
add two or three bucks from Cashmire 
to the collection.’ 

“* Bucks and adjutants, my dear?” ex- 
claimed Mrs Burton, looking at her hus- 
band, and laying down the letter. 

“* Goats and rattlesnakes, my love,’ 
replied Burton, taking it up, and begin- 
ning mechanically to re-read it.—* Why, 
my angel, has your uncle got a menage- 
rie? 

“TY am sure I do not know, Mr Bur- 
ton,’ said his wife, quite alarmed at the 
approaching invasion of their quiet re- 
treat by a selection from the plagues ‘of 
theeuniverse.—‘ What an extraordinary 
fancy!’ 

“* Yes, Mary,’ said Burton, ‘ itis cers “ 
tainly eccentric ; but he is your uncle, my 
angel, and if he proposed to turn my pad- 
dock into play-grounds for a brace of ele- 
phants, I should consider it quite my 
duty to endeavour to accommodate my- 
self to his wishes; the adjutants shall 
haye the coach-house to themselves, and 
we will send, the carriages down to the 
inn ;-~as for the rattle-snake—’ 

“* * Hideous monster !’ exclaimed Mary, 
* Curious pet,’ said Burton, ‘ we must 
take care of him at all events, or he will 
fascinate little Emma’s canary birds, and 
eat up Fanny’s lap-dog.’ 

** Do you know I dread that animal 
more than all?” said Mrs Burton. 

«¢ And ‘in your situation, Mary,” said 
Burton,—by which we are to infer, that 
the said Mary was shortly expected to 
afford him a third pledge of affection— 
* What is to be done, dear " 

_“¢ But really, now, T are ad- 
to the 
coach-house ?” asked : 

» © They are birds,” said Burton. 

- '#% Birds!’ exclaimed the astonished 
lady, who‘had' made up her mind to a 
couple: of well-dressed officers with an 
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only biedes w -strap a-piece ; ‘ if they are 

only why not have their cage put 

either into our bed-chamber, or into the 
?? 

“* Dressing-room ! cage!’ exclaimed 
Burton; ‘ why, my dear girl, they are 
fourteen. feet high, if, they are an inch, 
as ravenous as tigers, and kick like don- 
kies.” 

*¢ Dear, dear!’ murmured. the affec- 
tionate Mary, ‘ and the poor children, 
what will become of them?’ 

s¢* Never mind, my little woman,’ said 
the kind husband ; ‘ we shall soon get 
used to them, and at alk events, if we are 
doing our duty to an. old and respected 
relation of yours, I shall be satisfied.’ 

* All, however, that had been antici- 
pated, did by no means equal the reality 
of the arrival of these hideous animals : 
in less than five days appeared in a cara- 
van, the enormous brace of birds, the 
coiling snake, seven Cashmire goats, a 
Cape jackass, imagined by Mr Danvers 
to be,a zebra, because. so called by Mr 
Vilette, four monkies ‘ of sorts,’ and a 
couple of grey parrots, with shrill voices 
and ezcellent lungs. 

“ Such a scene was never represented 
at Sandown cottage as was enacted on 
this extraordinary day; for. strange as 
were the adjutants, horrible as was the 
snake, odious as were the monkies, un- 
couth as were the goats, and noisy as 
were the parrots,—the kitmagars, and 
coolies, superintended by Mr Rice, the 
nabob’s own man, were, to the quiet Eu- 
ropean establishment assembled, more 
horrible, more strange, more odious, 
more uncouth, and, more noisy. 

“ First the birds were to be fed—a 
rabbit or two were to be caught for the 
rattle-snake—failing of which, a fine fowl 
ready prepared for an excellent enirée at 
dinner was hastily applied to the purpose. 
A charming portion of bread. and milk 
just ready for Miss Fanny’s supper. was 
whipped. up for the parrots; the zebra 
took fright at the goats, and broke loose 
into the kitchen-garden, while one of.the 
monkies in search of provender, skipped 
over the head of a maid-servant, who was 
standing at the hall-doorwiththe younger 
daughter of the family in her arms, and 
having nearly knocked down both nurse 
and child, whisked up stairs, and hid it- 


of a acy Ween agonies of 
the Aare enti noetone Of the 
. agitated husband, such squallings of babes, 
such ehattering of servants, in Malabar, ; 
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pot, and carried down to his proper lodz 
ging, amongst the other beauties of na- 
ture, or that peace was restored in the 
house, or dinner ready for the fami'y.”’ 
The opponent of the hero at an elec~ 
tion is quite as well drawn—nay, far 
boven re he ee c= _ He is just 
the Knight o: Shire who represents 
the whole crew of-bawling woe 
triots. ‘The author, out of ki 5 
has suppressed some particulars, which 
would complete the picture, and which 
we — have se were we wri« 
ting the story, viz. meanness, 
skulking, cowardice, bull lying, —. 


fling, oppression, and stupidit 

the main he titers of the Don Whis. 
What is it that a poet of our own says 
of that vagabond party ?>— 

Sure I know in my heart 

That ever have been’ 

Tyrannic or turnspit, 

M t or mean ; 
THEY WERE aND ARE SCOUNDRELS 
IN EVERY SENSE, 
AND SCOUNDRELS THEY WILL BE 
A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 
And of this party is Sir Oliver Free- 
man. 

ue Danvers was proposed, and, as was 
expected, an opposition candidate started 
in the person of Sir Oliver Freeman, _ 
whose barouche was left far behind him- 
self, and who was literally carried into 
the town-hall upon the shoulders of the 
people, 

“ Sir Oliver was a patriot ; and after 
Mr Danvers had been nominated and se- 
conded amidst the most violent hootings 
and hissings, the worthy baronet’s name 
was received with cheers, only equalled 
by those which had followed Danvers’s 
health the night before, under his own 
roof. 

“ Sir Oliver Freeman’ was, as I have 
just said, a patriot—an emancipator of 
Roman Catholics, and a slave-trade abo- 
litionist. He had disinherited his eldest 
son for marrying a Papist, and separated 
from his wife on account of the overbear- 
ing violence of his temper. 

“ He deprecated the return to cash- 
payments, and, while gold was scarce, 
refused to receive anything but guineas 
in payment of his rents. He advocated 
the cause of the Christian Greeks, and 
subscribed to Hone ; he wept at agrical-' 
tural distress, and never lowered his rents. 
He cried for the repeal of the Six Acts, 
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every day, 

a daughter by the wife of a noble 
bour ; which daughter the 

noble Earl recognized and acknow- 
though by no means doubtful of 


B 


~ He moreover spent much of his time 
in endeavouring to improve the condition 
of poor prisoners, and introduced the 
tread-mill into the county gaol; he sub- 
scribed for the Irish rebels, and convicted 
women at quarter-sessions of the 
ribie crime of mendicity ; was presi- 
dent of a branch Bible society, and se- 
duced his wife’s housemaids; was a 
staunch advocate for parliamentary re- 
form, and sat ten years for a rotten bo- 
rough; made speeches against tithes, 
being one of the greatest lay-impropria- 
tors.in the kingdom ; talked of the glo- 
rious sovereignty of the people, and never 
missed a levee or a drawing-room in his 
life. 


“ Thus qualified, Sir Oliver Freeman 
stood forward a son of freedom, who, on 
this jal occasion, had declared he 


would spend fifty thousand pounds to main- 
tain the independence of his native coun- 


J teiao bieppens, that this first tale is 


our principal favourite ; and as it con- 
tains specimens of all the author’s best 
powers, we shall venture to make our 
eg almost entirely from it. 
othing, we think, can be better than 
the contrasts under which he exhibits 
his couple. Hogarth’s two nameless 
are not better fancied than these 
dinners given to Mr and Mrs Bur- 

ton Danvers—one before, and the other 
their elevation. Here is the Be- 


“ Previous to their departure for Lon- 
don, the Duchess invited the Burtons to 
dinner; the invitation was accepted and 
the-party made. Not a soul except the 
deen the neighbouring town was 
; the dinner was served up magni- 
ficently at seven o’clock ; it lasted till 
twenty minutes after eight; the cham- 
pagne needed nothing colder to chill it 
than the company; the daughters spoke 
only to their brothers, the brothers only 
to their parents; Burton was placed on 

the right of the Duchess, Kilman the 
: ecary on her left; the whole of her 

*s conversation was directed to the 
latter, and turned upon the nature of in- 
fection, in a dissertation on the relative 
dangers of typhus and scarlet fever, which 
was concluded by an assurance on the 


“side, and thanking 
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part of her Grace, that she would endea- 
vour to prevail upon Doctor Somebody 
from London to come down and settle in 
the neighbourhood—a piece of informa- 
tion which was received by her medical 
hearer with as much composure as a man 
could muster while listening to intelli- 
gence likely to overturn his practice and 
ruin his family. 

“The Duke drank wine with Mrs 
Burton, and condescended to inquire af- 
ter her little one ; his Grace then entered 
into a lengthened dissertation with his 
second son upon the mode of proceeding 
he intended to adopt in visiting Oxford 
the next morning; and concluded: the 
dialogue by an elaborate panegyric upon 
his own character, that of his children, 
his horses, his wines, and his servants. 

* After a brief sitting, the ladies re- 
tired, and coffee being shortly brought to 
the dinner-table, the gentlemen proceed- 
ed to the drawing-room, which they found 
occupied only by her Grace and Mrs Bur- 
ton: the Lady Elizabeth having retired 
with a head-ach, and the Lady Jane ha- 
ving accompanied her as nurse. 

“ About this period a small French 
clock on the chimney-piece struck ten : 
never were sounds so silvery swéet on 
mortal ear as those to Mrs Burton. Her 
misery had been complete; for, in addi- 
tion to the simple horrof"of a tete-d-tete 
with the Duchess—a thing in itself suffi. 
cient to have frozen a salamander—her 
Grace had selected as a subject for con: 
versation the science of craniology, the 
name of whieh, thanks to her unsophis- 
tication, had never reached Mary’s ears ; 
and the puzzle she was in to make out 
what it was, to what body it referred; to 
what part of a body, or what the organs 
were, to which her Grace kept perpetu- 
ally alluding, may better be conceived 
than imagined. The Duchess voted Mary 
a simpleton ; Mary set her Grace down 
for a bore; and Mary, with all her sim- 
plicity, was the nearer the mark of the 
two. 

“ Who, after retiring from a party bia- 
zing in all the splendour of feathers, 
finery, dress, diamonds, géwgaws, and 
gaiety, has not felt the exquisite charm 
of the quiet repose of home? Who has 
not experienced the joy of casting off re- 
straint, and throwing one’s self ito one’s 
own comfortable chai ’s own fire- 
that the 
trouble of pleasure If we all 
have felt that, we may easily imagine the 
sensations of our domesticated couple, 
when they found themselves relieved 
from the horrid restraint of Milford Park 
—the bolt — with which Mary 

0 
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sat the hard shining sky-blue silk 


ottoman ; and the cold, formal, half-whis- 
pered conversation, of which little was 
to’ be heard- thfough the spa- 
cious saloon, save the sibilations of the 
s’s’s which occurred in the course of it, 
metamorphosed into comfortable chat, 
replete with piguant remarks upon their 
dear friends, and interlarded here and 
there with sundry little coaxings and 
kissings, to which, although married 
nearly a year and half, Mr Burton con- 
sidered himself still entitled. 

“ This domestic tete-d-tete concluded 
with the comfortable resolution, that they 
were much happier than the Duke and 
Duchess; that nothingcould induce them, 
with all contingencies to boot, to change 
lots ; and they retired to rest, congratu- 
lating themselves that the day was over, 
and the events of it not likely soon to re- 
cur.’ i 

Here again is the After—or rather 
we eat ct part of it, for the whole 
evening is ) any as delightful. We are 
no longer Mr and Mrs Burton, but 
Mrand Mrs Burton Danvers, so please 

‘ou ; with somewhere about ten mil- 
ions in the bank, and elsewhere, just 
come to us. 

“ The Duke’s dinner was splendid in 
the extreme ; but the company, instead 
of being confined to a family party, aided 
by a country apothecary, as it was on the 
last visit of our hero and heroine, consist- 
ed of two cabinet ministers and their la- 
dies, a leash of earls, a countess and two 
daughters, one English baron, two Irish 
ditto, a judge and daughter, a full gene- 
ral; together with a small selection of 
younger scions of noble stock, in and out 
of Parliament, and a couple of establish- 
ed wits to entertain the company. 

“‘ The poor, dear, mild, innocent Mary, 
felt oppressed, as if she were all flatten- 
ed down upon her chair, and had no 

ight to be in the room; and when the 

1 of Harrogate, who sat next her at 
dinner, asked her by way of starting a 
conversation, whether she preferred Ron- 
#i di Bengis to Camporese, her appre- 
hension grew into perfect alarm, for never 
having heard of either of these person- 
ages Or whichever they might be, 
which dship named, it appeared 
to her difficult to decide. This, 
if she used to good society, 
would have been nothing. As it was, her 
answer was less happy than might be 
imagined ; for the question having been 
put to her in the midst of a prevailing 

Vou. XV. 
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opinion of 
other wines, with the names of which’she 
happened to be unacquainted, and in or- 
der to do what she thought right, she're-_ 
plied to his inquiry on the comparative 
excellence of the two opera-singers, 
eying, ‘ Whichever you choose, 

“ His Lordship set Mrs Danvers down 
either for a wag, or one of the most com- 
plying persons upon earth. However, he 
determined to renew the attack, and’ as. 
oateallt Weare of Cy chance a Sa eae 

iend, and therefore, turning again to her, 
inquired if she ‘ liked the Opera?” « 

“ This question, which passed with her 
for changing the subject, was a great re- 
lief. She answered in the’ affirmative ; 
and it was truth that she did like it; for . 
its novelty, having visited the King’s the- 
atre but twice in her life. 

“* So do I,’ said the Earl; * but Tam 
seldom able to make it out.’ . 
“* Nor I,’ said poor Mrs Danvers; 

‘ and it is certainly a great drawback to 


my 


one’s pleasure.’ 

“* What, Ma’am, not going ?’ said the 
Earl, still fancying his fair friend a wag. 
_ “* No, my Lord; not understanding 
what they say; not being able to make it 
out.” . 


“* Oh,’ said his Lordship, with an, 
fected gravity, which shewed that he had. 
made her out, and which would have been — 
instant death to a person more skilled in 
the ways of the world, “ 

“ From this embarrassment, she was 


bour, whe began by Ferber sengcibe xc 


relative wit of the French and 
gai- 


and contended with much force 
ety for the superiority of the former. 

“© For instance,’ said his Lordship, ‘I 
remember a French loyalist shewing me 
the statue of Buonaparte resting on a 
triumphal car, in the Place de Carousel : 
but hating the man, he pointed to the 
figure, and said, with incomparable arch- 
ness, ,‘ Voilé Bonaparte; le Char-l’at- 
tend !” The same man, on my remarking 
the letter N used as a decoration for the 
public buildings in Paris, said, “ Oui, 
Monsieur, nous avons a t les N-mis 

" These,’ added the gay narrator, 
‘I establish in opposition to any English 
puns I ever heard; and I appeal to my 
neighbour, Mrs Danvers, to decide be- 
tween the jokes of my admirable friends 
(the wits) at the bottom of the table, and 
those which my 5 aa acquaintance 
Q ° 
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o .epontaneoanly, ad. wish 


disadv lg not knowing the French 
language, or, if knowing anything of it, 


meaning of the jests. 

“She coloured, and fidgeted, and thought 
herself fainting. Burton, who sat oppo- 
site to her, heard what was going on, and 
saw her agitation,—he was quite as mi- 


available memory, by quoting one from 
the well-known authority of Mr Joseph 
Miller, the Duchess, who had no taste for 
the buffoonery of her husband’s retainers, 
gave the welcome signal of retreat to the 


One little specimen of our author’s 
style of sketching the locale of a story. 


In a very different 

from the opening of St Ronan’s Well, 

= best opening by by the way, since 
of the neo wv ») but still in its 

own style om ete, perfect, unsur- 


f “ Th 
Frond ofthe Family.” 


“ My country-town is situated in a 


valley ; it is watered by a river, the river 
is crossed by a bridge, over which passes 
the high London road. In the centre of 
the main street stands an old ‘ Town 
’ supported by rustic columns with- 
capitals, which columns are ordinari- 
covered with notices of sales, adver- 
tisements of linen-drapery, promises of 
wealth and glory to aspiring young he- 
roes willing to enlist for the East Indies, 
and notices of Quarter Sessions, and of 
Acts of Parliament intended to be applied 


“ This Town-Hall is ornamented with 
a clock, which does not go, surmounted 
by a rusty weathercock ; opposite to the 
clock, and moreover on the shady side of 
the building, is placed a sun-dial, whose 
gnomon is distorted, and whose, face is 
adorned with a quaint apothegm. 

“ On one side of the street, somewhat 
retired from it, stands the church: a 
neatly trimmed walk leads from the street 
diagonally to its door, across a cemetery 
undulating with rustic graves, where sleep 
the ‘ pride of former days,’ remembered 
only by the brief and pithy poems which 
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adorn their grave-stones, or in the hearts 
of those who loved, and who are destined, 
after a little more of trouble, to follow 
them. 

“ Beyond the church-yard, and acces- 
sible by another road, you just see the 
parsonage, a white and ancient house, 
having three pointed gables, with towers 
of chimneys in the intervening valleys of 
roof. The gardens are prettily laid out, 
and the river, which you cross on enter- 
ing the town, (not navigable) runs through 
them, and looks black in its clearness as 


it ripples under the thick and tangled 


foliage of the intermingling trees. 

‘“* Nearly opposite to the church, some- 
what conspicuously placed, stands bolt 
upright, in all its London pertness, a 
house, which,’ at the time I commence 
my narrative, belonged to Mr Amos 
Ford, attorney-at-law, and (consequently) 
gentleman: The door, illustrated by a 
brass knocker of considerable size, con- 
fined towards its knob by a staple, was 
so contrived as effectually to secure it 
from the depredations of itinerant wags, 
who occasionally carry their suburban 
jests far out of the bills of mortality. 

‘* At the corner of the market-place is 
THE shop, where everybody buys everything, 
—full of flannels, and lace, and tapes, and 
bonnets, and toys, and trinkets, looking 
dark, and smelling fustily. On the first 
floor over it, at the time of which I speak, 
lodged Captain Hogmore, an officer on 
the recruiting service, who might be seen 
every day, Sundays excepted, from ten 
till two, seated at a table covered with 
dusty green baize, whereon stood a furred 
decanter and a squat tumbler, wherein to 
pour, and whereout of to drink, some 
milky-looking water contained in the bot- 
tle, by way of refreshment from his else 
intermitting labours upon the German 
flute. 

“ Towards the extremity of the town 
there stood an ‘ Academy for young gen- 
tlemen, by the Rev. R. Birch and Assist- 
ants ;’ mext door to which was ‘ Mrs 
Tickle’s Establishment for young Ladies.” 
This, however, does not say much for the 
locality ; for it rarely occurs (why, I leave 
to the saints and of this era of en- 
lightenment to decide) that one sees a 
school for boys without a contiguous se- 
minary for girls. 

“ After you pass the turnpike, you see 
on your left, Burrowdale the seat 
of the Right Hon. Lord & spa- 
cious mansion in the full of bad 
taste, red brick with white facings—a 
pimple on the beautiful face of Nature : 
in the days of which I treat, nota daisy 
presumed to lift its head above the smooth 
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surface of the well-mown lawn before it : 
everything was niceness, order, and pre- 
cision; geraniums, tortured over fans in 

of the. brightest scarlet, lined the 
steps which led up to the hall-door, like 
gentlemen pensioners in the presence- 
chamber—everything shone in spotless 
neatness ; the steps themselves were as 
white as snow, and the well-oiled wea- 
thercock on the stables, as it silently veer- 
ed with the wind, glittered in the sun 
with a bird-dazzling brightness. 

“ The noble owner of Burrowdale was, 
at the time we begin onr history, absent ; 
he had ‘been our minister at a foreign 
court for seven years; and had been ho- 
noured, in approbation of his conduct, 
with the Civil Grand Cross of the Bath. 
- During his Lordship’s absence, Burrow- 
dale Hall was let furnished to Mr and 
Lady Honoria Humbug, who, with the 
three lovely Misses Humbug, usually 

their summer months of Septem- 

, October, and November, in that dig- 
nified retirement.” 

The tale which opens so exquisitely 
is, we regret to say, by far the most 
atrocious specimen of the improbable 
in this species of fiction, that we have 
for sore time to meet with. 
There is an Attorney blacker than all 
the Ferrets, who acts the part, not only 
of a knave, which is t, but of an 


atrant fool, out, which is 
wrong ; and «Methodist girl, who 
runs off after half an hour’s courtship, 
not with the Methodist Parson, but 
with a resuscitation of our evar 
friend Sylvester Daggerwood. Final- 
ly, there is an ambassador, who, after 


being quizzed through fifty , as a 
mn ass, turns out, evidently with 
an eye to relieving the story of some of 
its embarrassments, one of the finest 
and most manly fellows in the world. 
Of the third tale, which bears the 
title of ““ Mertoun,” we need not say 
much more. 

It is a puzzled tale of a fellow who is 
always half an hour, or thereabouts, 
late, and gets through all sort of mis- 
fortunes in marrying a wife, or losing 
one, or in ae sentenced to be hang- 
ed, which, by the way, is but a second 
edition of the History of Ambrose 
Gwyn whitewashed in an insol- 
vent court, crossed in love, &c. &c. 
There is in it, however, a great deal 
of well drawn character, and some most 
amusing scenes. “‘ Martha the Gipsy” 
is the concluding story ; but what do 

we in this land of mist and mountain, 
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341 
where wraiths and bogles bloom in all 
varieties, care about a Gipsy of Coc- 
om whose powers are confined to 
w 

a 
the green-sickness—and 
pursy citizen out of the world, 
eating a hundred weight of 
cake on Twelfth Night! Not a ‘ 


e merit of this book lies not, as 
we have already hinted, in the forma- — 
tion of fables—the ~ehief r 
that department may be expressed 
one word, simplicity. One under. 
stands perfectly what the author's 
drift is; and, in this view, these 
things remind us of some of Miss 
Edgeworth’s ing minor 
but beyond this, the iration 
feels is not excited by i 
nected with the plot, 
extraordi illi and 
of the writen tough iat bl i 
scenes and the characters 
life, high and middle—for, as to low 
aor otal just as much as 

n ; 
keen playful wit and satirist 
upon the world in a vast variety of i 
spheres of action and affectation, 
here we have “ the harvest of that 


iet eye.” Old fro ' 
pe tenga rok pred 


id 
guardsmen and lancers—in aa the 
a pond of St James's wich unrol. 
ed, and if it be not all 


; 
na 


ne 
ih 


= 


5 


2 


sf 


i 


that which he at present 
only says he has done—that is, iluse 
trate proverbs. The Maxims which 


he has. ted at the end of 
his tales, in letters, are no doubt 
old, good, and true ; but they are, one 


and all of them, far from being 
the proverbs that ‘ak ish Sancho 
Panza would have quoted as most a 

plicable to the matters in hand. To 
illustrate the proverb, “Too much of 
a good thing is good for nothing,” we 
have the history of a family who are 
made foo rich. Well; and why not 
the history of a man who is too bold 
—or of a woman who is too gentle— 





HEH 


ive that this book is pla- 
inthe windows of some of our 
northern bibliopoles as re 
’s. Hook, however, is like Chris- 
jan in Peveril of the Peak: He is 
; for ev i Be it his or 
the book is a most airy and 


a 


ee 
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[Mareh, 
sprightly specimen of true man-of-the- 
world o ation, and true man-of- 
the-world writing, too; and, as we 
have spoiled our copy with the ex- 
tracts, we trust the culprit, whoever 
he be, will send us a large-paper one 
immediately, autograph and all, to 
stand many shelves nearer to the Di- 
able Boiteux than anything that has 
a for some time. 
him remember also that the 
Diable Boiteux preceded the Gil Blas. 
We observe that a note from Mr 
ODoherty, now on our table, refers to 
this work. So let it go forth in puris. 


NOTE FROM MR ODOHERTY. 


Dear North, 


Nothing like humbug. What think you of the following prime specimen— 
from an arch enemy, too, (soi-disant at all events)? Just turn up that most 


anti- 


ig and anti-pluckless work, entitled, “ Sayings and 


Doings.” Cut him up at volume II. p. 192, and you will find it written in 
these words : 


“It is really astonishing ! and great credit is due to the refinement of the 
t age! ! which;has banished the vice of drunkenness from all civilized and 


And 
so nobly in this very volume ? 


s 


society! ! It has accompanied,” &c. &c. &e. Ohe ! jam satis! 
you are the lad that shew up the Humbug family, name and surname, 


y, North, let me recommend the above as most supereminent.hum- 
° refinement of the age, quoth he. Drinking is gone by in the self- 
upper ranks, because fashion insists on champagne and other such stuff, 


ich being dear and weak, does not suit the pauper pockets of the ton leaders ; 


and 
ford 
fort 
and 


or use to him, and is 


pepRe 


y,, who has to pull 
votes 
but 


< 


Hf 


does, 
hich I should refute at 


we 


for no other reason in the world. My poor Lord ——, who can just af- 
enough to keep a carriage, and a group of locust-like servants, of no com- 
i condemned to wear an un 

coats, and breeches, and shoes abominably made, vile in taste and pal 
execution, at fifteen times their price, who, in a word, must consult 
the outside; to the manifest detriment of the interior of his corporal 
declares that drinking is low, because he cannot afford what is lordly, and 
id of his b servants, to ind 
e devil by the tail, to 
tlemen dinners a bore, and staying over the wine 
help your head ; the nobility of England still uncork 
3.80 do the fox-hunters ; so do the army and navy; so do the 
I venture to say, the very writer of the above piece of 


ending succession of hats, 


in plebeian tipple ; 
the amiable at her 


were I so minded ; but having an idea 
writing a {series of lectures on the subject, I shall here refrain. 
to put in my protest against gentility being 


I only 
adduced as a sufficient 


ing the compotations of our forefathers. Adduce whatever 
t it, but believe me, that is only held up as a cover-slut for 


poverty, 


innate shabbiness, wherever it occurs. E. 


'o crede. 


Writer of Sayings and Doings, had not you a bucket of Glenlivet under 
age belt just about the time you wrote the above? I lay gay — 


or the present company (14) you had. 


Ambrose’s, Athens, 
March 17, 3 a.m. 





develo oe 
fine opportunities for developing the 
genius of the Keans, the Mecrepiys, 
and the other Longo and mighty per 

sons who pa 
puffed by the “THlustrissimi who cri- 


tique for the new rinted to 
the detriment of the bibli : oe iaihe 


y intensi 
= mo never opened our lips 
on the:subject, and on the theatre 
as much as decent people in general 


— to have done. 
t we could not treat Croly in this 
de-haut-en-bas sort of fashion. His 
eomedy was performed with vast and 
unanimous approbation—a circum- 
stance which, to be sure, we, who 
know what kind of @ poor thing a 
London audience is, do not Et vale over- 
much—and here it is published in a 
day or two afterwards, which brings 
it fairly under our critical eye. We 
have just a few poses to spare, and 
pec aang: fare. Apr gb 
sis, an ens of the 
play, May npene else. The plot 
is pd pes: affo: but few incidents, 
and turning, of course, on a crossi 
ant with, as comedy is ie 
do, a happy explanation and amend- 
of all untoward events. The 
euieniedn Palermo ; it opens with a 
serenade under the windows of old 
Count Ventoso, a grocer, ennobled by 
the death of a distant relative, whose 
son had aoe Se ‘absent, and was 
supposed to be lost. The serenadi 
is brought in honour of his secon 
ter Leonora, by a scape-grace 
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adventurer, named Torrento, who i 
her to elope with him. 

is on the point of complyi wheathe 

serenaders, discontented with scanty 

payment, raise a tumult which wakes 

the household, and she retreats from 


two of them are constables employed 
and they scottdingty, che an inafied 
an 
tual s tim off to jail. In 
the pg nti fc intvedtieed to 
Count Ventoso, who testil "bewalls 
the.troubles occasioned by his newly 
co ee Fe Shae 
tions are interru a 
lady of rather deminesing habits, ) 
who informs him that Lorenzo, .the 
suitor of their elder daugh- 
Victoria, had arrived, and would 


and handsom: 
olay-—but of fmeable birth, on, wislch 
account the Countess urges his rejec- 
tion in their altered 
and extorts a reluctant consent from 
her husband. The next scene we shall 
let speak for itself.— 
VENTOSO and the COUNTESS hurry in. 
Coun. *Tis he ! he’s in the porch. 
Go, turn him back, 
Tell him, J’Z not receive him. 
Ven. (Agitated.) 1 go?—turn?— 
Not for a cargo !— 
Vic. Whom? 
Ven. Lorenzo! girl. 
Vic. Lorenzo !——-Heavens !—I dare . 
not meet him now. ; 
Coun. Where’s the child flying ¢o ? 
[Holding her. 
Vic. Let me begone, 
Or see me die before you. [She rushes out. 
Ven. Let me begone, and deal with 
him 
Coun. Here you must stay. 
ne Kat som bat. git Sy 


There's battery and Uodshed in his 


sasieee aus alana He - 
takes their hands. 
Lor. My noble father! Countess mo- 
ther too! 
1 heard of your good fortune at the port, 
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And give you joy! I came on wings to 


you. 
Where is Victoria? [ They stand sullenly. 
she ill ? 
enone oe 


Lor. Ton Thon oll. ia.wul 
Ven. What shall I say to him? [ Aside. 
(Embarrassed.)— How go.the wars? 
You've had hard fighting, sir? 
Lor. reins O8 en neers beds, as 
it pleased Fate, 
Under the forest-trees, or on the sands, — 
Or on the billows. Where’s Victoria, 
mother 


[ 
Ven. You had rare plundering in Mo- 


rocco ;—Silks, 

‘The gennine Persian——Cachmeré shawls 
Lor, None, none. 
hy Bottles of Attar—jewels ! 

Not a stone! 

Where is iy tove? (He calls.) Victoria! 
Ven. ( ») Hear mé, sir ; 

Our house has had new honours,—latge 

estates 

Have found their heirs in us. 

Lor. I’ve heard all this, 
Coun. How he flames out ! 
Ven. Tt is the custom here 


That like shall wed with like—— 

Lor. Custom of fools ! 
No! wise and worldly, but not made 
for 


Us. 
Tam plain spoken;—love her—know 


no art, 
But such as is the teaching of true love ; 
And as I won, will wear her. Count, 
your hand ! 
This is to try me.—Yet, what’s in your 


speech, 

That thus it hangs so freezing on your 
lip? 

Out with worst at once. Your an- 


Ven. Our name’s ennobled. 

Coun. Are you answered now ! 
My child, unless she find a noble spouse, 
Shall die unmarried. 

Lor. (Un sudden dejection.) 1s it come 

to this? [ Turning away 
"Tis true, I should have leatnt humility; 
True, Tam nothing; nothing have—but 
! . 


hope 
I have no ancient “ape heraldry ;— 
Contemptuously. 
Ne motley coat is daub’d upon my shield ; 
I cheat no rabble, like your Charlatans, 
By flinging dead men’s dust in idiots’ 


e853 
I ‘eat So miracles with buried bones ; 
‘I belt no broken and distemper’d shape 
With shrivell’d parchments pluck’d from 
_ mouldy shelves ; 
Yet, if I stoop'd to talk of ancestry, 
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Thad an ancestor, as old and noble 
As all their quarterings reckon—mine 
was Adam ! 
Coun. ’Twere best stop there: You 
«knew the fisherman, 
By the Palazza! Tauntingly. 
Ven. (To the Countess.) Will you have 
swords out ? [ Aside. 
Lor. (With dignity.) The man who 
gave me being, though—no Lord, 
Was Nature’s nobleman,—an honest 
man ! 
And prouder am I, at this hour to stand, 
Unpedestall’d, but on his lowly grave, 
Than if I tower’d upon a monument 
High as the clouds with rotten infamy. _ 
(Calls.)——Come forth, sweet love; and 
tell therm how they’ve wrong’d 
Your constant faith. 
Ven. (To the Countess, aside.) He'll 
have the house down else. 
Coun. You shall be satisfied. Now, 
mark m [She goes out. 
Lor. 


Your answer, x 
vain ! 
Ven. (Agitated.) Saint Anthotiy, save 
us! I foresaw it all— 
Left here alone with this—rhinoceros ! 
[ Aside. 
(To Lorenzo.)—Nay, Captain, hear but 
réason ; let’s be friends. 
My wife—all womankind* must have 
their will— 
Please her, and buy a title. 
Lor. Title, fool! 
Ven. (Following him, soothingly. ) 
Then half the world are fools. The 
thing ’s dog-cheap, 
Down in the market, fifty below par ; 
They have them at all prices—stars and 


Pll not be scorn’d in 


strings ; . 
Ay, from a ducat upwards—you’ll have 
choice, 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour, 


; goats, 
Swans with two necks, gridirons aril 


! By Jove, 
My doctor, nay, my barber, is a knight, 
And wears an order at his button-hole, 
Like a field-marshal. 
Vicronta enters, urged by the CoUNnTESS, 
LORENZO rushes over to ‘her. 
Lor. (Gazing on her.) Victoria, love! 
I knew thou wert unchanged, 
As is thy beauty. Ay, this faithful lip 
Keeps its true crimson, and this azure 
eye, 
As blue-as heaven, is, far as heaven, 
above 
Our fickleness of nature. 
Vic. (Agitated.) Sir! this is painful. 
Stand beside me now. 
[To the Countess, aside. 
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We know you—a most honour’d gentle- 
man— 
A Cavalier accomplished. 
You will find 
Others more worthy of your love.— 
Farewell— 
I do beseech you, sir, forget this day, 
And with it—me. 
[She sinks into the Cowntess’s arms. 
Coun. (To Lor.) Are you convinced 
at last ? 
Ven. You see the tide’s against you. 
[Zo Lor. 
Lor.. (In anguish.) All’s undone ! 
(He returns suddenly, and takes her hand 
as they are leading her away.) 
Victoria, look upon me !— 
See the face 
Of one to whom you were Jieart, wealth, 
and world, 
When the sun scorch’d us,—when the 
forest shade, 
Worse than the lances of the fiery Moor, 
Steep’d us in poisonous dews,—I thought 
of you, 


I kiss’d this 4 picture (Taking out her mi- 
niature) and was well again. 
When others slept, I follow’d every star, 
That stoop’d upon Palermo, with my 
prayers ! 
In battle with the Moor, I thought of 


YU, 
Worshipp’d your image with a thousand 


vows, 
And would have faced ten thousand of 
their spears 
To. — ~ _ honours, which before your 


Where ‘ay my her already, should be 


In nate as sickness, peril, victory, 
Thad no thought untwined with your true 
love. 
Coun. (Impatiently turning to Ventoso.) 
Why don’t you talk to him ?— 
No blood of mine 
Shall link with any trooper of them all. 
TP'll have no sacks in my family ; (Zo 


Lorenxo. 

T’ll have no barracks, and no Hectors 
here ; 

No captains, with their twenty wives 


apiece, 
'Scuffling about my house; no scarlet 
Who think their tags and feather titles 


To noble heiresses. 
Ven. (Agitated. )—Wife, lead her in— 
(Those women—Oh, those women !— 
plague on plague !) [ Aside. 
(To Lorenzo.) Come here again—to- 
morrow—when you will— 
But leave us now. 
' (To the Countess.) The girl will die. 
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To yee Good day. 
Lor. (To Victoria.)}-—-One word. 
parents have 7 amg ts sir, 
Ani I—I must—obey them. 


Lor. (In 
heaven. I 
Of a not thus have slain true 
ove 
Victoria, hear me. 
(To Ventoso.) 
Where’s your = sir? 


(Turning away contemptuously. 
No; Pll not stop my free, recovered 
heart, 
To play the mendicant. Farewell to love ; 


Henceforth, let venerable oaths of men, 
And women’s vows, though all the stars 
of heaven 


Were — forgotten,—light as 
dust ! — 
Go, wee (She sanepe. )r='Tears !—ay, 


Coun. Would the fool follow him? 
[She holds her. 
Ven. Speak kinder, wife, 
Her hand’s like ietined « women ! 
Sestainie ha> . 
Vie. (Feebly.) Lead me in. 
Where’s Leonora ? 
Coun. Run away, no doubt. 
Call her, to help my lady to her coach. 
Ven. (Musing. Shesinasth wrath is 
roused. He’ll find revenge. — 
He’ll loose his comrades at us, hunt us 


down, 
We'll be the scoff o’ the city. All’s un- 
done 


Coun. The girl shall have a noble— 
she’s a match 
For a Magnifico. 
Ven. For any man! 
(Had she her mother’s tongue.) [ Aside. 
The second act Brings ree 
brother officers on the stage. 


tod guaran a be arg kg 


arrives his interview. 
They get from him the secret of his 
sorrows. When they hear that he is 
rejected on the score of inferiority of 
rank, and that the service has been 
affronted in his person, their nm 


pride of the fami iy ale bebe 


y in mares into it, as a 
fit match for the ter. One of 
them is acquainted wi Bac Faget 
Palermo, and to go to the 
prison, there to pick up @ suitable 
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ho has not yt anived 
at his government; money, dress, 
pa gg a “A ge the cha- 
ied by the officers. 
act we have Victoria 
alone. co 
Victoria alone: -- 
Lo ede arate far heme 
¥ stand upon life’s fatal shore ! 
The bitterness of death is 
Nor love non, scorn can wring me more. 
atnaeiowuatinan 
To thee, to thee the pang is 
¥et, traitor, be thy crime forgiven, 
Mine be the shame, the grief alone ! 
ee ee oe es 
the smile, the vow you gave ; 
wild moment haunt me yet; ~~ . 


» all other joys above ! 
I feel thy chain, 
y weeping martyr—Love. 


(She walks in agitation. ) 
Vic. Oh ! what decaying, feeble, fickle 


A 
Ana die 


: . 
Are lovers’ oaths! There’s not a ‘ight in 
hea’ 


rows, 
y; though I trampled him : and yet-one 


word, 
Spoke, too, in maiden duty, casts him off, 
Like a loosed falcon ! No! he never loved. 


tering. 
Leon. Victoria! sister! there’s a sight 
abroad— 
(She looks in her face with surprise.) 


[March, 
_ What ! weeping ? 
Vie. (Embarrassed. )—Girl, "tis no- 
witainnen.. tis done, 
at her anxiously. — 
Nothing, sweet sister! here are heavy 


signs 
Of a pain’d spirit ; sighs upon your lips, 
Blushes, that die away like summer hues 
On the cropt rose ; and here’s a heaving 
heart, 
The very beat of woe ! (She presses her 
hand upon Victoria’s side.) 
[4 distant Slourish of horns is heard. 
Vie. (Listening in surprise.) — What 
sounds are those ? 
Leon..I flew to tell you there’s a sight 
i’ th’ square, ° 
Worth all the faithless lovers in the 
world! 
. Let’s rail at love. [Musing 
Sous (Laughing. )—Ay, a whole sum- 
mer’s day.. - 
Vic. ( Earnest )—Love is the lightest 
folly of the earth ; 
An infant's toy, that reason throws away ; ; 
A dream, that quits our eyelids with a 
touch ; 
A music, dying as it leaves the lip ; 
A morning cloud, dissolved before the 
sun ; 
Love is the very echo of weak hearts ; 
The louder for their emptiness ; a shade, 
A colour of the rainbow ;—vanity! 
Leon. (Laughing, half aside. )—She will 
forswear the world. 
[.4 flourish of distant music. 
Ven. (Outside, calling:) — Marcello— 
Pedro— 


Vic. (Startled. )——My father’s voice— 


tis angry— 
Here’s a shade, 
We can escape. 
[They go behind the screen. 
This tumult is caused by the arri- 


val of the mock prince’s letter, offering 


his hand. The fraud imposes on the 
old ‘couple, and Victoria consents, 
through spleen, rather too y in 
our opinion. Meanwhile Lorenzo is 
torn with eyes He misses Vic- 
toria’s picture, which pe forgets he 
had given the Irish maj 

. Lor. Victoria’s picture ey a !—Yet how 

*twas lost, 
Baffles all thought ; 
‘my heart, 

Where it lay ever, my companion sweet, 
Feeding my melancholy with the looks, 
Whereen once lived my love. 
(To the Attendant, ) Go, boy’; take 


And hurry. back that loiterer. 
[Afusing, and looking at the casement. 
How lovely thro’ those vapours. soars . 
the moon! 


—’twas lodged upon 


4 
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Like a pale spirit, casting off the shroud 
As it ascends to Heaven ! 
(He rises, and goes:to the casément. ) 
Womay’s all false, . 
Victoria! at this hour what solemn vows, 
What deathless contracts, lovely hopes, 
rich dreams, 
Were uttered in the presence of the 
moon! — 
Why, tliére was not a hill-top round the 
___. Bay, 
* But in our thoughts was made a monu- 
ment, 
Inscribed with gentle memories of Love! 
Upon yon. mount our cottage should be 
built, 
Unmatched since Paradise j—upon the 


next, 

A beacon should be raised, to light me 
home . 

From the Morocco wars; the third should 


bear 
The marble beauty of the patron saint, 
That watch’d me in the field— 
Enter SPADO. 
Return’d at last ? 
Have you brought back the picture? 
_ "Where was’t found ? 
Or give it without words. 
Spa. I’ve ranged the city, 
Ransacked the jewel mart, proclaimed 
the loss, 
With: offer of reward, throughout the 


streets, 
Yet still it is unfound. 
Lor. (Agitated. )—I'll not believe it. 
You have played truant! "tis not three 
days since 
I saved you from the chain. - 
Spa. I know it well. 
Signior. Torrento, with whom I had— 
starved, 
Left me to rob, or perish in the streets, 
Lor., Vil make - the search myself; 
bring, me, my cloak. 
Spa. ( Ging, returns. )—There are grand 
doings i in the avers to-night ; 
The Villa is lit up. 
Lor. (in surprise. )—The Count Ven- 
ttoso’s! 
‘Spa. From ground to roof, the walls 
are in a flame 
With lamps, and burning torches ; ; bla- 
zoned 
Fill all. the casements, from which chap- 
lets hang, : 
And bridal banners ; 
Then, the courpanies 
Of city music, in their gay chaloupes, 
Play on the waters; all the square is 
thick 


With.gazing citizens. 
Lor. (Musing. )—Ventoso’ 8 house ? ? 
Vou. XV. 
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Spa. pag "t were burnt ; there ugar 
This bitter pa but found me_at its 
_gatey 
Shiv’ ring, and singing with my gey ‘ig- 
nior, ; 
Lor. Torrento |, [In surprise. 
Spa. Nay, I saw_the lady come, : . 
Ready to make alove march. | 
Spa. ( Bowing.) Truth ] 
Lor. She could not sink so dee i) 
: Aside. 
(To Spado.) - When was this:seen? 
Spa. Twelve hours before you hired 
me. 
Lor. (Agitated-) | ’Twas.the day,— 
The very day I landed. , 


Woman, woman ! 

This was your fainting ; this the secret 
shame, 

That choked your voice, filled your’ sunk 


eyes with tears,  * 
Made your cheek burn, then take death’s 
sudden hue ; 
This was the guilty memory, that dhook 
Your frame at sight of me. 
(To Spado.) ’” What did you'tiear? 
Spa. Nothing! but that some Aucklese, 
loving dog, 
Some beggar suitor, some old hanger-on, 
Was just kick’d out amid’ the Ni, 
laugh. 
Lor. Insult and infamy ! 
For what? for whom ? [rayp aside 
Spa. For a Magnifico—a Don of dons, 
A Prince—sups ‘there to-night. = ©" 
Lor, (Musing.) And for that knave, 
That prison-prince, was all their jubilee ? 
So much the better !’ Whien the yok 8 
torn off, ~ 
* Twill make surprise the sharper ; Shame, 
more shame ; 
The rabble’s laugh strike ‘with a sweat 


roar 
Into their startled ears—: 110 
( To Spado. ) Some paper, sir. 
(Musing.) | That slave shall marry her? 
They. run to the net 
Faster than scorn’could drive them. 
Let them run. 
[He writes, reading at settle, 
‘‘ T have abandoned,” —“ Marry her,”— 
« Five hundred crowns more.” 

- Ue rises. 

eee Desperado a revenge 


rn ile «i all a ‘sport, a common 
tale! 

‘ Yo his Higtiness, the Prince de Pin- 
demonte.”’ 

A sounding title, made'to win te tex 

Fit bait for vanity. 
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*) (To Spado. ) Take this ‘with speed 
To his palazza ; if the Prince be gone, — 
Follow to Count Ventoso’s. (He 
his head on the table.)—Oh, Victoria ! 
Spado. ( Takes the letter, peeps into it. )— 
“ Five hundred crowns.” —A draft on 
his Highness, no doubt. Fill draw a 
on him too—a draught on his 
cellar. When the high contracting par- 
ties deal in loans, the ambassadors have 
a right to their per centage. { Exit. 
(Music heard outside,—approaching. 
SEPTETT.—(French.) 
Joy to Ventoso’s halls ! 
Eve on the waters falls, 
Crimson and calm. 
Stars are awake on high, 
Winds in sweet slumbers lie, 
niger the blossoms sigh, 
All breathing balm. 
Come, gallant masquers ! all, 
Come to our festival, 
Deck’d in your pride. 
Beauty and birth are there, 
Joy to the lovely Pair ! 
‘May time and sorrow s 
Bridegroom and Bride ! 
Lor. What words are those? “ Joy to 
Ventoso’s halls ;” 
And I, who should have been the fore - 
most there, 
Must be an exile! (Distwrbed.) Married ! 
—and to-night ! 
—’Tis but the song of the streets ! 
(indignantly.)—Have they not scorned 
me,—broken bond and oath ; 
Taunted my birth!—’Tis justice.—Let 
- them feel ! ’ 
- (Musing.)—1I may be noble! Paulo’s 
dying words 
Had mystery in them— 
(A distant sound of the Chorus is heard.) 
He starts.) How will Victoria bear 
sudden shames, the scorns, the mi- 





series, 
Of this wild wedlock; the compuanion- 
ship 
Of the rude brawlers, gamblers, and loose 
knaves, 
That then must make her world? 
(Dejectedly. ) Her heart will break, 
And she will perish ; and my black re- 


venge . P 
Will thus have laid her beauty in the 
grave. 
(Rising suddenly.)—He shall not marry 
h 


er. 
(Calls,)—Is Spado there? [The Chorus is 
: heard more distantly. 
A Servant enters. 
Serv. Signior, he’s gone! He left the 
house on the spur, 

_ Lor, My letter ! twill ruin all! 
i) Bring me my horse. 
will ungaask the plot of my revenge ;_ 


CMareh, 

And having saved her, sever the last 
link 

That binds me to the world. 

[ He rushes out, the Chorus passing away. 

Eyerything goes on gaily at Vento- 
so’s. Vast preparations are made for 
the arrival of the Prince. The follow- 
ing sweet lines on music heard at a 
distance, are put into the mouth of 
Leonora. 

Oh, silver sounds! whence are. ye? 
From the thrones, 

That. spirits make of the empurpled 
clouds, 

Or from the sparkling waters, or the 
hills, 

Upon whose leafy brows the evering 
star 

Lies like a diadem ! O, silver sounds’! ** 

Breathe round me till love’s mother, 
slow-paced Night, ; 

Hears your deep summons in her sha- 
dowy cell. 

Torrento arrives—behaves with con- 
siderable insolence and address, and 
wins the heart particularly of the old 
Countess. He is disappointed at not 
seeing Leonora, who does not make her 
appearance ; but succeeds in making 
Victoria displeased with Lorenzo, by 
giving her the picture. A new charac- 
ter, Stefano, is rather abruptly intro- 
duced here, as an acquaintance of Ven- 
toso’s. He is aware of the imposture 
when he sees Torrento, whom he has‘ 
formerly met, but delays discovering 
him. Lorenzo shortly after appears, 
having — his messenger, and 
denounces the fraud. An angry scene 
ensues, and the impostor is on the’ 
point of ruin, when 

(As Torrento retires, Spado totters in 
behind, drunk, holding up a letter.) 

Spa. A letter, my Lord Count. _ 
Attendants attempt to hold him.) > 
would you stop royal correspondence ? 
would you rob the mail? Is the Prince 
de Pindemonté here? (Totters about.) 
Keeps mighty good wine in his Palazza. 
I'll drink his health any time in the 
twenty-four hours. A letter—for the— 


‘Prince de Pindemonté. 


Lor. (Exclaims. )—Spado! (Rushes for- 
ward. )—That’s my letter, Sirrah. 

Tor. Spado! (Seizes the letter.) ——That’s 
my letter. 

Coun. Horribly inebriated. We shall 
come at the truth at last. 

Ven. I wish they were all three look- 
ing for it at the bottom of the deepest 
well in Sicily. [ Aside. 

Tor. (Erultingly.) Here, Count and 
Countess, is convincing proof! his own 
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dressed to me! ( Reads.) —“ To his High- 
ness the Prince de Pindemonté.” 

Spa. (Tottering.)—-You. the Prince— 
ha, ha! a prince of good fellows ; always 
liked him. Worth a hundred dozen of 
that guitar-scraper, that sighing Cava- 
liero, that pays me my wages now, and 
be hanged to him. Oh! my master! 

[Sees Lorenzo, and runs out. 
(Torrento glances over the letter. ) 

Tor. “‘ Five hundred crowns more.” 
—(Aside.)—Psha! contemptible ! 

Lor. What devil owed me a grudge 
when I wrote that letter ! { Aside. 

Ven. I should like to see the inside of 
that paper, sir. 

Tor. Bad policy that. (Torrento shifts 
it away.) No, spare him, (Jn his ear.) 


Merely a begging letter :—* Pressure of 
the times—tax upon pipeclay—deficien- 
cy of Shoes.” ‘ Beginning, as usual, with 
‘sycophancy, and ending with supplica- 
tion, 


Ven. (Peeping over his shoulder, reads.) 
——* Scoundrel |” A very original com- 
pliment. I must see that letter. (He 
seizes it and reads. )—* Scoundrel !’’ No- 
thing very sycophantic yet. 

Lor. (Attempting to obtain the letter. )— 
Count, I must insist. That letter is 
mine; written for the purpose of relie- 
ving you from all future trouble on this 
painful subject. 

Tor. Count, it isimpossible. Private 
correspondence—seal of secrecy—tale of 

i [ Reaching at the letter. 

Ven. (Reads. )— Scoundrel !”— 

Tor. Confound it! You have read that 
‘three times. 

. Ven. (Reads.)—“I am determined to 
take no farther interest in Count Ven- 
toso’s family.” —Very proper : just what 
Count Ventoso wishes. 

Lor. There—there, read no more. 
That was my entire object. (Interposing.) 
Tear that letter. 

_ Ven. (Reads.)—“ I have abandoned 
all personal respect for that pedigree of 
fools.””» Pho— 

Coun. Fools! A libel on the whole 
nobility. [ Angrily. 

Tor. The Captain’s in a hopeful way. 

[ Aside. 

Ven. (Reads.)—“ No contempt can be 
too severe for the bloated vanity of the 
vulgar mother ;”"—— [He laughs, aside. 
. Coun. Excellent! I like it extremely. 
Bloated! So, sir, this is your doing. 
(Going up to Lorenzo, )Bloated vanity ! 
- He deserves to be racked—bastinadoed. 
Husband, throw that letter into the fire! 

Lor. Count, hear me; hear reason. 
Will you be plundered and disgraced ? 
Will you have your family degraded, and 
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your daughter duped? Read no more of 
that unfortunate letter. ud te 
Ven. 1 must have a line or two yet. 
(Reads. }—“ Or the inanity of that mea- 
gre compound of title and trade, the— 
fidiculous Father.** (7n violent anger, go- 
ing up to Lorenzo. )—Death and d 
sir! Is this all you have to say? What 
excuse ? What reason ? Out of my house! 
Inanity—m ! Out, out! Go! (He 
tears the letter.) I’ bring an action ! Ti- 
tle and trade! There is the i 4 
( Pointing to Lorenzo.) Out of the house ! 
I say. 
Coun. Out of the house! Prince, let 
us leave him to himself. 
[She gives her hand to Torrentos 
Tor. His whole story is palpably a fa~ 
ble. (I think I have peppered the Hus~ 
sar pretty handsomely, Beat him by the 
old trick at last; trumped the Captain’s 
knave. ) Aside. 
hooting off the Countess towards thé 


Coun. Come, if the Captain want 
amusement, Jet him laugh at himself I 
can assure him the subject is inexhaust- 
ible. [Exit with Torrento, 

Ven. (Looking at Lorenzo.)—A fine 
figure for the picket or pillory, Meagre 
inanity—Title and trade! [zit Count. 

Lor. (Looking after them gloomily,) _ 
Now is my light extinguished ! Now the 

world 
To me is but.a melancholy grave, 
Wherein my love lies buried. Life, fare- 
well! 2 

Preparations for the wedding go on, 
and it is to be held at an old castle 
never before visited by the family. 
Lorenzo takes advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to again call in the aid of 
the complaisant jailor, and the nuptial 
cavalcade is directed to the prho. 
They do not at first discover their si- 
tuation ; but Torrento here, for the first 
time since the assumption of his title, 
meets Leonora. Vows are ex 
and an sy oormeer made, when 
renzo and his brother officers come in 
—expose the cheat—insult the pri 
of the father and mother, and ¢on- 
clude by again conveying Torrento to 
his dungeon. So far pride has had its 
fall; but in the meantime the real 
Prince Pindemonté has arrived. The 
Count and Countess are sent for ; and 
after some difficulties the Prince, 
who, under the disguise of Stefano, 
has been witness to the late transac 
tions, avows Lorenzo as his — 
son. He sharply reprimands the up- 
start pride of the old people—and in- 
forms them that their tidles and pro- 
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érty are not worth a feather. The 
real heir he announces to be Torrento, 
Anselmo’s son. He behaves honour- 
ably and kindly to the Count and 
Countess, and the play ends with a 
double wedding. 

' The denouement is too much has- 
tened,.and the dialogue too thickly set 
with puns and phn of various de- 
scriptions. The title is evidently a 
misnomer, for the pride of Ventoso 
and his wife can scarcely be said to be 
humbled by the marriage of theig 
daughters, one with the son of a prince, 
and the other with a man of immense 
wealth, while they are suffered to re- 
tain their honours and property. But 
it is a play which acts weil, and reads 
well, and we are sure our readers will 
agree with us, from the extracts we 
have given, one that affords earnest of 
higher dramatic excellence. We wish 
Croly would try his hand on a blank 
verse comedy of the Beaumont and 
Fletcher School, where his poetry 
would have full play, and he would be 
above the temptation of consulting the 
little whims and clap-traps of actors. 
As he has now made his appearance on 
the stage, we may ask, does he intend 
to confine Catiline to closet readers? 
Is there no chance that we shall see 
that brilliant tragedy represented by 
adequate performers? We hope that 
there is. 


_ This comedy is dedicated to Can- 
ning. ‘This is right, and as it should 
be. It is pleasant to see a high mini- 
ster of the state, and such a minister, 
too, as Canning, fostering by his coun- 
tenance the productiuns of national ge- 
nius—and no less pleasant to perceive 
that the time has come when authors 
can boldly dedicate to people in autho- 
rity, without running the risk of in- 
curring the suspicion of sycophancy, 
or of ing the language of compli- 
ment for any other reason than that 
it is the e of truth. 

Some of the songs are worthy of this 
author. 


They sing.—Trio.—( Spanish.) 
TELL us, thou glorious Star of eve ! 
What sees thine eye ? 
Wherever human hearts can heave, 
Man’s misery ! 


Croly’s Comedy. 


[ March; 


Life, but a lengthened chain ; 

Youth, weary, wild, and vain ; 

Age on a bed of pain, 
Longing to die! 


Yet there’s a rest ! 
Where earthly agonies 
Awake no sighs 

In the cold breast. 


Tell us, thou glorious Star of eve ! 
Sees not thine eye 
Some spot, where hearts no longer heave, 
In thine own sky ? 
Where all Life’s wrongs are o’er, 
Where Anguish weeps no more, 
Where injur’d Spirits soar, 
Never to die! 


Air.—(Spanish.) 


Oh ! sweet "tis to wander beside the hush’d 
wave, 
When the breezes in twilight their pale pi- 
nions lave, 
And Echo repeats, from the depths of her 
cave, 
The song of the shepherd’s returning ! 
And sweet ’tis to sit, where the vintage 
festoon, my love, 
Lets in, like snow-flakes, the light of the 
moon, my love ; 
And to the castanet 
Twinkle the merry feet, 
And beauty’s dark eyes are burning, my 
love. 


But sweeter the hour, when the star hides 
its gleam, 
And the moon in the waters hath bath’d 
her white beam, 
And thie world and its woes are as still as 
a dream ; 
For then, joy the midnight is winging : 
Then, comes to my window the sound of 
thy lute, my love, 
Come tender tales, when its thrillings are 
mute, my love: 
Oh, never morning smil’d 
On visions bright and wild, 
Such as that dark hour is bringing, my 
love ! 


Lroyvora.—(Italian.) 


WHueEn Eve’s blue star is gleaming, 
When wakes the dewy breeze, 
«When watch-tower lights are streaming, 
Along the misty seas ;— 


Oh, then, my love ! sigh to me, 
Thy roundelay ! 

The night, when thou’rt nigh to me, 
Outshines the day. 
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Some of our readers may perchance think we have already given 
them enough of political matters for this month; but this is the politi- 
cal time of the year, and discussions about Ireland, Jamaica, and South | 
America, have the same propriety, while March winds blow, that fishing 
tours boast in glorious June, and rejoicings on lordly Bremar in more 
glorious September. We confess, to say truth, that we have a very sin- 
gular pleasure in inserting here, at full length, the communications rela- 
tive to Spain and Spanish America, which Mr Canning recently laid be- 
fore Parliament, by his Majesty’s command. We approve of the substance 
of these papers—it delights our inmost soul to see the consternation 
which their tenor has stamped upon the sour and sulky faces of those 
who were prating at public dinners last summer, about the fallen attitude 
of England, forsooth, and many other equally fine and finely said things. 
These gentry talk: ours in the meantime do the work that. ought to be 
done, either long before they understand the question at all, or, if they do 
understand it enough to take up the wrong side, in spite of their teeth. 
But it delights us also to see the statesmanship of England clothing it- 
self in the genuine language of England. The views of such a govern~ 
ment ought to be expressed in the classical tongue of the land. Here we 
have them so written: and pray compare them for a moment with Cha- 
teaubriand’s chimes about Frangaise and Européenne, and all that sort 
of thing; or what think ye of the Don most magniloquent, with his 
-eternal ‘‘ nuestros muy caros y poderosos aliados?” ‘The terse perspicu- 
ous, polished ease and elegance, and, at the same time, the true dignity 
of Mr Canning’s state-papers cannot be surpassed. We have no hesita~ 
tion in saying, that whatever may be the case as to other points, there 
never was the day when our diplomacy wore so graceful a garb. The 
baffling delicacy of his insinuating, contrasted with the clear energetie 
brevity of his out-speaking mood, is altogether exquisite. There is the 
touch of a Greek, an old Greek pen, in every sentence of this writer’s 
English. What a master of the intellectual foil ! 

We could spend a page or two very pleasantly upon this theme ; but," 
for a mere preface, enough already. Mr ont is at present one of the 
most popular ministers kngland ever had ; but little do the Whigs know 
or remember, when they flatter themselves, as they at present seem to be 
doing, that it is in their power to flatter him. Egregious bats, do they 
think the eagle wants spectacles? They, forsooth, to praise Canning ! 
Well does he know the rankling ineradicable venom of their breasts. - 

Indeed every one seems to understand them pretty well now. And, 
yy the way, every one seems to understand so thoroughly the whole of 
this great row between Lord Eldon on the one side, and the Whig bar- 

_ Fisters and their darling PRIVILEGE on the other, that, although we had 
meant to do otherwise, we shall for the present pass it sub silentio. Long 
may Lord Eldon be on the woolsack the same appalling Gorgon of Whig 
eyes, that Canning is elsewhere, wielding tongue or pen as it may hap- 

. pen! Long may ‘Eldon watch over the ancient law, and Canning over 











the ancient honour of England ; and firmly, and well, and long, may Liver- 
pool and Peel stand by that church, whose precepts and institutions form 
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the best bulwarks of both; and which THEREFORE, and THEREFORE 
at is the chiefest mark of the rabid rage of the Whigs—from the lazy 


en lord of a hundred 


iginally ecclesiastical manors, down to the 


meanest ragamuffin that ever scribbled a five pound article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, or a five shilling one in the Morning Chronicle, or.a five- 


penny one in the Black Dwarf! 


f 
,-SOMMUNICATIONS WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN, RELATING TO THE SPANISH 


AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


No. I. 
Extract of a Memorandum of a Confer- 
ence between the Prince de Polignac 
~ and Mr Canning, held October 9th, 

1823. 

Tue Prince de Polignac having an- 
nounced to Mr Canning, that his excellen- 

was now p to enter with Mr 
Eanning into a frank explanation of the 
views of his government respecting the 
question of Spanish America, in return for 
a similar see go . nt yop Mr Can- 
ing had iously o to make to the 
Prince de Poli lignac on the part of the Bri- 
tish cabinet, Mr Canning stated :— 

That the British cabinet had no disguise 
er reservation on that subject: that their 
opinions and intentions were substantially 
the same as were announced to the French 
government, by the dispatch of Mr Can- 
ning to Sir Charles Stuart of the 3lst of 
March ; which dispatch that ambassador 
communicated to M. de Chateaubriand, 
and which had since been published to the 
world. 

That the md w= of a crisis, in 
which the affairs panish America must 
naturally occupy a great share of the atten- 
tion of both powers, made it desirable that 
there should be no misunderstanding be- 
tween them on any part of a subject so im- 


t. 

That the British government were of 
opinion, that any attempt to bring Spanish 
America again under its ancient submis- 
sion to Spain, must be utterly hopeless : 
that all negotiation for that purpose would 
be unsuccessful ; and that the prolonga- 
tion or renewal of war for the same object 
‘would be only a waste of human life, and 
an infliction of calamity on both parties, to 
no end. 

That the British government would, how- 
ever, not only abstain from interposing any 
obstacle, on their part, to any attempt at 

egotiation, which Spain might think pro- 
per to make, but would aid and counte- 
nance such negotiation, provided it were 
founded upon a basis which appeared to 
them to be practicable; and that they 
would, in any case, remain strictly neutral 
in. a war between Spain and the Colonies, 
if war should be unhappily prolonged. 


But ‘that the junction of any- foreign - 


power, in an enterprize of Spain against 
the Colonies, would be viewed by them as 
constituting an entirely new question ; and 
one upon which they must take such de- 
cision as the interests of Great Britain 
might require. 

That the British government absolutely 
disclaimed, not only any desire of appro- 
priating to itself any portion of the Spa- 
nish Colonies, but any intention of form- 
ing any political connection with them, be- 
yond that of amity and commercial inter- 
course. 

That in those respects, so far from seek- 
ing an exclusive preference for British sub- 
jects over those of foreign states, England 
was prepared, and would be contented, to 
see the mother country (by virtue’ of an 
amicable arrangement) in possession of that 
preference; and to be ranked, after her, 
equally with others, on the footing of the 
most favoured nation. 

That, completely convinced that the an- 
cient system of the Colonies could not be 
restored, the British government could not 
enter into any stipulation binding it 
either to refuse or to delay its recognition 
of their independence. 

That the British government had no de- 
sire to precipitate that recognition, so long 
as there was any reasonable chance of an 
accommodation with the mother country, 
by which such a recognition might come 
first from Spain. 

But that it could not wait indefinitely 
for that result ; that it could not consent to 
make its recognition of the new states, de- 
pendent upon that of Spain; and that it 
would consider any foreign interference, by 
force or by menace, in the dispute between 
Spain and the Colonies, as a motive for re- 
cognhizing the latter without delay. 

That the mission of consuls to the seve- 
ral provinces of Spanish America, was no 
‘néw measure on the part of this: country :-— 
that it was one which had, on the contrary, 
been delayed, perhaps too long, in consi- 
deration of the state of Spain, after having 
been announced to the Spanish govern. 
ment in the month of December last, as 
settled ; and even after a list had been fur- 
nished to that government of the places to 
which such appointments were intended to 
be made. ‘ F 





- That such appointments were absolute- 
ly necessary for the protection of British 
trade in those countries. 

- That the old pretension of Spain to in- 
terdict all trade with those countries, was, 
in the opinion of the British government, 
altogether obsolete ;—but that, even if at- 
tempted to be enforced against others, it 
was, with regard to Great Britain, clearly 
inapplicable. 

That permission to trade with the Spa- 
nish Colonies had been conceded to Great 
Britain in the year 1810, when the media- 
tion of Great Britain between Spain and 
her Colonies was asked by Spain, and 
granted by Great Britain :—that this me- 
diation, indeed, was not afterwards employ- 
ed, because Spain changed her counsel : 
but that it was not, therefore, practicable 
for Great Britain to withdraw commercial 
capital once embarked in Spanish America, 
and to desist from commercial intercourse 
once established. 

That it had been ever since distinctly 
understood that the trade was open to Bri- 
tish subjects, and that the ancient coast 
laws of Spain were, so far as regarded 
them at least, tacitly repealed. 

That in virtue of this understanding, 
redress had been demanded of Spain in 
1822, for (among other grievances) seiz- 


ures of vessels for alleged infringements 


of those laws; which redress the Spanish 
government bound itself by a convention, 


(now in course of execution,) to afford. 
That Great Britain, however, had no 
desire to set up any separate right to the 
free enjoyment of this trade: that she con- 
sidered the force of circumstances, and the 
irreversible progress of events, to haye al- 
ready determined the question of the ex- 
istence of that freedom for all the world ; 
but that, for herself, she claimed, and 
would continue to use it; and should any 
attempt be made to dispute that claim, and 
to renew the obsolete interdiction, such 
attempt might be best cut short bya speedy 
and unqualified recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish American states. 
That, with these eral opinions, and 
with these peculiar claims, England could 
not go into a joint deliberation upon the 
subject of Spanish America, upon an equal 
footing with other powers, whose opinions 
‘were less formed upon that question, and 
‘whose interests were Jess implicated in the 


decision of it. 

t it fair, therefore, to ex- 
plain beforehand, to what degree her mind 
Bes made up, and her determination ta- 

eu, j 


The Prince de Polignac declared, 
* That his government believed it to be 
utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish Ameri- 
Saale state of its former relation to 
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present situation of France towards Spain; 
to ai i to herself any part of the 
Spanish possessions in America, or to ob 
tain for herself any exclusive advantages : 

And that, like England, she would will. 
ingiy see the mother country in possession 
of superior commercial advan > 
amicable arrangements ; and be con- 
tented, like her, to rank, after the mother 
country, among the most favoured na» 
tions. 

Lastly, that she abjured, in any case, 
any design of acting against the Colonies 
by force of arms. 


The Prince de Polignac proceeded to 
say, secede 

That, as to what might be the best ar- 
rangement between Spain and her Colonies, 
the French. government could not give, nor 
venture to form, an opinion, until the King 
of Spain should be at liberty ; . 

That they would then be ready to enter 
upon it, in concert with their allies, and 
with Great Britain among the number. 

In observing upon what Mr Canning 
had said, with respect to the peculiar situa- 
tion of Great Britain, in reference to such 
a conference, the Prince de Polignac de. 
clared, ; 

That he saw no difficulty which should 
prevent England from taking part in the 
conference, however she might now an. , 
nounce the difference, in the view which 
she took of the question, from that taken 
by the allies. The refusal of England to 
co-operate in the work of reconcilistioh 
might afford reason to think, either that 
she did not really wish for that reconcilia- 
tion, or that she had some ulterior ty 
in contemplation ; two suppositions equ 
injurious to the honour ae good falth of 
the British cabinet. 

The Prince de Polignac further decla- 
red, , 

That he could not conceive what could 
be meant, under the present circumstan- 
ces, by a pure and simple acknowledgment 
of the independence of the Spanish Colo- 
nies ; since, those countries being actually 
distracted by civil wars, there existed no 
government in them which could offer any 
appearance of solidity ;—and that the ac- 
knowledgment of American independence, 
so long as such a state of things continued, 
appeared to him to be nothing less than a 
real sanction of anarchy. 

The Prince de Polignac added, 

That, in the interest of humanity, and 
especially in that of the Spanish Colonies, 
it would be worthy of the European govern- 
ments to concert together the means of 
calming, in those distant and scarcely ci- 
vilized regions, passions blinded by party 
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‘spirit ; and to endeavour to bring back to 
a@. principle of union in government, whe- 
ther monarchical or aristocratical, people 

among whom absurd and dangerous theo- 

ries were now keeping up agitation and 
disunion. 


_ Mr Canning, without entering into dis- 
cussion upon these abstract principles, con- 
tented himself with saying, 

_ That,—however desirable the establish- 
ment of a monarchical form of government, 
in any of those provinces, might be, on the 
one hand, or whatever might be the diffi- 
culties in the way of it, on the other hand 
‘his government could not take upon it- 


self to put it forward as a condition of their 
recognition. 
a 


G. C. 
No. II. 
Sir William A’Court to Mr Secretary 
Canning.—( Received January 14.) 
(Extract.) ® 
Madrid, December 30, 1823. 
Tue inclosed Note, though dated the 
26th, did not reach me till yesterday. By 
my answer, a copy of which I have the ho- 
nour to inclose, you will see that I merely 
acknowledge its receipt, promising to trans- 
mit it to my government. 
(Signed) Wirtiam A Court. 
The Right Hon. George Canning, 


ec. &e. Fe. 


First Inclosure in No. II. 
_ Count Ofalia to Sir William A’ Court. 
P , 26 e Deciembre de 1823. 
Muy Senor Mio, 
_. Teneo la honra de participar 4 V. S. 
queSu Majestad el Rey, mi Augosto Amo, 
ha resuelto dedicar su particular atencion 
4 el arreglo de los negocios de los paises 
desidentes de la America Espanola; dese- 
oso de lograr la dicha de ver pacificos sus 
estados, en los que prendio la semilla de 
la anarquia, con perjuicio de la seguridad 
de los otros Gobiernos : razon porque S.M. 
ha creido oportuno contar con el auxilio de 
sus cares aliados, para obtener resultados’ 
ue deben ser ventajosos para la tranquili- 
tad y prosperidad de toda la Europa. 
_ La copia adjunta instruira 4 V-.S. de las 
diem tees 4 los representantes de Su 
_Magestad Catolica en las Cortes de Austria, 
Francia, y Rusia, y como aun no residan 
los Ministros de Espana en Londres ni Ber- 
Tin, el Rey me ha prevenido que dirija a 
‘V.S. yal Senor Ministro de Prusia en esta 
Corte, el traslado de dicha comunicacion, 
que Su Magestad espera se servira V. S. 
transmitir 4 su Gobierno, en cuya amistad 
'y fina politica confia el Rey Mi Amo, que 
apreciar la franqueza de esta comu- 
nicacion, y la equidad que ha dictado las 
- bases en que se funda. 
provecho esta ocasion, &c. 
(Firmado) Ex Conpe pe Oratia. 
Sr. Ministro de Inglaterra. 
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Translation of First Inclosure in No. II. 
Palace, December 26, 1823. 
HonovuRED SiR, ; 

I nave the honour to inform you that 
the King, my august master, has determi- 
ned to devote his particular attention to 
the regulation of the affairs concerning the 
disturbed countries of Spanish America, 
being solicitous to succeed in pacifying his 
dominions, in which the seeds of anarchy 
have taken root to the prejudice of the safe- 
ty of other governments. His Majesty has 
therefore thought that he might justly cal- 
culate on the assistance of his dear allies, 
towards obtaining results which cannot but 

rove beneficial to the tranquillity and 

ppiness of all Europe. 

The inclosed copy will put you, Sir, in 

ossession of the orders issued to his Catho- 

ic Majesty’s representatives at the Courts 
of Austria, France, and Russia ;—and as 
the ministers of Spain have not yet pro- 
ceeded to London and Berlin, the King 
has directed me to address to you, Sir, and 
to the minister of Prussia at this Court, a 
transcript of the said communication ; 
which his Majesty hopes you will have 
the goodness to transmit to your govern- 
ment, whose friendship and upright policy, 
the King, my master, trusts,will know how 
to appreciate the frankness of this commu- 
Dication, and the equity which has dictated 
the bases on which it is founded. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, &c. 

(Signed) Tae ConDE DE OFALIA. 
To the Minister of England. 

(Second Inclosure in No. II.) 
Count Ofalia to his Catholic Majesty's 

Ambassador at Paris, and Ministers 

Plenipotentiary at St Petersburgh and 

Vienna. 

ReEstTitTurpo El Rey, Nuestro Senor, 
al trono de sus mayores en el goce de sus 
heredados derechos, ha tenido muy pre- 
sente Ja suerte de sus dominios de Ameri- 
ca, despedazados por la guerra civil, y 
puestos al borde del mas ruinoso precipi- 
cio. Inutilizados en los tres anos ultimos 
por la rebelion sostenida en Espana los 
constantes esfuerzos hechos para mantener 
la Costa Firme en sranquilided, para liber- 
tar las riberas dela Plata, y para conser- 
var el Peri y la Nueva Espana ; ha visto 
Su Magestad con dolor los progresos del 
fuego de la insurreccion; pero tambien 
sirve Al Rey de consuelo la repeticion de 
pruebas irrefragables de que una immensi- 
dad de Espanoles son fieles 4 sus juramen- 
tos de lealtad al trono; y la sana mayoria 
Americana reconoce que no puede ser feliz 
aquel hemisferio, sin vivir hermanado con 
los que civilizaron aquellos paises. 

- Estas reflexfones animan poderosamente 
4 Su Magestad 4 esperar que la justicia de 
su causa hallara firme apoyo en la influen- 
cia de las potencias de fhe Por lo quo 
ha resuelto El Rey que se invite 4 los ga- 

8 
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binetes de sus caros € intimos aliados, 4 
establecer una conferencia en Paris, donde 
reunidos sus i 
Magestad Caste, aurilion 4 la Espana 
_al arreglo de los negocios de America én 
los paises disidentes. En el exAmen de es- 
ta importante question, Su Magestad ten- 
dr en consideracion, de acuerdo con sus 
poderosos aliados, las alteraciones que los 
acontecimientos han ocasionado en sus pro- 
vincias Americanas ; y las relaciones que 
durante las turbulencias se han formado 
con las naciones comerciantes; 4 fin de 
combinar por este medio de buena fé, las 
medidas mas adecuadas para conciliar los 
derechos y justos intereses de la Corona de 
Espana, y su soberania, con los que las 
circunstancias puedan haber ocasionado con 
yon 4 las otras Naciones. Su Mages- 
confiando en los sentimientos de sus 
Aliados, espera que le ayudaran al digno 
objeto de sostener los principios del orden 
y de la legitimidad, cuya subversion ata- 
en America, pronto se comunicaria 
4 la Europa, y le auxiliaran al mismo 
tiempo a restablecer la paz entre ella y sus 
Colonias. 


En consecuencia, Su Magestad quiere 
que penetrado V. de estas razones, y em- 
pleando los recursos de su conocido talento, 
trate de conseguir que ese Gobierno se de- 
cida 4 la deseada cooperacion que los acon- 
tecimientos de la Peninsula han preparado ; 
autorizando 4 V. para dejar copia de este. 
oficio 4 ese Ministro de Negocios Estran- 


Dios guarde 4 V. muchos anos. 
(Firmado) El Conde De Oratta. 
Al Sr. Embajador de S. M. C. en 
Paris, y a Sus Ministros Plenrs. — 
en San Petersburgo y Viena. 


Translation of Second Inclosure in No. IT. 
TuE King, our Sovereign, being restored 
to the throne of his ancestors, in the enjoy- 
ment of his hereditary rights, has seriously 
turned his thoughts to the fate of his Ame- 
rican dominions, distracted by civil war, 
and brought to the brink of the most dan- 
gerous ipice. As during the last three 
years, the tebellion which prevailed in 
Spain, defeated the constant efforts which 
were made for maintaining tranquillity in 
the Costa Firma, for rescuing the banks of 
the River Plata, and for preserving Peru 
and New Spain; his Majesty beheld with 
gtief the progress of the flame of insurrec- 
tion ; but —_ ote same are 
solation to the King, tepeated and ir- 
refragable proofs exist of an immense nam- 
ber of remaining true to their 
oaths of allegiance to the throne; and that 
the sound majority of Americans acknow- 
ledge that that hemisphere cannot be hap- 
py ‘unless it live in brotherly connection 
with those who civilized those countries. 
‘These reflections powerfully animate his 
Vou. XV. 
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-conciliating the rights and just inelonts of 


— He that the justice of his cause 
ill meet a firm support if the infla 
ence of the powets of Europe. ing- 
ly, the has resolved upon inviting 
cabinets of his dear and intimate allies te 
establish a conference at Paris, to the end 
that their plenipotentiaries, assembled there 
along with those of his Catholic Majesty, 
may aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of the 
revolted countries of America. In exami- 
ning this important question, his Maj 
will, in conjunction with his pow 

lies, consider of the alterations which events 
have produced in his American provinces, 
and of the relations which, during the dis- 
orders, have been formed with commercial 
nations ; in order thereby to adopt, with 
good faith, the measures most for 


the crown of Spain, and of its sovereignty, 
with those which circumstances may have 
occasioned with to other nations. 
His Majesty confiding in the sentiments of 
his allies, hopes that they will assist him in 
— ishing the worthy object of uphold- 
ing the principles of order and legitimacy, 
the subversion of which, once commenced 
in America, would presently communicate 
to Europe ; and that they will aid him, at 
the same time, in re-establishing peace be- 
tween this division of the globe and its co- 
lonies. 

It is, therefore, his Majesty’s pleasure 
that, penetrated with these reasons, and 
availing yourself of the resources of your 
well-known talents, you should endeavour 
to dispose the government with which 
reside, to to the desired co ° 
for which the events of the Peninsula have 
paved the way; authorising you to com- 
municate a copy of this note to the minis. 


. ter for foreign affairs. 


God preserve you many years. 
(Signed) The Conde de Oratta. 
To the Ambassador of his Catholic 
Majesty at Paris, and to his 
Ministers Plenipotentiary at St 
Petersburgh and Vienna, 


(Third Inclosure in No. TL.) 
Sir William A’Court to Count Ofalia. 
Madrid, Dee. 30, 1823. 
The undersigned, &c. &e. has the ho- 
nour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Count Ofalia’s note, dated the 26th of this 
month. He will hasten to submit it to his 
government, 
He begs his Excellency to accept, &c. 
(Signed) Wittram A’Court. 
His Excellency the Count Ofalia; 
&e. &c. &e. 


No. ITI. 
Mr Secretary Canning to Sir W. A’ Court. 
Foreign-Office, Jan. 30, 1823. 
Srr,—The hey Latchford deli- 
be tec ai a your di- 





, inclosing a of the Count de 
Stata’ official auto ethos of the 26th of 
December last; with the Re 
copy of an instruction, which has been ad- 
dressed, by order of his Catholic Majesty, 
to his ambassador at Paris, and to his mi- 
nisters pleni tiary at the courts of Vi- 
enna and St Petersburgh. 

Having laid these papers before the 

ing, | have received his Majesty’s com- 

to direct you to return to them the 
following answer :— 

The of the Spanish instruction 
is to invite the several powers, the allies of 
his Catholic Majesty, to “‘ establish a con- 
ference at Paris, in order that their pleni- 
potentiaries, together with those of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty, may aid Spain in adjusting 
the affairs of the revolted countries of Ame- 


The maintenance of the ‘* sovereignty”’ 
of Spain over her late colonies is pointed 
out in this instruction as one specific ob- 
ject of the proposed conference; and though 
an expectation of the employment of force 
for this object, by the powers invited to the 
conference, is not plainly indicated, it is not 


The invitation contained in this instruc- 
tion not being addressed directly to the go- 
.vernment of Great Britain, it may not be 
necessary to observe upon that part of it, 
which refers to the late ‘‘ events in the pe- 
ninsula,”’ as having ‘‘ paved the way” for 
the ‘‘ desired co-operation.” 

The British government could not ac- 
knowledge an appeal founded upon trans- 
actions to which it was no party. But no 
such was necessary. .No variation 
in the internal affairs of Spain has, at any 
time, varied the King’s desire to see a ter- 
mination to the evils arising from the pro- 
tracted struggle between Spain and Spa- 
nish America; or his Majesty’s disposi- 
tion to concur in bringing about that ter- 


mination. 

From the year 1810, when his Majesty’s 
single mediation was asked and granted to 
Spain, to effect a reconciliation with her 
eolonies—the disturbances in which colo- 
nies had then but newly broken out—to 
the year 1818, when the same task, in- 

. creased in difficulty by the course and com- 
plication of events in America, was pro- 
posed to be undertaken by the allied powers 
assembled in conference at Aix-la-~Chapelle 
—and ‘from the year 1818 to the present 
time—the ‘good offices of his Majesty for 
this purpose have always been at the ser- 
vice of Spain, within limitations, and upon 
conditions, which have been in each in- 
stance explicitly described. 

Those limitations have uniformly exclu- 
ded the pa ery of force or ¢ menace 
against t nies, on the part of any me- 

_ diating power; and those conditions have 
uniformly required the previous statement 
by Spain, of some definite and intelligible 
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proposition—and the discontinuance on her 
part of a system utterly inapplicable to the 
new relations which had grown up between 
the American provinces and other coun- 
tries. 

The fruitless issue of the conferences at 
Aix-la-Chapelle would have deterred the 
British government from acceding to a pro- 
posal for again entertaining, in conference, 
the question of a mediation between Spain 
and the American provinces ; even if other 
circumstances had remained nearly the 
same. But the events which have followed 
each other with such rapidity during the 
last five years, have created so essential a 
difference, as well in the relative situation 
in which Spain and the American provinces 
stood, and now stand to each other, as in 
the external relations and the internal cir- 
cumstances of the. provinces themselves, 
that it would be vain to hope that any me- 
diation, not founded on the basis of inde- 
pendence, could now be successful. 

The best proof which the British govern- 
ment can give of the interest which it con- 
tinues to feel for Spain, is, to state frankly 
their opinion as to the course most advisa- 
ble to be pursued by his Catholic Majesty ; 
and to answer, with the like frankness, the 
question implied in M. Ofalia’s instruction, 
as to the nature and extent of their own 
relations with Spanish America. 

There is no hesitation in answering this 
pit The subjects of his Majesty have 
or many years carried on trade, and formed 
commercial connections; in all the Ameri- 
can provinces, which have declared their . 
separation from Spain. 

This trade was originally opened with 
the consent of the Spanish government. It 
has grown gradually to such an extent, as 
to require some direct protection, by the 
establishment, at several ports and places 
in those provinces, of consuls on the part 
of this country—a measure long deferred 
out of delicacy to Spain, and not resorted 
to at last without distinct and timely noti- 
fication to the Spanish government. 

As to any farther step to be taken by 
his Majesty towards the acknowledgment 
of the de facto governments of America,— 
decision must (as has already been stated 
more than once to Spain and to other 
Powers) depend upon various circumstan- 
ces; and, among others, upon the reports 
which the British Government may receive 
of the actual state of affairs in the several 
American Provinces. 

But it appears manifest to the British 
Government, that if so large a portion of 
the globe should remain much longer with- 
out any recognized political existence, or 
any definite political connection with the 
established governments of Europe, the con- 
Sequences of such a state of things must be 
at once most embarrassing to those govern - 
ments, and most injurious to the interests 
of all European nations. 
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For these reasons, and not from mere 
views of selfish licy, the British govern- 
ment is decidedly i 
ition of such of the new states as have 
established de facto their ate political 
existence, cannot be much aaah. 
The British government have no desire 
to anticipate Spain in that recognition. On 
the con » it is on every account their 
wish, that his Catholic Majesty should have 
the grace and the advantage of leading the 
way, in that recognition, among the Powers 
of Europe. But the court of Madrid must 
be aware, that the discretion of his majesty 
in this respect cannot be indefinitely bound 
up by that of his Catholic Majesty ; and 
that even before many months elapse, the 
desire, now sincerely felt by the British go- 
vernment, to leave this precedency to Spain, 
may be overberne by considerations of a 
more comprehensiye nature ;—considera- 
tions regarding not only the essential inte- 
rests of his majesty’s subjects, but the re- 
lations of the Old World with the New. 
Should Spain resolve to avail herself of 
the rtunity yet within her power, the 
British government would, if the Court of 
Madrid desired it, willingly afford its coun- 
tenance and aid to a negotiation, com- 
menced on that only basis which appears 
to them to be now practicable ; and would 
see, without reluctance, the conclusion 
through a negotiation on that basis, of an 
ae, pe by which the mother country 
should be secured in the enjoyment of com- 
mercial advantages superior to those cor- 
ceded to other nations. 
’ For herself, Great Britain asks no ex- 
clusive privileges of trade; no invidious 
re = ry equal freedom of commerce 
or 
If Spain shall determine to persevere in 
other counsels, it cannot but be expected 
that Great Britain must take her own course 
upon this matter, when the time for taking 
it shall arrive ; of which Spain shall have 
full and early intimation. 
Nothing that is here stated can occasion 
to the Spanish government any surprise. 
In my di to Sir Charles Stuart of 
the 3lst March, 1823, which was commu- 
nicated to the Spanish government, the opi- 
nion was distinctly expressed, that, ‘ time 
and the course of events had substantially 
decided the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country ; although the formal 
ition of those provinces, as indepen- 
dent states, by, his Majesty, might be 
tened or retarded by various external circum- 
stances, as well as by the more or less sa- 
tisfactory progress, in each state, towards 
a regular and settled form of government.” 
At a subsequent period, in a communi- 
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opinion, that the re- - 


357” 
cation® made, in the first'instance in France, 
and afterwards to other powers, as well as 
to Spain, the same opinions were repeated 3 
with this specific addition,—that in either 
of two cases (now happily not likely to oc- 
cur, )—in that of any attempt on the part of 
Spain, to revive the obsolete interdiction of 
intercourse with the countries over which 
she has no longer any actual dominion ;— 
or in that of the employment of foreign as- 
sistance to re-establish her dominion in 
those countries, by force of arms ;—the re- 
cognition of such new states by his Majesty 
would be decided and immediate. 

After thus declaring to you, for the in- 
formation of the court of Madrid, the deli- 
berate opinion of the British government 
on the points on which Spain requires the 
advice of her allies, it does not appear to 
the British cabinet at all necessary to go 
into a conference, to declare that opinion 
anew ; even if it were perfectly clear, from 
the tenor of M, Ofalia’s instruction, that 
Great Britain is in fact inchided in the in- 
Vitation to the conference at Paris. 

Every one of the Powers so invited has 
been constantly and unreservedly apprized, 
not only of each step which the British 
vernment has taken, but of every opinion 
which it has formed on this subject :— 
and this dispatch will be communicated to , 
them all. : 

If those powers should severally come to 
the same conclusion with Great Britain, the 
concurrent ion of their several opi- 
nions cannot have less weight in the judg- 
ment of Spain,—and must naturally 
more acceptable to her feelings,—than if 
such concurrence, being the result of acon- 
ference of five powers, should carry the ap- 
pearance of a concerted dictation. 

If (unhappily, as we think) the allies, or 
any of them should come to a different con- 
clusion, we shall at least have avoided the 
inconvenience of a discussion, by which our 
own opinion could not have been changed ; 
—we shall have avoided an appearance of 
mystery, by which the jealousy of other 
= might have been excited ;—we shall 

ve avoided a delay, which the state of the 
question may hardly allow. 
of the whole course of our sentiments and 
of our proceedings on this momentous sub- 
ject, must at once acquit us of any indis- 

ition to answer the call of Spain for 
Friendly counsel, and protect us against the 


suspicion of having any to conceal 
from Spain or from the Let 79 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) GEORGE CanNING. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. A’Court, 
G. C. Bu &e. &e. Se. 





* The Memorandum of Conference.—No. I. 
{ Austria, Russia, Prussia; 


; Portugal, the Netherlands, and the United States of America. 
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Noctes Ambroasianac. 
’ No. XIII. 


XPH A’EN 2YMIIOLIN KYAIKON NEPINIZSZEOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINONMOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

m ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘”Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
** NoT TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE 5 
“‘ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..} 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Dram. Pers.—NORTH AND TICKLER. 


TICKLER. 

Proper humbug !—but don’t rail, North, for I remember his father -—— 

NORTH, 

I rail ?>—I like him better than most of them, for he has pluck—he has the 
old lad’s blood in him. I was only wondering that he should again commit 
himself in such a way ; but there really is no accounting for Whig conduct. 

- TICKLER. 
Pooh! pooh ! I was joking, man ; he is in private a pleasant fellow enough, 
but in public, he is one of the hacks of the party, and of course obliged to 
et through such things. Yet it would be no harm, I think, if he remem- 
to what set of men, and what system, his people owed their honours ; 
and, perhaps, although he is in the service of the Duke of Devonshire, such 
a recollection might make him less rabid on the followers of Pitt. 
NORTH. 
Hang it! such a cheese-paring is not worth wasting a sentence about. Keep 
moving with the Review. The price of tea—I think we're that length-—— 
TICKLER. 
I leave to the wallowers of Souchong, Campoi, Hyson, Hymskin, Bohea, 
» Twankay, and Gunpowder. This will be a favourite article with the 
with the leafy—that is, tea-leafy bards, who 
Te redeunte die, te decedente canebant. 
It is nothing to us. 
NORTH. 

Nothing whatever—I leave it, and the discussion on the Holy Alliance, to 

be swallowed by those whom it is meant for, 
*  ‘TICKLER. 

The Jeremiade over the Italian traitors is vastly interesting ; then it appears, 

that, after all, only one of the ruffians expiated his crimes on the gallows. 
NORTH. 

God bless the Jacobins, and their child and champion. They would have 
made cleaver work of it. It is, however, quite comfortable to hear Old Bailey 
lawyers, like Denman and Brougham, talking of the savageness of the Austrian 
government, when they must know, that in a population double our own, the 
executions are as one to five, if not in a still smaller proportion. A Vienna 
Review, if there be such a thing, could finely retort that in our faces. With 


respect — 
‘ ODOHERTY (outside. ) 
The Club-room—only Mr North and Mr Tickler. 


WAITER (outside.) 
That’s all, sir.—There’s a trifle of a balance, sir, against you since—— 
ODOHERTY (speaks as saat 
Pshaw—don’t bother me, man, with your balances. Do you think, when the 
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interests of the world are going to be debated-——Gentlemen, a pair, am right 
glad to see you. 


NORTH: 
Sit down. ’ 
TICKLER. 
And here’s a clean glass. 
NORTH. 
What will ye drink ? 
TICKLER, 
Champaigne, Chateau-Margout, — or Jamaica ? 
TH. 


We have got to the hot stuff thie. ren Will you try our jug, or make for 
yourself ? 


TICKLER. 
I recommend the jug. 
ODOHERTY: 
I am quite agreeable wherever I go. Here’s.a bumper to your health, and 
that of all good men and true. 
TICKLER. 
How long are you arrived? 
ODOHERTY, 
Half an hour. Knew I’d meet somebody here. Where are the rest? 
NORTH, 
Hogg is at work with his Epic poem. 
ODOHERTY. 


f 


His He-pig poem you mean. Queen Hynde, if I mistake not. A great af- 
fair, I suppose. 


TICKLER. 
alle anette The Shepherd has been reading it all over the hills and far 
= ere are fine bits in it, I assure you. I heard the exordium ;, it is 
splendid. 
ODOHERTY, 
Do you remember any of it? 
TICKLER. 
No—not enough at least to spout. 


ODOHERTY- 

‘Timet J emmy Ballantyne at York—we supped together—and he told me he 
had heard it was to open like the Aineid or Madoc, 

NORTH. 

The Aneid or Madoc! Just 2s you would say Blackwood’s ome and 

the London! How do you mean ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Why, with a recapitulation of all his works—es thus—I quote from me- 
mory—— 
" TICKLER (aside.) 

Or imagination. sites 
ODOHERTS 
Come listen to my lay, for I am he 
Who wrote Kilmeny’s wild and wondrous song, 
Likewise the famous Essay upon Sheep, 
And Mador of the Moor ; and then, unlike 
Those men who fling their pearls before the Hog, 
I, Hogg, did fling my Perils before men. 
NORTH. 
A pun barbarous. 
ODOHERTY. 
But still more famous for the glorious work, 
Which I, ’neath mask of oriental sage, 
Wrote and concocted in auspicious howr—~ 
Tue Cuatpse Manuscairt—which, with a voice 
Of thundering, sound, fulmined o'er Edinburg, 
Shook the old Calton: _ its granite base, 
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Made Arthur’s Seat toss up its lion head, 
And snuff the wind in wonder ; while around, . 
Eastward and westward, northward, southward, all 
The ungodly, struck with awe and ominous dread 
Of the great ruin thence impending o’er them, 
Fled frighted, leaving house and home behind, 
In shameful rout—or, grovelling prostrate, shew’d 
Their nether parts uncomely-—— 

TICKLER. 

I think you may stop there. 

NORTH. 

In all conscience: I shall not permit Hogg to be quizzed. He is too good a 
fellow, and I am sure his poem will do him credit. Sing a song, Ensign, for 
you seem to be in fine voice. 

ODOHERTY (sings.) 
Would you woo a young virgin of fifteen years, 
You must tickle her fancy with Sweets and Dears, 
Ever toying and playing, and sweetly, sweetly, 
Sing a love-sonnet and charm her ears— 
Wittily, prettily, talk her down— 
Phrase her and praise her, fair or brown— 
Sooth her and smooth her, 
And teaze her and please her, 
Ah! touch but her fancy, and all’s your own. 


I must have a glass ere I take the next stanza. 


Would you woo a stout widow of forty years—— 
TICKLER. 
Come, stop, stop, ODoherty, none of your stuff. Any literary news in Lon- 
don town ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not much. Lord Byron, you are aware, has turned Turk. 
NORTH. 
Greek, you mean. 
ODOHERTY. : 
Ay, ay—Greek, I meant. I always confound these scoundrels together. But 
the Greeks in London have met with a sad defeat. That affair of Thurtell’s 
was a bore. ' 
TICKLER. 
Curse the ruffian—the name t not to be mentioned in decent society. 
But Weare was just as great a blackguard. 
-ODOHERTY. 
Yes; and Sam Rogers says that that is the only excuse for Thurtell. He 
did right, said Sam, to cut such an acquaintance. 
NORTH. 
ae , Sam is turning quite a Joe Miller. Have you seen the old gentleman 
ODOHERTY. 
About a fortnight ago—Tom Moore was with him. - 
NORTH. 
I thought Tom was rusticating. 
ODOHERTY. 
Yes, in general ; but he is now in town, bringing out a new Number of his 
Melodies. 


NORTH. 
Is it good ? 
ODOHERTY. 


_ Nobody except Power and his coterie has seen it yet ; but I understand it 
is very excellent. It will be out in a couple of mon There is one song in 


it to the tune of the Boyne Water ; the t Orangemen tune, you know, 
which is making them ne-vous. Pea as 


Why? 


NORTH. 
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Because conciliation—curse the five syllables, as Sir Abraham King says— 
is carried to such a happy pitch in Ireland, that tune, toast, statue, picture, 
displeasing to the majority, are denounced as abominable. 

NORTH. 

A pretty one-sided kind of conciliation with a vengeance! but I am sorry 

Moore is so squeamish. Are the words Orange? 
ODOHERTY. 

Not at all ; some stuff about an angel or nymph rising out of the Boyne, 
and singing a song to pacify the natives. 

TICKLER. , 

And even this must not be published, for fear of offending the delicate ears 
of Sheilinagig and Co.! Is not Moore doing a jeu d’esprit about your Irish Ru- 
gantino, Captain Rock ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes—but he is nervous there too. Longman & Co. are cautious folk, and 
it is submitted to Denman, or some other doer, who will bedevil it, as he did 
the Fables for the Holy Alliance. 

TICKLER. 

Well, Longman has published, however, one little book this year, that bears 
no marks of the knife—have you seen that clever thing—the “‘ Stranger’s 
Grave,” I mean ? 

ODOBERTY. 

I have to be sure, so has all the world—but still, upon the whole it is not 
to be denied, that the divan have not half the spunk of their rival who rules 
in the west of the Empire of Cockaigne. 

NORTH. 
Joannes de Moravia? Have you seen him, ODoherty, in your travels ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Of course—of course—a most excellent fellow that said bibliopole is. 
NORTH. 
That I know. How does he carry on the war? 
ODOHERTY. 


Tn the old style. Morier and his people are mad with you for your black- 
guard review of Hajji Baba. i 


NORTH. 
_ My dlackguard review, Mr Adjutant—it was you who wrote it. 
ODOHERTY. 

I—Well, that beats Banagher. 

TICKLER. 

No matter who wrote it—it was a very fair quiz—better than anything i 
the novel—though really I must say that I consider Hajji rather an amusing 
book after all. 

NORTH. 
N’importe. Has Murray much on hand? 
ODOHERTY. 
A good deal. Croker is going to publish with him the Suffolk papers. 
NORTH. 
Heavy, I suppose. 
ODOHERTY. 
hb No—the contrary—at least soI am told. Croker could not do anything 
eavy. ' 
, NORTH. 

He is fond of editing old papers—Lord Hertford has placed the Conway pa- 
pers in his hands ; and I perceive, by a note in the new edition of D’Israéli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, that the old gentleman—— . 

TICKLER. 

An excellent judge. 


NORTH. 
Few better—dcclares that they will throw much light on our, that is, Eng- 
lish history. . 


7 
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, ODOHERTY. 

Apropos of Croker—a namesake of his, and a countryman of mine, a fine lad, 
one of my chiefest chums, indeed, has brought out with Murray a quarto on 
the South of Ireland. 

NORTH. 

I have not read it—just looked over the prints—very famous lithography, 
by my honour. 

ODOHERTY. 

O the Nicholsons are prime fists at that kind of work. The book has sold 
in great style, which is no bad thing for a lump of a quarto. How does Maga 


get on? 
NORTH. 


As usual. Are our brother periodicals in statu quo ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Yes, heavy and harmless. Whittaker is going to start a new bang-up, to be 

called the Universal—a most comprehensive title. 
NORTH. 
It is, I understand, a second Avatar of the New Edinburgh, with some fresh 
hands. God send it a good deliverance! 
: TICKLER. 
Was the Universal the name originally proposed? 
ODOHERTY. 

No—the Bimensial—as it is to come out every two months. Rogers knock- 
ed up that name bya pun. “ Ay,” said he, “ you may cry Bi-men-sial, but 
the question is, whether Men-shall-buy ?” A bad pun in my opinion. 

NORTH. ° 
O hideous —[aside’] it is his own. 
TICKLER. 
Abominable—[(aside"] evidently his. We'll spoil his fishing for compliments. 
ODOHERTY. 

Why, lookye, gentlemen, I do not think it quite so bad as that—I can tell 

you I have heard worse at this table. : 
NORTH. 


‘Ha! ha! ha! Caught, Ensign ?>—empty your glass, man, and don’t think to 


impose on ws. 


ODOHERTY. 

Well, so be it.—Anything for a quiet life. Here I have brought you Mr 
Gleig’s pamphlet about the Missionaries. I assure you few things have made 
more noise about town. "Tis really a pithy performance—devilish well written 
too—a rising sprig of the Mitre this, sirs. 

TICKLER. 
Just the thing I was wanting to see—I saw it quoted in the John Bull.— 
Such authors are much wanted now-a-days—anything else, Ensign ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Why, here’s the new comedy too—spick and span. 
NORTH. 
** Pride shall have a fall.” Whose is it ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Moore’s—Luttrell’s—Croly’s— Jones’s—Rogers’s—Soane’s. All of which 

names I saw in print. 


But which is right ? 


TICKLER. 


ODOHERTY. 
Never dispute with the newspapers—all must be right. I only think it pro- 
per to mention that Soane is given on the authority of the Old Times. 
TICKLER. 
A lie, of course. Nothing more is needed to prove that it is not Soane. How 
did it run ? 
ODOHERTY. 


Like Lord Powerscourt’s waterfall—full and fast. It is the most successful 
comedy since John Bull. 
NORTH. : 
I shall read it in the morning. It seems to be elegantly written. 
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elegantly indeed a the music is beutiful Magee: righ 

Vv —and the music is it acts t 
well. "You ae heard of Shee’s Alasco ? i 

' NORTH. 
How George Colman suppressed it ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Yes—and on what grounds? 
NORTH. 
Something political, I understand ; but I do not know exactly what. 
ODOHERTY. 

Nor I very exactly ;—but it is understood that) the hero, (to be enacted 
by Charles Romie) was a Liberal. 

TICKLER. 

That is, a wtion “ nulla virtute redemptus.” 

ODOHERTY. 

Exactly, and Shee with no other meaning than to write dramatically—for 
Shee is a worthy and right-minded fellow—gave this lad all the roaring, 
rumfustian, upper-gallery, clap-trap, hullaballoows about liberty, emancipa~- 
tion, the cause of freedom all over the world, and the ether fine things, on 
which the Breeches-maker’s review— 

NORTH. 

What review, do you say ? 

ODOHERTY. 

The Westminster—but as Place, the snip of Charing-Crogs, iis the great au- 
thority in it, it is never called anything in London, but the Breeches-maker’s 
Review. However, as I was saying, the effective part acted by the effective 
actor, was this sort of gunpowder stuff, while the antagonizing principle, as 
his holiness Bishop Coleridge would say, was a fellow as humdrum as one of 
the pluckless Prosers of the Modern Athens, and to be performed by one 
Cooper or Carpenter. So the Benthamism had it all to iteelf_-and i in English 
too, a language which Jerry, you know, does not understand; and therefore 
cannot corrupt the nation by scribbling in it. 

TICKLER. 

If such be the case, Colman was quite right ; though, after all, the country 

is so well disposed, that it might neve — left to the decision of the House. 


Which would, I think, in the weasents socom of the people, have damned +r 
thing jacobinical or verging thereto. 
ODOHERTY. 
Ay, ay, countryman O’Connell, with grief, is obliged to confess, that “ ame 
ism is triumphant.” Fill your glasses—Here’ s, long may it so continue! 
NORTH AND TICKLER. 
Amen, amen. 
ODOHERTY. 
Any news in Edinburgh ? 
nortH (sings.) 
Order up supper immediately. News in baiaberen ! Bless your heart, 
when had we news here ? 
TICKLER. 
The old affair—Listen and you shall hear how it has gone, goeth, and'shall 
go at Ambrose’s.—(sings.) 


Ye sons of the platter give ear, 
Venter habet howe, they say, 
The praise of good eating to hear, 
You ll never be out of the way ; 
- But with knives sharp as razors, and stomachs as keen, 
Stand ready to cut through the fat and the lean— 
Through the fat and the lean,— 
* Sit ready to cut through the fat andthe lean. .. 


3A 
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Il. 
The science of eating is old, 
Its antiquity no man can doubt, 
h Adam was squeamish, we're told, 
ve soon found a dainty bit out ; 
Then with knives sharp as razors and stomachs as keen, 
Our passage let’s cut through the fat and the _. 
c. &e. 


III. 

Through the world from the West to the East, 
Whether City, or Country, or Court, 

There’s no honest man, Laic or Priest, 
But with pleasure partakes in the sport, 

And with knife sharp as razor, and stomach as keen, 
His passage doth cut through the fat % ee lean— 

c. &e. 


IV. 

They may talk of their roast and their boiled, 

They may talk of their stew and their fry, 
Iam pss simplicity’s child, 

And I dote on a West-Riding pye, 
While with knife sharp as razor and stomach as keen, 

I splash through the crust to the fat and the lean— 

To the fat and a 4 ya 
ce. &c. 


V. 
Let the Whigs have sour bannocks to chew, 
And their dish-water namesake to swill ; 
But, dear boys, let the wet ruby flow 
For the comfort of Torydom still, 
Be our dishes like mountains, our bumpers like seas, 
Be the fatness with us, and the leanness with these— 
&e. &c. 


NORTH. 

T like to hear you talk of leanness !—Well, well, after all, what an infernal 
bump of gluttony you must sport, Timotheus !—and you too, Odoherty.—You 
are not aware, perhaps, that the infernal idiots have got you into their hands. 

ODOHERTY. 

The infernal idiots—who are they ?—O, the Phrenologists ! How have the 
asses got me ? 

NORTH. 

It appears that you were lying-on your old bench in the watch-house, after an 
evening’s carouse here, when a party of Craniologists were committed for ex- 
ercising the Organ of Destructiveness on the windows of somebody, whom 
they wanted to convince of the truth of the theory—and one of them took a 
cast of your head. 

ODOHERTY. 

The Devil he did !—What did he find there ? 

NORTH. 

Imprimis, one huge bump on the top cf the forehead, denoting extraordi- 
nary piety. 

ODOHERTY. 


What, this bump here ?>—Piety with a vengéance !—To be sure I went on my 
knees immediately after getting it—for it is the mark of a rap of a shillela 
which I got in the are.t my youth from Cornelius O’Callaghan, in a row at 
Ballyhooly. What am I, besides being pious ? 

NORTH. 

O, I forget the entire—but it is to appear in the next volume of their 

transactions. 
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rh TICKLER. " 
found the organ of punch-drinking very which tends, more than 
any ant fact 1 have ever taney to prove the truth of their wise science. 
ODOHERTY. 
Where did they find it, pray ? 
TICKLER. 
Somewhere above your eyebrow. 
ODOHERTY. 
Oh! the asses—if they found it somewhere under my gullet, they would be 
nearer the mark.—But come, here they go !—(sings.) 


I. 
Of all the asses in the town, 
aan like the Phreno-logers,— 
ey sport a braver length of ears 
Than t all the other a 
There’s not a jackass in the land 
Can bray so true and sweetly, 
Nor prove a turnip is a head 
As wise as theirs completely. 


Il. 
*Tis they who write in learned words, 
By no means long or braggart ; 
*Tis they who proved no saint e’er lived, 
If none was Davie Haggart. 
For Davie is a favourite name 
Among our northern witches ;— 
Twas David Welsh who made the club, 
Along with David Breeches.— 


I meant to say Bridges, but I could not think of a rhyme. Davie, who is 
an excellent fellow in all other respects, is turned sieentinaee: and has an in- 
teresting paper on a young thief of his acquaintance, in the Idiot Transactions, 
which is quite edifying to read.— 


. Ill. 
They prove that Chalmers’ across * 
Te half a foot.and over ; rt 
Whereas in Joseph Hume, M. P., 
An inch less they discover : 
And therefore they declare the one 
A most poetic prancer, 
While Joseph they pronounce to be 
No mighty necromancer. ° 


IV. 
But Hume, you needna fash your thumb, 
Nor stint your + smuggled bottle ;— _ 
Still prove in style that three and three 
Make up fifteen in tottle. 
For ev’n if what these wooden pates 
Have tried to prove, were swallow’d, 
Yet if it be a narrow skull, 
Your head’s a perfect solid. 


V. 
They proved from Whig Jack Thurtell’s head, 
at he was kind and gentle ; 





* See Combe’s letter to Dr Barclay. 
+ Vide Hume’s speech of the 12th inst. 
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And though too fond of cutting throats, 
Yet still he never meant ill. 

And now the seven-and-eighty wits,* 
To all our satisfactions, 

Have shewn it takes no brains to print 
A volume of transactions. 


Shall I go on ?— 
NORTH. 
No—no—let the turnip tops rot in quiet. [Sings."] 








The Doncaster Mayor, he sits in his chair— 
His mills they merrily 
His nose it doth shine with Oporto wine, 
And the gout it is in his great toe. 


And so it is in mine too. Oh! oh! O dear! what a cough I have! heigh, 
heigh, heigh !—Come now, Tickler, one stave from your old mouse-trap, to 
conclude the ante-ccenal part of our symposium, for Seow the dishes rattling 
below. 

TickLeR sings, (a-la Matthews.) 
Young Roger came tapping at Dolly’s window— 

pape we umpaty, thump ; 

He begg’d for admittance—she answered him no—~ 
Glumpaty, glumpaty, glump. 

No, no, Roger, no—as you came ye my go— 
Stumpaty, stumpaty, stump. 

O what is the reason, dear Dolly, he cried— 
Humpaty, humpaty, hump— 

That thus I am cast off, and unkindly denied p— 
Trumpaty, trumpaty, trump— 

Some rival more dear, I guess, has been here— 
Crumpaty, crumpaty, crum 

Suppose there’s been two, sir, pray what's that to you, sir? 
Numpaty, numpaty, num 

Wi’ a disconsolate leok, his sad farewell he took— 
Frumpaty, frumpaty, frump— 

And ‘all in despair jump’d into a brook— 
Jumpaty, jumpaty, jum 

His courage did oa in t flthy jie pool— 
Slumpaty, slumpaty, P smn 

So he swam to the shore, but saw Dolly no more— 
Dumpaty, dumpaty, dump— 

He did —_ find = more fat and more kind— 
Plumpaty, plumpaty, plump— 

But poor Dolly's afraid she mt die an old maid— 
Mumpaty, mumpaty, mump. 

Enter Ambrose with his tail on: (Left eating.) 





* The number of phrenologists in the club in Edinburgh. 
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